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THE PLAY SCENE IN HAMLET 


It is one of the oddities of Shakspere-criticism that, in the 
mass of exegesis and philosophizing which has grown up about 
‘Hamlet,’ one of the most conspicuous and important scenes in 
the whole piece should have received comparatively little attention.* 
The performance of the play within the play before the assembled 
court is of the highest dramatic significance. Beneath the thinnest 
disguise of lip-civility, the opposing wills of the villain and the hero 
meet in a struggle of uncommon tensity, the consequences of which 
are of the greatest moment for them.both. The scene occupies a 
place about midway in the third act, a position in which Shakspere 
frequently set climactic action. Its importance is enhanced by its 
pageantry; even on the Elizabethan stage it must have been given 
with some elaborateness, with rich costumes and courtly ceremonial, 
with torches carried by the guard, and with the music of drums, 
trumpets and hautboys. Shakspere can hardly have failed to con- 
sider with some care the dramatic significance of the details of the 
action, as well as the total effect of the scene and its relation to the 
rest of the play. 

The whole episode is, however, full of difficulties, and the more 
attentively it is studied the more perplexing these are likely to 
appear. Discussion has hitherto concerned chiefly the “dozen 
or sixteen lines’? which Hamlet tells the First Player he intends to 
set down and insert in the play—a distinctly minor question. It is 


*Since this study was placed in the hands of the editor of this 
journal, Mr. J. Dover Wilson has written two articles, to which those who are 
interested in this general subject may be referred. The first of these, entitled 
‘The Parallel Plots in Hamlet: a reply to Dr. W. W. Greg,’ appeared in the 
Modern Language Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 129-156 (April, 1918).° In this the 
play-scene is briefly discussed. A more extended exposition will be found in 
the Atheneum for July, August and September, 1918, under the title ‘The 
Play-Scene in Hamlet Restored.’ 

I am in accord with Mr. Wilson as to the unsoundness of Dr. Greg’s 
theories, but to the interpretation of the play-scene set forth in the articles 
just mentioned I cannot agree. A discussion of this would take more space 
than is at my disposal here. I have thought it best, therefore, to let my own 
article stand just as it was written. It will be all the clearer, I hope, because 
it was put together purely as a piece of exposition, and not with a view to 
demolishing another hypothesis. 
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The Play Scene in “ Hamlet” 


of far greater importance to inquire the dramatic purpose of the 
dumb-show, the reason why the King and Queen betray no sign 
of guilt at this representation of the crime, why the King allows the 
play to continue so long, why the speech of the Poisoner, preceding 
the King’s exit from the hall, seems, in its conventionality, so little 
likely to have produced his collapse, why the ‘Murder of Gonzago,’ 
or the ‘Mouse-Trap,’ as Hamlet calls it, reproduces so coincidental- 
ly the main facts of the murder as revealed by the Ghost, if only a 
dozen or sixteen lines have been inserted in it, and why the court 
does not suspect the King of the murder, after the play is over. 
Such questions as these, and others connected with them, must be 
settled by those who would be at their ease in their interpretation 
of the greatest of English tragedies. For the actor and the stage 
director they are of the highest importance.” Moreover, a mis- 
understanding of these matters may lead to erroneous conceptions 
of other scenes, and perhaps of the entire play.’ 


1 This may be illustrated, I think, by an elaborate study by Mr. W. W. 
Greg, ‘Hamlet’s Hallucination,’ in the Modern Language Review, Vol. XII, pp. 
393-421 (Oct., 1917). In this paper, a new interpretation of the play-scene is 
made to support the hypothesis that the revelations of the Ghost on the battle- 
ments of Elsinore are only a projection of Hamlet’s imagination. With this 
theory, which on other grounds appears absolutely untenable, I am not at 
present concerned. Nor is my object the refutation of Mr. Greg’s explanation 
of the play-scene, which is as little likely to carry conviction as his views about 
the Ghost. But his work must be givensome prominence, because, by subject- 
ng this scene to a searching scrutiny, it defines certain problems which have 
been only vaguely realized hitherto. For the benefit of those who desire a con- 
densed statement of his views at this point, I subjoin the following brief outline, 
with particular reference to the play-scene. 

Mr. Greg believes that “the current interpretation of Hamlet presupposes 
an altogether unreasonable want of dramatic capacity in the author,” and that 
“an alternative should be found” (p. 421); that Shakspere must have written 
Hamlet for the closet as well as for the stage, providing a subtler explanation 
of the Ghost for the judicious than the objective reality which would be the 
conception of the general public; and that it is “impossible to regard the narra- 
tive of the Ghost as a genuine revelation, but that, on the contrary, it bears in- 
ternal evidence of being but a figment of Hamlet’s brain.” He then queries 
whether Shakspere did not intend the Ghost to be an hallucination throughout. 
(p. 419). 

But if the King at the play does break down upon the talk of the poisoning, 
says Mr. Greg, how are we to reconcile this with the assumption that the Ghost 
is but a phantasm of Hamlet’s imagination? How could Hamlet have known 
about the poison if the Ghost did not tell him? Mr. Greg’s answer is that the 






















































I 
THE EVENTS PRECEDING THE PLAY-SCENE 


It is necessary, in the first place, to get a clear idea of the situa- 
tion up to the presentation of the play before the court in Act III. 
This situation is, in its larger outlines, familiar to everyone, but 
certain details must be particularly noted, while events of greater 
importance in other ways may, for the purposes of the present 
paper, be omitted. 

The opening of the play shows us Hamlet profoundly shocked 
and bewildered by the sudden death of his father, and by the equally 
sudden marriage of his mother with his father’s brother Claudius. 
This union was, according to the views of Shakspere’s day, inces- 
tuous. Moreover, in disregard of the natural rights of Hamlet 
to the throne, Claudius has succeeded in getting himself proclaimed 
king of Denmark.? The ghost of Hamlet’s father appears on the 





King did mot murder his brother by pouring poison into his ears, hence he can 
endure the dumb-show unmoved, and he breaks up the play because he is 
“‘convinced—not that his guilt has been discovered, but that Hamlet is a dan- 
gerous madman” (p. 406). “‘The immediate object of the dumb-show is to 
prove to a critical audience that it is Hamlet’s behavior and not the King’s that 
breaks up the court, while at the same time leaving Hamlet himself free to be- 
lieve in the success of his plot” (p. 420 note). 

The dumb-show and the play following are like the revelations attributed 
to the Ghost, like them even in detail. Hamlet was familiar with this 
piece “long before he commanded the production of the play at court,” 
and its outlines thus already present in his mind “supplied the details of the 
Ghost’s story” in Act. I (p. 416). “This simple assumption at once removes 
the difficulty of the coincidence, and explains the one obscure point regarding 
the Ghost’s narrative. Our chain of evidence is complete.” 

So, to put the matter in a nutshell, there was no Ghost, only an hallucina- 
tion, and the Ghost’s long narrative in Act. I is cnly Hamlet’s conception of the 
murder, influenced subconsciously by his knowledge of the play of the ‘Murder 
of Gonzago.’—This theory represents the ne plus ultra of the tendency, observ- 
able in a good deal of modern criticism, to make Shakspere’s ghosts purely sub- 
jective. It appears to me superfluous to attempt a refutation here, in view of 
Professor E. E. Stoll’s discussion, ‘The Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakspere,’ 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. XV, (New 
Series) June, 1907, pp. 201-233. A series of references on the treatment of the 
supernatural will be found in Schelling’s ‘Elizabethan Drama,” Vol. IT, p. 509. 

2 Various critics are still puzzled by this matter. Quiller-Couch (Shakes- 
peare’s Workmanship, N. Y., 1917, p. 151) quotes the King’s speech from the 
throne in Act I, and continues, “what he (Claudius) does not explain, by the 
way—and what commentators conspire with him and with Shakespeare to over- 







































4 The Play Scene in “Hamlet” 


castle walls at night, and Hamlet, informed of this, keeps watch 
and encounters it. The narrative of the ghost of the elder Hamlet, 
stripped of all its rhetoric, reveals that, while sleeping in his garden, 
he was murdered by his brother, who poured poison in his ears 
(the detail is important), that the queen was guilty of illicit relations 
with Claudius before the murder, and that thus cut off in the blos- 
soms of his sin, without the rites of the Church, the Ghost is forced 
to dwell in the horrors of Purgatory until the faults of earth have 
been purged away. While laying upon Hamlet the dreadful duty 
of vengeance, the Ghost expressly charges that the Queen is to be 
left to the reproaches of her own conscience. 

The effect of these revelations upon Hamlet’s delicate and highly 
nervous organism is overwhelming. He answers Horatio, Marcel- 
lus, and Bernardo, who, alarmed for his safety, seek him out, with 
“wild and whirling words”—partly through his own intense men- 
tal excitement, and partly through an instinctive desire to keep the 


look—is the small difficulty that, Hamlet’s father deceased, Hamlet should 
ipso facto have inherited the throne.” Greg, loc. cit., p. 396, suggests that 
Claudius reigns by right of some ‘‘matriarchal custom, or . . . by that of the 
strong man on the spot.”” The true answer seems to be that pointed out long 
ago by Steevens—that the throne of Denmark was elective, although with a pre- 
sumption in favor of the heir by descent, and that the King succeeded in securing 
enough votes for election. Hamlet’s remark (Act V, Sc. II, 1. 65) that the 
king had “popp’d in” between the election and his own hopes is the best of 
testimony to this. It is worth noting that according to Saxo Grammaticus— 
the ultimate source of the Hamlet-story save vague references—the selection of 
the Danish kings took place according to this fashion. The theory put forward 
by C. M. Lewis (The Genesis of Hamlet, N.Y., 1907, p. 40) that the situation is 
best explained by Belleforest does not appear convincing. Belleforest informs 
us that the characters corresponding to Claudius and the elder Hamlet were 
governors of a province of Denmark; that Hamlet married the king’s daughter, 
that Claudius slew him and wedded the princess his wife, and that on the death 
of the king her father Claudius thus became king of Denmark. So, says 
Lewis, “‘the elder Hamlet was never king of Denmark, and Claudius reigned 
only by right of his wife.”-—But Lewis admits that “in later parts of the novel 
it seems that Belleforest himself has forgotten the facts, for he speaks as if the 
elder Hamlet had been king, and Claudius had made himself his heir by the 
murder” (p. 41). There is scarcely a doubt that this was Shakspere’s—and 
inferentially Kyd’s—understanding of the matter. In Shakspere’s play, the 
elder Hamlet is repeatedly called “king,” the wager with the elder Fortinbras 
does not look like the act of a prince consort, and there is no intimation that the 
Queen is of more distinguished birth than her husbands. There is, of course, 
no evidence that Shakspere was acquainted with Belleforest. 












































Lawrence 


Ghost’s revelations from their knowledge. In order that nothing 
may interfere with his revenge, Hamlet swears them on his sword- 
hilt to secrecy. Then an idea strikes him, and he acts upon it 
suddenly—why not feign madness as a cloak for vengeance? And 
once more he pledges the others not to betray him, should he think 
it wise “ to put an antic disposition on.” 

The scenes at the beginning of Act II show that Hamlet is pur- 
suing this policy. Even before his entrance upon the stage, it ap- 
pears from the remarks of the king and Polonius that his behavior 
is giving them the most serious concern. When Hamlet himself 
appears, he is alternately violent and rational, obviously taking a 
bitter joy in bewildering the duller wits about him, and sailing as 
close to the wind as he may without self-betrayal. As yet he has 
done little or nothing to further his revenge, beyond assuming the 
mask of madness; and the soliloquy at the end of Act II shows him 
assailed with doubts of the genuineness of the spectral revelations 
on the battlements—the Ghost may have been the Devil, assuming 
his father’s likeness to ensnare him to murder, and so gain his soul. 

With the introduction of the strolling players, a little earlier 
than this soliloquy, we have been prepared for a new development 
in the plot. Hamlet straightway calls for an exhibition of their 
professional skill, and chooses a speech relating the murder of a king 
and the grief of his queen. He is obviously very familiar with the 
art and the repertory of these actors. At the end of the tale of 
Priam and Hecuba, the actor is himself greatly moved by the 
pathos of the lines. ‘“‘Look,” says Polonius, “whether he has not 
turned his colour and has tears in’s eyes. Prithee, no more.” 
This gives Hamlet the hint of a scheme for testing his uncle’s guilt, 
and again he acts promptly, detaining the First Player as the rest 
leave the stage, and inquiring if they can play the ‘Murder of 
Gonzago.’ “You could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen 
or sixteen lines, which I would set down and insert in’t, could you 
not?” The First Player assents,and Hamlet, left alone, breaks out 
into the soliloquy just referred to—bitter reproaches at his own 
inactivity. At the end of the soliloquy he collects himself, and 
once more returns to his plan for producing the ‘Murder of Gon- 
zago.’ 

I'll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle; I’ll observe his looks; 







































The Play Scene in “Hamlet” 


I’ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench 
I know my course. 


Meanwhile, the king’s own mind is far from at ease; at the open- 
ing of Act III we are for the first time informed from his own lips 
of his burden of guilt. His efforts to learn the cause of Hamlet’s 
madness have been unavailing; and he is filled with uneasiness, not 
knowing what turn this madness may take. 


There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood, 
And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger. 


So Claudius determines, even before the play-scene, that Hamlet 
shall be sent to England. His fear of the possible developments of 
Hamlet’s insanity should be constantly borne in mind during the 
scenes which follow. 

How far Hamlet is from being really mad appears in his con- 
versation with Horatio, the one friend at court whom he can trust. 
He has told Horatio of the revelations of the Ghost, and now informs 
him of his device to catch the conscience of the king. 


There is a play tonight before the king; 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 


So he urges Horatio to observe the king closely, to see “if his 
occulted guilt do not itself unkennel in one speech.” If the King 
does not betray himself under this test, then Hamlet’s convictions 
in regard to the murder are morbid and erroneous.’ The “one 
speech” may conceivably be one self-betraying utterance by 
Claudius; but, in view of the emphasis which Shakspere lays on 
the speech inserted in the play, it seems more likely to be Hamlet’s 
addition to the ‘Murder of Gonzago.’ 

This brings us to the point where closer analysis must begin, and 
where the main questions of the present investigation must be 
considered. 


* “and my imaginations are as foul as Vulcan’s stithy.” Note that 
“imagination” had not in Shakspere always its modern significance, and that it 
sometimes meant a wrong idea or conceit. Cf. Schmidt: ‘Shakspere Lexicon,’ 
Vol. I, p. 571. 
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THE Dums-SHOW 


The scene in which the play is performed before the assembled 
court is of far greater tensity than any which have preceded, save 
the nocturnal revelations of the Ghost upon the battlements. Its 
effects have been carefully prepared, and it is itself most artfully 
constructed, so as to increase in interest steadily up to the very 
moment when the King stops the play. To this climax each stage 
in the action contributes its due and well-adjusted share. Our 
present purpose is to examine the dramatic development up to 
this climax, and to endeavor to gain a clearer understanding of the 
details, and thereby of the whole scene. 

A bit of explanation seems desirable at the outset, in order to 
make clear the method to be followed here. When we ask the 
reason why Hamlet delayed the consummation of his revenge upon 
his uncle, there are really two answers. The first is that without 
this delay there would be no play. But, in the second place, it is 
the duty of the dramatist to provide a plausible reason within the 
play for this postponement of revenge. This Shakspere does by 
making Hamlet temperamentally inclined to meditate, to procras- 
tinate, to think too precisely “on the event.” Similarly, when we 
try to explain why the King did not betray himself at the dumb- 
show, which afforded a lively representation of his guilt, the first 
reason is that this would have spoiled the whole scene. The climax 
does not belong at the beginning. But the further question arises: 
how has Shakspere made the presentation of the dumb-show and 
the King’s composure plausible? It is this second type of question 
which will engage our attention here—how Shakspere has motivated 
the actions of his characters. Only rarely has he allowed dramatic 
effectiveness to outweigh the strict logic of a situation, and made his 
characters act otherwise than in the most natural and obvious way. 
Close study shows that the motivation of this scene has been very 
carefully arranged, and that it is consistent with other parts of the 
play, and with the play as a whole. 

The significance of the dumb-show which opens the drama of 
the strolling players has not hitherto, I believe, been generally real- 
ized. Certainly one searches the critics in vain for a satisfactory 
explanation. To us this pantomime seems rather artificial and 
perhaps superfluous, on first thought. But it should be remembered 









































The Play Scene in “ Hamlet” 


that dumb-shows giving a more or less definite foretaste of the 
action to come were common enough in Shakspere’s day, so that the 
use of one here in connection with the testing of the King’s guilt 
would not have seemed so strange to the Globe Theatre audience 
as it does to us. As has several times been remarked, the dumb- 
show in ‘Hamlet’ is of a less usual type, in that it gives, not “an 
allegorical presentment,” but a close representation of the spoken 
drama to follow. This departure from the usual order of such 
“‘shows”’ is not without significance. In any case, the pantomime 
must have been put there with a purpose, and we ought to try to 
divine Shakspere’s intention. I cordially agree with Greg, who 
has discussed it at some length, that it “was actually designed for 
its present position, and was intentionally made to anticipate the 
representation of the spoken play. And no theory of ‘Hamlet’ is 
tolerable that does not face this fact and offer a rational explana- 
tion of it.”” But while Greg thinks it was intended to prove to the 
spectators of ‘Hamlet’ that Claudius did not murder his brother 
by pouring poison into his ears, since he could behold a representa- 
tion of this unmoved,* I believe that the dumb-show was inserted to 
show the Globe Theater audience (not the Danish court audience) 
that Claudius knew, before the spoken play, that Hamlet was fully 
informed of the circumstances of the murder. This increases 
greatly, as we shall see, the dramatic effectiveness of the scene. 


Hautboys play. The Dumb-Show enters. 

Enter a King and a Queen, very lovingly: the Queen embracing him, and he 
her. She kneels, and makes show of protestation unto him. He takes her up, 
and declines his head upon her neck: lays him down upon a bank of flowers: 
she, seeing him asleep, leaves him. Anon comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, 
kisses it, and pours poison in the King’s ears, and exit. The Queen returns; 
finds the King dead, and makes passionate action. The Poisoner, with some 
two or three Mutes, comes in again, seeming to lament with her. The dead 
body is carried away. The Poisoner wooes the Queen with gifts; she seems 
loath and unwilling awhile, but in the end accepts his love. 

Exeunt. 


Why do not the King and Queen take offence atall this? “Is 
it allowable to direct,” as Halliwell, following earlier conjectures, 
suggested, “that the King and Queen should be whispering confiden- 
tially to each other during the dumb-show, and so escape a sight of 


*See the outline of Greg’s theories above, p. 2, note, and his article, esp. 
p. 401. 
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it?” Idonot think so. To suppose that the King and Queen do 
not see the pantomime is begging the whole question, in the lack 
of any evidence of their neglect. There is some plausibility, per- 
haps, in arguing that they might not pay much attention to a minor 
part of the performance, inferior in interest to the main entertain- 
ment, just as some opera-goers of today talk through the overture. 
But I do not think this argument sufficient. Why, then, if they 
witness the pantomime, do they not resent it? 

Let us begin with the Queen. It is important to observe, at the 
outset, that she did not at this time know that her first husband 
had been murdered by his brother. That is first revealed to her 
by Hamlet later on, in the scene in her private apartments. So 
the marriage of the Player Queen to the murderer of the Player King 
could have, in Gertrude’s mind, no resemblance to her own case. 
In the second place, it will be observed that the dumb-show gives 
no indication that the Poisoner was a relative of his victim. That 
is first brought out during the play proper by Hamlet’s comment, 
“This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king.” Consequently the 
Queen could not be affected by the spectacle of a lady marrying 
within the forbidden limits, for the dumb-show does not reveal this. 
The only thing that could offend her was the suggestion of the be- 
trothal of a queen, hard upon the death of that queen’s first hus- 
band. This was not pleasant; but it was a matter in which Ger- 
trude and Claudius had decided to brave public opinion, and there 
is no adequate reason for the Queen to manifest any open resent- 
ment at this point. 

The case is different with the King. The moment the dumb- 
show is over, he realizes that Hamlet knows the whole truth. The 
action of the dumb-show is too like the crime which he has himself 
committed to leave doubt upon that score. If there were any such 
doubt, the drift of Hamlet’s apparently mad talk during the spoken 


‘ This point is too familiar to need restatement here. See the Furness 
‘Variorum Shakespeare,’ Vol. II, p. 265. The Ghost ascribes the elder Hamlet’s 
death only to Claudius; Claudius never treats the Queen as guilty with him of 
the murder; and she never gives any indication of having participated in it. 
Particularly strong, too, is the evidence of the lines in the First Quarto given 
to the Queen in the Closet-scene. 


But as I haue a soule, I sweare by heauen, 
I neuer knew of this most horride murder. 
(Variorum, p. 72) 
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play following would dispel it. And Rosencrantz and Polonius 
have already mentioned Hamlet’s joy at the arrival of the players, 
his command that they shall give a play, and his desire that the 
King and Queen shall witness it. Polonius has said; “ He beseech’d 
me to entreat your majesties to hear and see the matter.” Claudius 
would be a dreamy simpleton indeed if he did not realize that the 
facts of the murder have been discovered. He is far from being a 
stupid man, and, as the play gives abundant testimony, his appre- 
hensions have reached a high pitch of nervous tension. Moreover, 
Shakspere’s audience, who, with Hamlet, have listened to the 
Ghost’s revelations, know that the King is aware that Hamlet 
possesses his dreadful secret. But the Danish court, with the 
single exception of Horatio, who has been told of the Ghost’s nar- 
rative, are ignorant of the guilt of Claudius, and there is no reason 
why the dumb-show should enlighten them, especially as the 
Poisoner is not shown to be related to the poisoned Player King. 

What is Claudius todo? Is he to give the whole black business 
away by his demeanor? Not a bit of it; he is too clever and too 
resourceful a villain for that. He is not, as some critics would have 
us believe, set to go off like a mechanical toy as soon as the events 
of the murder are represented before him. Any view of Claudius 
which does not credit him with bravery, adroitness, subtlety, and 
a determination to play his evil game for all it is worth, and to 
the bitter end, is surely mistaken. Consider his courage in the 
scene where Laertes, with the rabble at his heels, utters open de- 
fiance; his adroitness in his first address to the court from the throne 
after his brother’s death; the insistence which even the Ghost lays 
upon the “witchcraft of his wit,” and the resolution with which he 
turns to new crimes in the latter part of the play, to secure his 
crown, his ambition, and his queen. To betray agitation, to stop 
the play upon the evidence of the dumb-show, will be to direct 
suspicion against himself—suspicion of the blackest sort. It will 
be far wiser for him to await further developments. Dumb-shows 
were frequently not much like the play they preceded in action; it 
is possible that the king, as Dowden suggests,® takes comfort in the 
thought that the action of the play to follow will be less disturbing. 
In any case, his best line of conduct for the present is watchful 
waiting and dissembling. 


* Tragedy of Hamlet, 1899, p. 116, note. 
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There is every reason to suppose that Hamlet knew before- 
hand that the dumb-show was to form a part of the performance. 
He was familiar with the ‘Murder of Gonzago’ long before the 
players visited Elsinore; he was well acquainted with the plot, the 
scenes, and the names of the characters—so much so as to be able 
to act as a kind of Chorus during the performance of the play. And 
he knew the Italian source. That he should be ignorant of the 
dumb-show is unthinkable. Moreover, he had especially pre- 
pared the play for the evening’s performance. Had it interfered 
with his plans, he would surely have sacrificed it. 

Greg thinks that the dumb-show was probably a surprise to 
Hamlet,’ and that it must have interfered with his plans, because 
“the plot has been prematurely divulged, and the King has shown 
no symptoms of alarm.” But das the plot been prematurely di- 
vulged? We cannot see into Hamlet’s mind, and his remark about 
“miching mallecho” is too vague to give a hint. We do know 
that after observing the moving power of words in the player’s 
speech about Hecuba, Hamlet placed his chief reliance upon the 
speech to be inserted in the play—a fact which he mentions several 
times. But it is perfectly possible that he considered that the 
dumb-show would also aid his plot, since this would give two shots 
at Claudius, the one sudden, the other a more slowly developed 
emotional attack. As Dowden suggests,* “Hamlet would thus 
have a double opportunity of catching the conscience of the King.” 
On the other hand, it is evident that the dumb-show, in failing to 
produce signs of guilt in the King, really hinders Hamlet’s main 
plan, in that it puts the King on his guard, and renders him less 
likely to “blench” at what was tocome. Furthermore, Hamlet’s 


’His argument at this point is very much a piece of special pleading. 
“Hamlet’s] comment on the [dumb-]show affords no indication that it [the 
show] was part of his plan. ‘What means this, my lord?’ asks Ophelia. ‘Mar- 
ry,’ returns Hamlet, ‘this is miching mallecho; it means mischief.’ The reply 
is intentionally cryptic; if anything it suggests that the show was a surprise.” 
—Doesit? I cannot see the slightest reason for such a conclusion. His remark 
certainly affords no indication that the show was a part of his plan, but why 
should it? Why should Hamlet divulge his game to Ophelia, whom he has 
found he cannot trust, and before the whole court? We cannot, in any case; 
draw safe conclusions from Hamlet’s “mad” speeches. But Greg goes on to 
argue that “if the dumb-show was unexpected on Hamlet’s part, it must have 
been singularly unwelcome,” etc. (Joc. cit., p. 404). 

8 Joc. cit., p. 116. 
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choice of the ‘Murder of Gonzago,’ so strikingly reproducing the 
actual circumstances of his father’s murder, and apparently fixed 
up in such a way as to heighten that resemblance, is unwise, since 
it reveals to the King that Hamlet possesses his guilty secret. A 
piece in which the victim was murdered by having his throat cut 
or his brains dashed out would have been almost as good a test 
of Claudius’ guilt, and would have left him uncertain of Hamlet’s 
knowledge. But it would have been less effective dramatically, 
and less revealing to the audience, than to have the details of the 
actual murder reproduced. The real question here, then, is not 
what Hamlet intended, but what Shakspere intended. In some 
cases Shakspere makes his characters act unwisely or even absurdly 
(just as human beings sometimes do), for the sake of the effective- 
ness of the drama. For example, there is logically little defence for 
Lear’s casting off Cordelia on so slight a cause, and turning for com- 
fort to Goneril and Regan. His children could not have concealed 
their real characters from him so many years. But his action is 
what makes the play. So it is not profitable to argue that Hamlet 
chose to have the ‘Mouse-Trap’ resemble the murder of his father 
so closely because he believed that the effectiveness of this close 
resemblance in testing the guilt of the king would outweigh the 
danger in the King’s knowing that his secret was discovered; it is 
not possible to reject the dumb-show as a test on the ground that it 
vas unwise; we must inquire rather why Shakspere chose to make 
Hamlet act thus, how it helps the effectiveness of the scene. We 
may call the presentation of the dumb-show illogical folly, if we 
choose—though a case may be made out for it, as we have seen— 
but we must remember that such folly often makes the stuff of 
tragedy. And it is obvious that the dumb-show, however we may 
regard it as strategy on Hamlet’s part, serves to make the scene 
dramatically far more intense. 

The dumb-show has revealed to the King that Hamlet knows 
the circumstances of his father’s murder. Shakspere’s audience, 
who have heard the Ghost’s communication, now see that the 
King has discovered Hamlet’s knowledge of the crime. The 
audience also know that Hamlet is going to try to entrap the king 
by a speech in the play to follow. It is to be a contest of two wills, 
and the king is on his guard. If the dumb-show were looked upon 
by Hamlet as a test, it has failed. Will the king “blench” at 
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Hamlet’s main test, or will he keep his countenance, and Hamlet 
thus be led to conclude that he is innocent, the Ghost a devil, and 
} 


the revelations on the midnight terrace false? If the audience are 


made to feel that Claudius has a good chance thus to escape self- 
betrayal, the dramatic tension is much increased. It is not ab- 
solutely necessary that they should feel this, but, like many other 


ubtieties In Shakspere, this increases tne total effect when it is 


realized. Stories in which things seem to be going against the 
| es} } frnal ane - ar lua x + - wwesttn hon 1 . 
hero until his inal victory are always more exciting than tnose 


with a nicer balance of probabilities. The increasing suspense 
llowed in Hamlet’s own agitated action and 
words, culminating in his uncontrollable outburst at the end, 
when the King finally shows his guilt. 

It thus becomes evident why the dumb-show involves a depar- 
ture from the usual type, in providing a literal rather than a 
symbolical representation of the action of the play to follow. It is 
hard enough to keep an audience from being confused by a play 
within the play which they are witnessing, but if to that were added 
a symbolical reproduction of the inserted play, confusion would be 


worse coniounded. Un the other hand, u 


he inserted play and 
the dumb-show are similar in action, and this action is as similar 
as possible to the events of the murder which it is to expose, no 
misunderstanding can arise. 

me thing must not be overlooked at this point. The Eliza- 
bethan audience were not as familar with the plot of ‘Hamlet’ as we 
are today, if indeed most of them knew it at all. The story had 
been earlier dramatized by Kyd, and some of Shakspere’s auditors 
may have seen the older play, but Shakspere can hardly have 
assumed such acquaintance with the plot. He wrote for people 
who were seeing an absorbing story developing before their eyes, 
take next. They 
did not know that they were assisting at the birth of one of the 
world’s greatest tragedies. We must criticize the structure of 
‘Hamlet,’ then, like that of any other stage piece, and not allow 
modern ian iliarity with the plot to cloud the issue. 

The dramatic action following the dumb-show must now be 
studied in some detail. But it will be well first to look at the 
llows, and consider the 


be supposed to have 
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made in it—and whether he made any in the dumb-show. This 
investigation will, I think, provide comfort for those who are dis- 
turbed at the close resemblance of the play and the dumb-show 
to the facts of the murder. 


III 
THE SPOKEN PLAY 


A high literary value cannot be assigned to the ‘Murder of 
Gonzago,’ but it appears to be a fair specimen of the drama of the 
‘Cambises’ variety, which must have fallen upon the ears of Shak- 
spere’s audience as stilted and artificial. There is of course a good 
reason for the employment of this type of drama just here—the 


ame reason as in the First Player’s elocutionary effort on Hecuba; 


an 
Shakspere “had to distinguish the style of the speech from that of 
his own dramatic dialogue.’”*® ‘The ‘Murder of Gonzago,’ while not 
of a sort unknown to the audience of the Globe Theater, would 
have seemed old-fashioned on account of its conventionality, its 
monotonous rhymes, and its rather turgid rhetoric. All this, with 
the antiquated dumb-show, set sharply against the prose of the 
speeches of Hamlet, Ophelia, and the King, would have increased 
its illusion as a stage stage-play. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the lines inserted 
in the play by Hamlet. Did Shakspere mean that the audience 
should identify these? I think not: he lays stress on this insertion 
(in Hamlet’s conversation with the First Player, in his instructions 
to the players, and in his words to Horatio before the play), in 
order to make the close resemblance between the play and the mur- 
der more plausible, and to focus the interest of the audience upon 
the spoken play. If we must identify the insertion, it seems most 
likely that it is the speech of Lucianus the Poisoner, beginning 
“Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing,” because 
of Hamlet’s exultant words to Horatio after the play is over, when 
his test of the King’s guilt has fully succeeded. 

Ham. O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word for a thousand pound. 
Didst per ? 

Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 

Hor. Idid very well note him. 


* Bradley, ‘Shakespearean Tragedy,’ p. 413. 
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This fits well with Hamlet’s request before the play that Horatio 
shall narrowly observe the King, and see if “his occulted guilt do 
not itself unkennel in one speech.” But I do not believe that 
Shakspere felt it necessary for his audience to identify the inserted 
speech, since this evidence comes after the play. No dramatic 
purpose would be served by such knowledge, as far as the play- 
scene itself is concerned. On the other hand, the interest is height- 
ened if the audience is kept wondering which the fatal speech is to 
be, and watching, like Horatio, who has not been told which speech 
it is, for the king’s self-betrayal.” 

It is not a matter of consequence, and perhaps cannot be deter- 
mined, whether Hamlet’s preparations also involved alteration of 
theaction. Shakspere twice warns the audience through the mouth 
of Hamlet that the action of the play is to be strikingly like that of 
the murder. When Hamlet is elaborating his plan, some little time 
later than his first avowal of intention to make use of the ‘Murder 
of Gonzago,’ and insert a speech, he muses, 

I'll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father. 


And still later, in his words to Horatio, 


There is a play tonight before the king; 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 


So no strain is imposed upon the credulity of the audience, after all 
this preparation, to find the action of the play—and of the dumb- 
show—so like the murder. In point of fact, playgoers never are 
disturbed by it. And unless they are gimlet-eyed critics, they will 
not stop to inquire where the “dozen or sixteen lines” are, or 
whether Hamlet modified the action, inserting, let us say, the detail 


10 Greg (p. 402, note) thinks it inadmissible to regard the Poisoner’s speech 
as the insertion, “for that speech is clearly an integral part of the play, and does 
not particularly point at Claudius.’’ I should like to know how Mr. Greg 
knows that the Poisoner’s speech is an integral part of the play. Are we to be- 
lieve that Hamlet’s dozen or sixteen lines would have betrayed themselves by 
their style? As regards its not pointing particularly at Claudius, I am equally 
ataloss. It does everything but call him by name. For an explanation of the 
rather commonplace character of the lines, in contrast to the effect they produce, 
see below, p. 19. 

Bradley, ‘Shakespearean Tragedy,’ p. 133, has no doubt that the Poisoner’s 
speech is the inserted lines. 
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of the poison in the ears. They know that he was superintending 
the performance of the play, writing in a speech, and training the 
actors; that the play was of his own choice, and that one part of 
it was to be very like the murder of the elder Hamlet. That is 
enough, surely, for ordinary dramatic purposes. Shakspere has, 
indeed, been somewhat more careful here than is his wont; he fre- 
quently asks his audience to swallow very large coincidences for 
the sake of dramatic effect. 

are not really so great, 
perhaps, as they seem. They may be summed up in a sentence: 
a king with an apparently devoted wife is murdered, while asleep 
in his garden, by a relative who pours poison in his ears, and wins 
the love of the queen, pressing his suit with gifts." The murderer in 
the play is the nephew, not the brother of the victim. Stories of 
a man who makes love to a female relative or betrothed of a man he 
has killed are not uncommon, e1ther in history or fiction. They are 
frequent in Elizabethan drama of the revenge type—the ‘Spanish 
Tragedy,’ ‘Hoffman,’ ‘Antonio’s Revenge.’ Shakspere had already 
used the motive in Richard III.’ The most striking correspondence 
is the pouring of the poison into the ears; and this detail may be 
imagined, if we choose, to have been inserted at Hamlet’s command, 
in view of what is said of his part in choosing the play, and in 
giving directions for its proper production, with additions to the 
dialog. But I do not believe that Shakspere meant his audience 
to go so far as this. 


a | 


. caf ] . “\2 : . r I. fLansAin 
Those who are disturbed by the coincidence of Hamlet’s finding 


sutesodl nn deat all Tate Ontliee"a wmeniie 
a play which contained a scene so like that of his father’s murder 


the resemblances of action in the ‘Spanish 
T ; | ot rs ee 
Tragedy’ between the main plot and the play within the play. 


1 Balthazar 


In the main plot, Horatio is betrothed to Bel-Imperia 
] 


desires her, and employs Lorenzo to kill Horatio. Balthazar then 


makes love to Bel-Imperia, who kills him and commits suicide. 
Supply in this outline Erasto for Horatio, Soliman for Balthazar, 
the bashaw for Lorenzo, and Perseda for Bel-Imperia, and the plot 
of the play within the play is stated. Moreover, Hieronimo dis- 
closes the action of this inserted play to the murderers who'are to 
take part, Lorenzo and Balthazar, and who are destined to suffer 


ull the resemblances which seem so striking 
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death through it. There may be influence of the Soliman and 
Perseda situation, which Kyd seems to have derived from Henry 
Wotton’s ‘CourtlyeControversy of Cupid’s Cautels,’ upon the main 
plot of the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ but in criticising the dramatic 
action we are not at liberty to take this into account. We must 
look at the story as it presents itself to the audience, not at its 
literary antecedents. It is equally futile, in discussing the dramatic 
significance of ‘Hamlet,’ to point to historical analogs of the poison 
in the ears, however interesting these may be in themselves.” 
The historical fact may have influenced Shakspere—or Kyd in the 
earlier play—in the conception of the elder Hamlet’s death, and at 
the same time have suggested the name Gonzago, but we must not 
make the mistake of criticising the dramatic structure on this basis. 

The avowed objéct of Hamlet in staging the ‘Mouse-Trap’ 
is to “‘catch the conscience of the King.” But he has a secondary 
purpose, which reveals itself very clearly as the piece proceeds. 
He is consumed with a desire to know the extent of his mother’s 
guilt. Was she cognizant of the murder of her husband when she 
married Claudius? Is she perhaps equally guilty with him? This 
horrid suspicion is not quieted until the scene in her closet, when 
Hamlet directly taxes her with the murder. 

A bloody deed! almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Her response satisfies him that the accusation is groundless, and he 
never repeats it. But all through the play-scene his mind is tor- 
tured with this suspicion, and the Queen’s behavior serves on the 
whole to confirm it. When the Player Queen exclaims, 


In second husband let me be accurst! 
None wed the second but who kill’d the first— 


Gertrude, though in no wise guilty of the murder of the elder Ham- 
let, as we have seen,“ cowers before the attack upon women who 
marry a second time, and Hamlet, watching her narrowly, and prob- 
ably mistaking her agitation for deeper guilt, mutters “Worm- 


2 See Boas, ‘Works of Thomas Kyd,’ Oxford, 1901, pp. xxiii; lvi. The 
view of Boas seems more plausible than that of Sarrazin, that Kyd had 
written an earlier piece upon the Soliman and Perseda theme. 

* See Dowden’s note, Joc. cit., p. 122: “In 1538, the Duke of Urbano, mar- 
ried to a Gonzaga, was murdered by Luigi Gonzaga, who dropped poison into 


ga, 
his € — etc. 
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wood! Wormwood!” and finally breaks out into the open chal- 
lenge “Madam, how like you this play?”—Gertrude, under the 
eyes of the court, can only gasp, in confusion, “The lady doth protest 
too much, methinks.” It thus seems highly probable that the 
play-scene, which confirmed for Hamlet the truth of the Ghost’s 
accusation of Claudius, led to false conclusions in regard to his 
mother’s guilt. 

Meanwhile, the King is watching his chance to save the situa- 
tion, to stop the play if possible. But to break it off at this point 
would be dangerous. The Queen is painfully agitated; may not 
her distress be interpreted as guilt of the accusation in the play 
that “none wed the second but who kill’d the first?” Such a 
conclusion must be avoided at all costs. The gibes at women who 


marry a second time are offensive, but no revelation—all the court 


knows of the Queen’s second marriage. To stop the play on this 
ground would be to admit that the marriage was offensive, a sub- 
ject to be handled with gloves, a disgraceful thing. Hamlet’s tact- 
less insistence upon it can be forgiven a prince suffering from mental 
disease, just as his indecorous jests to Ophelia are forgiven. One 
cannot take offence at the disordered outpourings of a lunatic. 

The danger, as the King well knows, is that the play, or Hamlet 
himself, will reveal the true facts of the murder, in such a way that 
the court will understand them. But if this does not happen, and 
he can keep his composure, it will be better for him not to stop the 
play. He prepares, however, to break the piece off, should it be- 
come necessary, by a technicality. Stage-plays performed before 
royalty should contain nothing irritating to exalted sensibilities. 
It is to be presumed that this play, given under the direction of the 
prince, and obviously very familiar to him, will have been thus 
scrutinized. If, however, in consequence of Hamlet’s unsettled 
mind, or some oversight, this has not been done, the play can be 
stopped. The King can invoke this solution, then, if worst comes 
to worst. But a better line of defence is feigned surprise at the 
whispers that are going about the court. His query to Hamlet, 
then, “Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence in’t?” 
is really intended for the ears of the court, as much as to say, “I 
see no offence in this play as yet, but I observe that people are 
exchanging glances; are you sure that there is nothing inadmissible 


’ 


in the lines to come?’ 
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Both the play itself and the comments of Hamlet now take a 
more incisive turn. First, “your majesty, and we that have free 
souls, it touches us not,” then the revelation that the Poisoner who 
gains the love of the Queen is a relative of the dead man, then the 
actual enactment of the poisoning-scene. The King’s agitation 
increases; it is of a twofold nature: fear of betrayal by Hamlet’s 
comments, and the working of his own conscience at seeing his 
crime reénacted. Hamlet, for his part, reaches a pitch of almost 
uncontrollable nervous excitement. With a bombastic tag, “Come, 
the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge,” taken at random from 
old play-material,” he hurries on the climax, which may be expected 
to contain a speech in the grand style. The actual speech of the 
Poisoner is not very terrifying. But the king, who is not a man 
without imagination and conscience, as his soliloquy while at 
prayer proves, is not quite able to control himself. He has steeled 
himself through the dumb-show, but now, with the whisperings of 
the court about him, with his knowledge that Hamlet is fully 
acquainted with his guilt and the details of his crime, and with his 
suspense lest Hamlet shall betray him, he is not strong enough to 
endure the emotional strain of the action of the poisoning, repro- 
ducing before his eyes an act which is continually causing him the 
sharpest stings of conscience. It needs no very pointed language 
to strike him with horror; the revolting act:on of the crime, coupled 
with the murderer’s damnable faces in the darkened hall, is enough. 
So, “upon the talk of the poisoning,” as Hamlet later tells Horatio, 
and just at the moment that the murder is committed on the stage, 
he “‘blenches, ” and Hamlet, unable longer to contain himself, leaps 
up and cries out, 

He poisons him i’ the garden for’s estate. His name’s Gonzago; the story 
is extant, and writ in choice Italian; you shall see anon how the murderer gets 


the love of Gonzago’s wife. 


4% Cf. Dowden, note, p. 123, ‘Tragedy of Hamlet,’ quoting a communication 
by Simpson (Academy, Dec. 19, 1874) who “shows that Hamlet rolls into one 
two lines of The True Tragedie of Richardthe Third.” Greg objects that there is 
nothing in the action of the inserted play at this point which suggests revenge. 
But Hamlet’s words concern the style of the speech, not its matter. His inter- 
polations all through this scene,which are, of course, half made in his rdle of 
madman, and much affected by his intense excitement, should not be taken 
too literally. 
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Upon these last words, as Shakspere has carefully indicated 
through Ophelia’s exclamation," the King rises. The moment for 
leaving has come; Hamlet’s violence is such that his revelations are 
not to be risked further, and the ordeal of witnessing the represen- 
tation of the crime has become unendurable. So, calling for lights» 
the King rushes from the hall. 


It will be noted that while Hamlet’s wildness through the play- 


scene partly leads to the king’s self-betrayal, it also saves the king 
from exposure before the court. For it is perfectly clear that the 
noble spectators who attended the performance of the ‘Murder of 
Gonzago’ were not informed by it of the guilt of Claudius. That 
was not its intention,’’ and there is no evidence later on that any- 
one had guessed the truth. The court were looking at the play, and 
not, like Hamlet and Horatio, scanning the king’s visage."* On the 
other hand, Hamlet’s interpolated comments must have been heard 
by everyone, and the interruption of the play was sufficiently ex- 
plained for the courtiers on this ground. His outburst at the very 
end was hardly of a sort to be tolerated. Guildenstern tells Ham- 
let that the King is “marvellous distempered . . . with choler”— 
exceedingly angry; the Queen has said that Hamlet’s actions have 
bewildered and astonished her, and she confronts her son with the 
reproach that he has “much offended” Claudius; Polonius reminds 
her that Hamlet’s pranks “have been too broad to bear with,” 
and Claudius finds in the play-c~ene his final justification for send- 
ing Hamlet away. 
The terms of our estate may not endure 


Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. 


16 And as Greg has well emphasized. His comments in connection with this 
scene are often most suggestive; though I believe his interpretation of it, in the 
broader outlines, to be wholly mistaken. 

17 See Bradley, Shakespearean Trag« ly, p. 96. 

lights at the end may mx 4n that the action is to be imagined 
as taking place in a darkened hall, with the pley-stage illuminated. On the 
general subject of lighting in Elizabethan theatres, see W. J. Lawrence, ‘The 
Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies,’ Second Series, Philadelphia, 1913, 


I ff. 





Lawrence 


IV 
CONCLUSION 


To summarize briefly the results of the preceding pages is diffi- 
cult; dramatic analysis calls rather for extended exposition than for 
condensation. But, in view of the vast amount of Shakspere 
criticism which every year brings forth, it may be a convenience foe 
many readers to have the main results of the present essay reduced 
to their lowest terms and categorically set forth. 

In order to understand the play-scene, a careful review of the 
action preceding is necessary. The dumb-show is inserted with a 
definite dramatic purpose: to make clear to Shakspere’s audience 
that Claudius knew before the spoken play that Hamlet had learned 
the true facts of the murder. This puts the King on his guard and 
lessens the likelihood of his betraying himself, thus heightening 
the dramatic tension during the performance of the spoken play 
by making it seem likely that Hamlet’s plot may fail after all. 
There is every reason to conclude that Hamlet knew that the dumb- 
show was to be performed; but if it was intended as a test of the 
King’s guilt, it was a failure, and came near to wrecking Hamlet’s 
plans. The dumb-show is of a less usual type in that it offers a 
literal rather than a symbolical representation of the action to follow 
in the spoken play. Shakspere (or Kyd in the earlier ‘Hamlet’) 
made this arrangement in the interest of clearness and vividness; 
to have a symbolical pantomime of the play within the main play 
would have been too confusing. It is not admissible to suppose 
that Claudius and Gertrude did not pay attention to the dumb- 
show, and analysis of the situation shows why neither of them man- 


ifested discomposure upon witnessing it. The ‘Murder of Gonzago’ 


is intentionally archaic and artificial in type, because it was neces- 
sary to convey the illusion of a stage-play presented before the 
actors in the main stage-play. Shakspere informs us that it was 
especially prepared by Hamlet for the occasion; Hamlet has com- 
manded the performance of this particular piece, trained the actors, 
and urged the King and Queen to be present; twice Hamlet says 
that the action will be strikingly like that of the murder, and several 
times he alludes to a speech which is to be from his pen and inserted 
in the play. This removes the reproach of too great coincidence 
between the events of the murder and the ‘Mouse-Trap,’ and serves 
to concentrate attention upon the spoken play. The exact identi- 
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fication of the “dozen or sixteen lines” inserted in the ‘Murder of 
Gonzago’ is impossible, and it does not appear that Shakspere 
meant the audience to identify them. If the attempt must be 
made, the probabilities are in favor of the speech of Lucianus the 
Poisoner. The play is a test of the Queen’s guilt as well as of the 
King’s; Hamlet probably gathers false conclusions from her de- 
meanor. The King does not stop the play, because to do so would 
be a tacit confession of guilt. His agitation lest the words of Ham- 
let, who is now in possession of his secret, or the words of the play 
itself, should reveal to the court the true facts of the murder, to- 
gether with his horror at seeing his crime literally reenacted, cause 
him to “blench,” whereupon Hamlet breaks in with words and 
action so violent that the King has adequate excuse for stopping 
the play and leaving the hall. The court does not suspect the guilt 
of Claudius, for they have not been occupied, like Hamlet and Hora- 
tio, in watching his face, but they have all heard the wild outbursts 
of Hamlet, which are accepted as sufficient reason for stopping the 
performance. The King’s determination to get rid of Hamlet thus 
gains added justification; it appears hazardous to allow him to re- 
main longer at the court. 

The analysis offered in the preceding pages is entirely in keeping 
with what may be called the traditional view of the play, as ex- 
pressed by the best critics of the present day. The lover of ‘Ham- 
let’ is not asked to accept a new and startling hypothesis which will 
totally change the significance of the piece; he is invited rather to 
consider Shakspere’s art in the management of detail. Surely 
the main lines of the action are simple and definite, and have been 
accepted as such by generations of playgoers. Shakspere did not 
obscure the story so that it has been misunderstood for three hun- 
dred years. There is every indication, however, that he labored 
over ‘Hamlet’ more than was his wont, spending loving care on the 
nice adjustment of the smaller issues. We have endeavored to 
perceive his purpose in some of these subtler questions. Such 
minute study, surely, should not have the effect of blunting the 
poignancy of the tragedy or of diminishing its imaginative appeal. 
On the contrary, it should leave us with a new admiration for 
Shakspere’s technical accomplishment, and a more sane and 
discriminating enjoyment of his greatest masterpiece. 

WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


Columbia University. 









PHILOSOPHIES OF STYLE 


The need of a sound theory of literature and criticism is shown 
by numerous attempts in recent years to state principles which may 
be applied in the consideration of literature, particularly contem- 
porary literature. These attempts have revealed striking differences 
and a tendency toward the formation of schools of thought, so that 
we may look for vigorous controversy for a long time tocome. In 
this controversy the problem of style will be important, and it seems 
worth while to consider a few of its aspects, with some reference 
to the larger problem of which it is a part. 

There are many philosophies of style—at least, many persons 
have different views of what style means—views perhaps not always 
to be dignified as philosophies. Three of these may be regarded 
as sufficiently inclusive to represent the main possibilities. 

First, there is that striking and positive essay of Herbert 
Spencer’s boldly entitled “‘The Philosophy of Style.” It presents 
an obviously scientific theory which depends immediately upon its 
author’s evolutionary philosophy. Literature is an instrument of 
communication, and upon effective communication any successful 
life of the race depends. Now effectiveness means, primarily, that 
the fund of human energy is not wasted, that the means of com- 
munication shall have no more than its share of thisenergy. There- 
fore, Spencer concludes that “economy of the recipient’s attention 

is . . . the secret of effect, alike in the choice and col” 
location of words, in the best arrangement of clauses in a sentence, 
in the proper order of its principal and subordinate propositions, 
in the judicious use of simile, metaphor, and other figures of speech, 
and even in the rhythmical sequence of syllables.” Why is Saxon 
English more forcible than Latin English? Because of early asso- 


ciation, since “a child’s vocabulary is almost wholly Saxon,” which 


means a very strong association of words and ideas for the adult. 


“But in what does a strong association between a word and an 
idea differ from a weak one? Simply in the greater ease and rapid- 


ity of the suggestive action. It can be in nothing else. Both of 
two words, if they be strictly synonymous, eventually call up the 
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same image.”’ And in a similar fashion, sentence structure, figures 
of speech, and rhythm are explained. This theory is not of much 
significance for the present paper, and I shall not comment upon it 
at length. The reader, however, may keep it in mind as a thor- 
oughly and typically scientific theory, as one that would naturally 
appeal to the scientific temper, and one that applies in a greater 
or less degree to most scientific writing. 

The second theory of style I cannot refer so definitely to any 
one writer. It is of greater literary interest, for it is distinctly a 
theory of literary men and has a relation to literary history. I call 
it the classical theory because of its association with the classical 
writers of the eighteenth century as well as with later writers of 
classical tendencies. This theory makes style the dress of thought, 
and, like the theory of Spencer, it distinguishes sharply between 
form and content, between style and matter. It differs from the 
theory of Spencer in that adornment as well as usefulness (if that 
term may roughly correspond to economy) is a principle. 

Pope’s famous lines are as good a classical interpretation of 
style as any we may find: 


True expression, like th’ unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon, 
It gilds all objects but it alters none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable. 


At first glance one might suppose that Spencer himself would accept 
these lines, but the word gilds shows the gap between the two 
views, even though “it alters none” indicates a strong similarity. 
Pope is thinking of ornamentation. And Pope’s view is the con- 
ventional one of the eighteenth century. To Dryden it seems that 
style—at times, at least—meant little more than a trick which con- 
ceals its own artfulness. In his preface to Religio Laici, after a dis- 
cussion of the difference between the style suitable for instruction 
and that appropriate for passion, he remarks that “a man is to be 
cheated into passion, but reasoned into truth.” More pertinent 


is a sentence in a letter to the Earl of Abingdon printed with 
Eleonora, which refers to the magnificence of words and the force 


of figures as adorning “the sublimity of thought.’ 
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The distinction is made just as clearly by the theorists who 
were not poets—Hugh Blair, George Campbell, and Lord Kames.! 
In his Elements of Criticism? Lord Kames remarks: 

Language possesseth a beauty superior greatly in degree, of which we are 


eminently sensible when a thought is communicated with perspicuity and 





sprightliness. The be ‘ of language, arising from its power of expressing 
thought, is apt to be confounded with the beauty of the thought itself: the 
beauty of thought, transferred to the expression, makes it appear more beauti- 
ful. But these beauties, if we wish to think accurately, must be distinguished 
from each other. They are in reality so distinct that we sometimes are con- 
f the highest pleasure | re can afford, when the subject expressed 

r le: a thing that is loathsome, or a scene of horror to make one’s 

und on end, may be described so lively, as that the disagreeableness of 

t shall not even obscure the agreeableness of the description. l 

t present observe that this | ty is the beauty of means fitted to an 

t of communicating thought; and hence it evidently appears, that of 





several expressions all conveying the same thought, the most beautiful, in the 
sense now mentioned, is that which in th st perfect manner answers its end. 

At first glance, again, these final words might seem to indicate a 
philosophy of style much like that of Spencer, but there is a subtle 


and important distinction. Kames says that the be auty otf sty le 


of which he is speaking represents adaptation to an end, the com- 
munication of thought, and if we are to judge from the preceding 
sentences, the skillful presentation of insignificant or unpleasing 
matter may be in itself a great beauty. But if this is true, the 

eauty is not in useful service, it is in the gymnastics of the writer, 
and we have to recognize that style has its own ornamental beauty. 
Spencer is consistent. Kames perhaps has a better grasp of the 
facts of literature, but he is not consistent in giving style an inde- 
pendent value and yet insisting that this value is adaptation to 
communication. Perhaps a homely illustration will make the point 
clearer. Suppose a store has an automobile truck for delivering 
goods. It is particularly well adapted for the quick delivery of the 


soods which the firm handles, and no matter how insignificant the 
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goods which are delivered, there may be a sense of pleasure in the 
graceful and expeditious handling. So, Kames would say, is one 
pleased at the efficient communication of insignificant matter. 
But let us press the matter further. Suppose the delivery truck 
had been made expressly to deliver one particular load to you, and 
that load was something you did not want. In that case I am 
quite sure that the pleasure in the efficiency of the delivery would 
not be present. Now this is precisely true of style. The style ofa 
particular piece of prose is the style of that prose and no other, and 
so it must be judged. If the unpleasant matter is disregarded be- 
cause the style is agreeable, then Kames has failed to give what is 
the true explanation. Spencer would not accept Kames’s explana- 
tion. There is no real economy if the matter communicated is not 
worth communicating. 

It may occur to the reader that there is another aspect of the 
analogy. The delivery truck may please because it may indicate 
by the manner in which it carries worthless objects that it may be 
used for really important service, and the style of a worthless essay 


may seem worthy of a better content. There is a bit of truth in 
this, but a style which may serve as a carry-all for the various 
articles in a department store of ideas, images, and emotions is not 
the style that Kames or any one else is thinking about. 


I have already indicated that Spencer’s theory and the classica 
theory agree in distinguishing sharply between style and matter’ 
The romanticists on the other hand, deny the distinction between 
matter and form which the classicists were so careful to assert. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge,? and Carlyle made statements which show 
the newer attitude. Wordsworth, we are told, called style “the 
incarnation of thought,”* a statement which, according to 
DeQuincey, was the weightiest thing he had ever heard about style. 
And among the wise sayings of Teufelsdréckh is this: “Language 
is called the Garment of Thought; however, it should rather be, 
Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body, of Thought.” But it 
was DeQuincey who crystallized the tendency into a clear theoreti- 
cal expression in his essay on “Style.” In discussing the tendency 


3See Biographia Literaria, ch. xviii. 
*See DeQuincey’s Works (London, 1897), vol. X, pp. 229 f. . 
§ Sartor Resartus, Book I, ch. xi. 
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of his countrymen to underrate the accomplishment of style, he 
remarks * 


In no country upon earth, were it possible to carry such a maxim into 
practical effect, is it a more determinate tendency of the national mind to value 
the maiter of a book, not only as paramount to the manner, but even as distinct 
from it, and as capable of a separate insulation. What first gave a shock to 
such a tendency, must have been the unwilling and mysterious sense that, in 
some cases, the matter and manner were so inextricably interwoven, as not to 
admit of this coarse bisection. The one was embedded, entangled, and inter- 
fused through the other in a way which bade defiance to such gross mechanical 
separations. 


Far along in this same essay occurs a passage which takes us to 
the very heart of the matter. After speaking of a social condition 
in which restless enthusiasm is combined with excessive leisure and 
scarcity of books, DeQuincey continues:’ 


Men living permanently under such influences must of mere necessity 
resort to that order of intellectual pursuits which requires little aid ab exira; 
that order, in fact, which philosophically is called ‘subjective,’ as drawing much 
from our own proper selves or little (if anything) from extraneous objects 
Such pursuits are peculiarly favorable to the culture of style. In fact, they 
force that culture. A man who has absolute facts to communicate from some 
branch of study, external to himself, as physiology, suppose, or anatomy, or 
astronomy, is careless of style; or at least he may be so, because he is 
independent of style, for what he has to communicate neither readily admits, 
nor much needs, any graces in the mode of communication: the matter 
transcends and oppresses the manner. The matter tells without any manner 
at all. But he who has to treat a vague question, such as Cicero calls a gquaestio 
infinita, when everything has to be finished* out of his own peculiar feelings, or 
his own way of viewing things, (in contradistinction to a quaestio finila, where 
determinate data from without already furnish the main materials), soon finds 
that the manner of treating it not only transcends the matter, but very often 
and in a very great proportion, is the matter. 


This statement from DeQuincey’s famous essay, the reader will 
note, makes style a peculiarity of a particular class of literature, 
and in such literature he identifies manner with matter. It should 
be noted perhaps that more than once previously style had been 
discussed in terms not so different from those of DeQuincey. 


® Works, vol. X, pp. 137 f. 

’ Ibid., p. 226. 

* Apparently this word should be “furnished” to correspond with the 
“furnish” in the same sentence, but all the editions I have been able to examine 


have “ finished.” 
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Buffon’s saying, “Le style est "homme méme,’’® implies almost as 
much. Ben Jonson had anticipated this statement with his “The 
style is the image of the mind,’’” and perhaps both Jonson and 
Buffon had received a hint from Erasmus’s “‘Qualis homo, talis 
oratio.’" Truly interpreted, all these statements mean much 
what DeQuincey means. Yet none of these writers—not even De- 
Quincey—saw the possible implications of their statements. 

become evident, I suppose, that different views 


i 


It has already 
of style depend upon different views of what literature is. As al- 
ready said, to Spencer literature is primarily communication, and 
as such an important factor in man’s social life. It is communica- 
tion, of course, not merely of facts but also of emotions which we 
associate with art. For the classicist, literature is representation. 
This means communication, of course, but the emphasis here is 
upon the relation between author and work, upon the truth and 
appropriateness of the representation of the author’s conception, 
while in communication the emphasis is rather upon the relation be- 


tween medium and reader. For the romanticist, literature is 


creation, the emphasis being ultimately upon the work itself as a 
fact—whether for the mind of the writer or of the reader. Inas- 
much as communication does not apply to literature as an art pri- 
marily, and since its fundamental assumption of the separation of 
matter and form is also found in representation, our discussion may 
be limited to the romantic and the classical theories of literature. 

For the classicist the matter of literature isa very definite thing 
which literature must represent as truly and beautifully as it can. 


Literature is, in Pope’s words, 


t oft was thought, but ne’er s prest 
The matter. if me eawe tenler ia enmmatiine often thane - 
ne matter, 1 fope says truly, 1s something olten thought—the 
. . 1 ’ 1 . P 4 fosgst Whe 
universal, in other words—and there is no meaning to conient be- 


yond this. The classicist posits a common world of thought, just 
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but I do not think the substitution of “‘literature”’ is arbitrary. ‘‘ With the 
neo-classicists [wit was always reé rarded as of the essence of poetic art.” Spin- 
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as the scientist posits a common world of matter. This world of 
thought can be translated into language in a variety of ways. If 
the language is striking and brilliant, the result is literature. 


For the romanticist, on the other hand, each individual has his 
own world of thought, and it is the business of the writer to translate 
this individual world into language. But the mere bringing to- 
gether of the universal truths, or even of definite images associated 
with the universal facts of experience, is inadequate for this pur- 
pose. The writer, according to this view, has a task somewhat like 
that of the symbolist, that of expressing that for which no words 
exist. If we may say that the word which the writer uses creates 
a perfectly clear picture around which there is a region of shadows 
and mysteries where vague associations and emotions lurk, then it 
is the clear picture which the classicist uses, but it is the twilight 
zone which is dear to the romanticist. The reason is of course that 
the material of the romanticist is subjective. When the romanti- 
cist has written, the content is different with each change of word or 
phrase, each modification of rhythm caused by a rearrangement of 
the parts of a sentence. He cannot distinguish between style and 
thought. So far, however, the romantic theory seems to make 
literature representative as much as does the classical theory, the 
difference being merely in the material represented. The justifica- 
tion for the word “creation” is possible only if the process of com- 
position is really creative.“ But this is implied in the theory that 
style is the incarnation of thought. 

The problem may become clearer as stated in the language of 
recent criticism, which shows still a sympathy for different theories 
of style according as its tendencies are classical or romantic. The 
distinction is shown in an interesting way in the work of two recent 
Professors of Poetry in Oxford University. Courthope’s critical 
opinions were derived largely from the classical sources which in- 
spired the writers of the eighteenth century, and the attitude is very 
similar. In his lectures on “Poetical Conception” and “Poetical 
Expression” this attitude is made manifest again and again, as 
two short quotations will make clear. 


8 The term “creative literature” is often used to distinguish poems, novels 
dramas, etc., from critical writing. The distinction is valuable, but has no re- 
lation to our problem. 

M Life in Poetry: Law in Taste, pp. 37 ff. 
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We conclude, then, with Horace that the secret of life in poetry lies in the 
power to give individual form to universal ideas of nature adapted for expression 
in any of the recognized classes of metrical composition. . . . 

What is required of the poet above all things is right conceplion—the res 
lecta potenter of Horace—a happy choice of subject matter which shall at once 
assimilate readily with the poet’s genius, and shall, in Shakespeare’s pbrase, 
“show the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.”” The poet 

. must realize the nature of the subject matter which, in his generation, 
most needs expression, and know whether it requires to be expressed in the epic, 
dramatic, lyric, or satiric form. "When the subject has been rightly conceived, 
then, as Horace says, it will instinctively clothe itself in the right form of expres- 
sion, according to the laws of art. 


Here we have, stated in the clearest terms, the classical separa- 
tion of form and matter, in spite of the slight concession in the word 
“instinctively ” of the last sentence. 

It is impossible to do full justice to Courthope’s position in these 
brief quotations from the two lectures, and the same statement may 
be made in regard to the quotation from Bradley which I am going 
to give. In his inaugural lecture on “Poetry for Poetry’s Sake’™ 
the question of the relation of poetic form and poetic matter is 
analyzed very thoroughly from a romantic point of view. The 
following extract sums up his doctrine: 


Pure poetry is not the decoration of a preconceived and clearly defined 
matter: it springs from the creative impulse of a vague imaginative mass press- 
ing for development and definition. If a poet already knew exactly what he 
meant to say, why should he write the poem? The poem would in fact already 
be written. For only its completion can reveal, even to him, exactly what he 
wanted. When he began and while he was at work, he did not possess his mean- 
ing; it possessed him. It was not a fully formed soul asking for a body; it was 
an inchoate soul in the inchoate body of perhaps two or three vague ideas and a 
few scattered phrases. The growing of this body into its full stature and per- 
fect shape was the same thing as the gradual self-definition of the meaning. 
And this is the reason why such poems strike us as creations, not manufactures, 
and have the magical effect which mere definition cannot produce. This is also 
the reason why, if we insist on asking the meaning of such a poem, we can only 
be answered, “It means itself.” 


How far this is from Courthope’s conception of poetry as the 
union of the universal and external with the individual is plain.” 
Indeed, if we are to believe Bradley, it would be impossible for the 
poet to follow Courthope’s advice to choose a subject-matter of 


% Oxford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 3 ff. 
* Cf. Courthope, pp. 44 f. 
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universal interest, since he himself does not know, in advance, what 
his subject-matter is. 

In spite of the fact that Bradley is here speaking of poetry and 
DeQuincey in the extracts already given is thinking primarily of 
prose, their remarks apply to both types, and consequently there is 
no confusion resulting from the use now of poetry and again of 
prose as the object of consideration. How certainly this is true 
will appear from the following sentences of a critic, Walter Raleigh, 
who also takes the romantic view of style:!” 

Matter and form are not so inseparable as the popular philosophy would 
have them; indeed, the very antithesis between them is a cardinal instance of 
how language reacts on thought, modifying and fixing a cloudy truth. The 
idea pursues form not only that it may be known to others, but that it may 
know itself, and the body in which it becomes incarnate is not to be distin- 
guished from the informing soul. It is recorded of a famous Latin historian 
how he declared that he would have made Pompey win the battle of Pharsalia 
had the effective turn of the sentence required it. He may stand for the true 
type of the literary artist. The business of letters, howsoever simple to those 
who think truth-telling a gift of nature, is in reality two-fold, to find words for a 
meaning and to find a meaning for words. 

It should be noted that the last sentence in the above passage 
does not state the truth precisely, since, as Bradley notes, the 
meaning is not really there until the words are there. With this 
slight correction, the two passages mean the same thing. The 
problem of prose style is one with that of poetic style. 

So far, I have been trying to state what the main philosophies 
of style are and to indicate their relation tocriticism. I have not 
tried to show that the classical or romantic, or even the Spencerian 
view of style is wrong, though I suppose it is evident that no one 
theory seems to explain all the facts. Now it may be worth while 
to see if it is possible to throw any light on the value of these 
theories. To do so, let us see what the distinction between litera- 
ture as representation and literature as creation means when applied 
to criticism: that is, what kind of criticism is likely to result as one 
or the other theory is accepted. This pragmatic test is, of course, 
very important.!* 


17 W. Raleigh, Style, p. 62. 

18 Perhaps a note should be added at this point in regard to the light that 
may be gained from studies in aesthetics in so far as they deal with the general 
problem of art. Without pretending to have made a thorough investigation of 
all the literature, I may say that aesthetic theory, in so far as it is based on 
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As a starting point I shall take the opposition, long ago pointed 
out,!* between the imitative theory of poetry advanced by Aristotle 
and the theory of creation assigned to Bacon. According to Aris- 
totle, poetry is imitation—imitation of something outside the mind 
of the author—and it must meet the test of truth, not necessarily 
literal fidelity to the facts of the external world, but fidelity to the 
“universal” which constitutes a higher kind of reality. Bacon, on 
the other hand, regarded poetry as creation or fantasy, a use of the 
imagination in the construction, out of images furnished by the real 
world, of that which satisfies one’s desires as the real world cannot 
do. The distinction of definition thus stated would not be accepted 
by the advocates of classical and romantic theories today. Aristo- 
tle does not sufficiently provide for the element added by the 
author to satisfy the modern classicist, and Bacon divorces the 
world of imagination from the world of reality somewhat too crude- 
ly for the modern romanticist, who would deny that the world of 
art exists primarily to satisfy the desires thwarted in the world of 
reality. 

And yet we are getting at an important implication which I 
wish to bring out. According to the theory of representation, 


literature is set over against life, and yet is most intimately related 
to it. Literature points out the real significance of life, it suggests 





psychology, tends to emphasize art as representing purely the aesthetic life, and 
the aesthetic life, in turn, as distinct from the rest of life. Consequently, there 
has been a movement toward the identification of matterandform. Beginning 
with the subjective and individual, aesthetics carries through its explanation 
in subjective terms. See Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, pp. 441 ff.; Croce’s 
Aesthetic (Douglas Ainslee’s translation), pp. 26f. The study of the origins of 
art on the other hand, seems to favor the distinction between matter and form. 
It finds that art is a social fact, that artistic activity, as Hirn and Grosse and 
others have shown, has sprung, almost universally, from practical activity, 
and that the art of civilized people has utilitarian ends. It does not see art 
as primarily a phenomenon in the life of an individual, the end of which is self- 
realization; rather, it sees art as a social phenomenon which has a social end. 
The picture, the poem, the temple of early peoples, and even of uncivilized 
tribes of our own time, were fundamentally useful, and even among the most 
highly civilized peoples they are not divorced from usefulness. Only music 
furnishes a possible exception. See Hirn, Origins of Art, p. 306; Grosse, The 
Beginnings of Art, p. 406. 

19 David Masson, Essays Biographical and Critical (Cambridge, 1856), p. 
411. Seealso Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning, Book II, iv. 2, and various 
passages in Aristotle’s Poetics. 
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the goal of life, it criticizes life, it “shows the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure,” it expresses life. In testing 
literature, consequently, the tests are almost exactly those which 
are applied to life. The work is a kind of index to the life of an 
author, or community, or century. An underlying philosophy of 
life is looked for, and to this philosophy of life are applied the tests 
which have been learned by contact with the real world, and in the 
end the work of art is judged good or bad accordingly. In the 
word of Aristotle, it must have “‘truth.”” By the theory of creation 
(in the modern, not the Baconian sense), literature is life, is one of 
the many embodiments of the will to live, and Bacon himself 
seems to have meant something of the sort. The author is not 
trying, fundamentally, to give expression to a particular way of 
looking at life; he is merely driven by an instinct toward the reali- 
zation of hisown nature. The writer starts with a need which may 
be satisfied only by artistic creation, and the process by which the 
need is satisfied is life, not a substitute for life, nor a representation 
of life, nor even an interpretation of life. In discussing the larger 
question of all art Lord Haldane, in The Pathway to Reality (Stage 
the Second), presents, in philosophical language, the theory of 
creation: ‘‘ Beauty and the objective world of art constitute a real 
by themselves, a real complete in itself, an aspect of the world as 
it seems which is real, as every other aspect is real, because it is 
an aspect in which the mind presents itself to itself, is for itself, a 
phase which cannot be explained away or melted down because it 
is one among the ultimate forms of reality.”” The author, en- 
deavoring later to make a division of his completed product into 
matter and form, sometimes says that he is merely a spectator of 
his own activity. But as a matter of fact he is no more and no less 
a spectator of the process than is one who talks a spectator or 
auditor of his speech process. Both the one and the other, to a 
very considerable extent, know what they meant to say only after 
they have said it.** Consequently, since literature is merely a 
distinct phase of life, the tests which are to be applied to it must be 
unique—that is, they must be tests applicable to this particular form 
of life, and not tests borrowed from some other form or phase of life. 


20 P, 182. 
*t Joubert’s statement, “We only know just what we meant to say after 
we have said it,” is quoted by Huey, The Psychology of Reading, p. 132. 
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So this opposition between two definitions of literature leads to 
another opposition—the opposition between objective and formal 
criticism on the one hand and subjective and personal criticism 
on the other.” The one, of course, naturally applies the moral test, 
since the supreme test of conduct is moral. The questions asked 
are: Is the given work of art true? Does it give moral uplift? 
Does it give one a broader and more intimate outlook on life? 
Is the philosophy of life sane and wholesome? Is the line of 
conduct suggested one that will meet the test of use? The ques- 
tion “Is the work beautiful?” may also be asked, but the answer 
depends chiefly on the answers to the questions which precede. 

The subjective and personal—that is, the impressionistic critic 
asks to what division of human life the work of literature belongs, 
and himself gives the answer that it isa work of art and appeals 
to the aesthetic side of man’s*nature. Consequently, he says, the 
only appeal possible is to the aesthetic judgment. Not “Is the 
work true?” but “Does it produce the aesthetic thrill?” To 
quote again from Lord Haldane: “In the concrete fact of art, we 
can never value a poem merely for its cadence, or only for its mean- 


ing. It isan end in itself, and is to be valued for its own sake, and 
not for that of some end or standard beyond . . . Art can never 
be explained in terms of anything else, for that would mean that as 


? 


a form of reality it was derivative only, and not self-subsisting. 
If the critic Who is working upon this assumption is a hedonist and 


* Perhaps I am simplifying too much in resolving the problem of the im- 
pressionistic and aesthetic critic into the one question. Professor Spingarn, 
whose recent book entitled Creative Criticism contains a radical statement of 
the aesthetic (and romantic) view, gives the following as the “questions that 
modern critics have been taught to ask when face to face with the work of a 
poet”: “‘ What has the poet tried to do, and how has he fulfilled his intention? 
What is he striving to express, and how has he expressed it? What impression 
does his work make on me, and how can I best express that impression?” In 
order to answer these questions the critic must become one with the author— 
that is, must himself be a creator; otherwise he cannot know whether the author 
has succeeded or failed. So far as I can see the appeal is to the feeling of beauty 
for critic as well as for author. In any case Professor Spingarn rejects absolute- 
ly any judgment not aesthetic. 

What this position means for style is shown by the following sentence: 
“ But the theory of styles has no longer a real place in modern thought; we have 
learned that it is no less impossible to study style as separate from the work of 
art than to study the comic as separate from the work of the comic artist.” 
(Creative Criticism, p. 31). 
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nothing more, he is satisfied with the momentary pleasure. But he 
may withold judgment in order to learn whether or not the thrill of 
the particular work criticized is a permanent possibility for himself 
or for others, and by the observation of signs may be able to form 
tentative judgments without the direct appeal to aesthetic feeling. 
Nevertheless, such judgments must yield in the end to the imme- 
diate judgment of aesthetic feeling.” 

To the ordinary person, no one view is likely to seem wholly 
true or wholly false. He does not wish to surrender either im- 
pressionistic or objective criticism. He believes there is truth and 
value in both romanticism and classicism. And he is likely to find 
truth also in each interpretation of literature 

Professor Woodberry, in his brilliant essay on “ Aesthetic Criti- 
cism”™ has shown that each person who approaches and appre- 
ciates a work of art is himself a creator, so that a Paradise Lost 
may mean one thing in the century in which it came into existence 
and another in the twentieth century, may mean one thing to one 
individual and something else to another individual in either the 
seventeenth or twentieth century. And yet most people will feel 
that communication is an important element in all literature. The 
poem or essay which is for the author alone is almost inconceivable. 
It is true that numberless poems and essays are never read by any- 
one except the writer, and that numberless poems and essays are 
not written with the expectation that anyone will ever see them. 
Yet an element in the psychology of composition is the feeling of 

3 Remy de Gourmont’s very stimulating book, Le Probléme du Style, in- 
sists on the aesthetic element in literature in contradistinction to the moral, 
“L’art est incompatible avec une préoccupation morale ou religieuse; la beau 
ne porte ni a la piété, ni a la contrition, et la gloire de Dieu éclate principale- 
ment en des ouvrages de la mentalité la plus humble et de la rhétorique la plus 
médiocre.”” (p. 48). At another place the same writer remarks that one who 
feels the literary beauty of a sermen of Bossuet will not be touched religiously 
and one who weeps for the death of Ophelia does not have the aesthetic sense. 
Beside these statements should be placed the following: “‘C’est peut-étre une 
erreur de vouloir distinguer la forme et la matiére” (p. 152). The thinker who, 
like Lord Haldane and Gourmont, makes a sharp distinction between art and 
the rest of life naturally will find it difficult to distinguish matter from form. 
However, it should be added that for practical purposes Gourmont does make 
the distinction, insisting that style should be supported by vigorous thought. 

Professor Spingarn says in reference to the new criticism: “We have done 
with all moral judgment of literature.” 

* Two Phases of Criticism, pp. 39 ff. 
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communion, of making others—perhaps imaginary persons—come 
in contact with the writer’s personality, admire, and sympathize. 
As a psychological fact for the writer, there is present—almost al- 
always, I feel safe in saying—the reader, real or imaginary. No 
doubt this is not quite what Spencer meant by communication, but 
even when definite facts and opinions are to be communicated, there 
isalso present, if there is literature, the emotional element suggested 
by the word communion. It is entirely true that literature is a 
social fact, and the presence of practical purposes—of bringing 
about reforms or giving information, as in Ruskin or Arnold or 
Parkman—does not make the work the less a work of art, or litera- 
ture, at least not necessarily so. 

But representation, with its emphasis upon truth and a noble 
subject-matter, also appeals to the average person as a fact of litera- 
ture. The historian who tells the story of a nation, the novelist 
who reveals the underlying motives which determine the relations 
between men and women, the poet who expresses the ideals of an 
age or nation, if they are artists are representing or expressing. 
As I have previously stated, the emphasis is here on the relation 
between the work of art and the original. The representation must 
be true and the thing represented must be worthy. Can there be 
any question that there is at least a practical distinction between 
the content—the events of a nation’s history, or the actions and 
feelings of men and women—and the form—the words with their 
proper arrangement, presenting plainly or with a flourish, the 
matter? What else do we mean when we speak of the plain style 
and the ornate style? 

An extremely able discussion of the two aspects of literature, 
expression (which resembles what I have called representation)* 


* Expression, I suppose, implies a more specific reference to personal feel- 
ings than does representation. The word “representation” I have used in a 
popular rather than a technical sense; and I have somewhat avoided the term 
“expression” because of a possible confusion with the “expressionist theory” of 
aesthetics. When Pope used the word, he was thinking of language as a me- 
dium of communication. He thought that something definite existed prior to 
the “expression.” But for modern aesthetics, “expression” is something else. 
Mr. E. F. Carritt, interpreting Croce’s theory of beauty as expression (The 
Theory of Beauty, p. 186), says: “‘ What is it that we express (or intuit) before 
we have expressed (or intuited) it? The simplest answer is that we cannot tell, 
it is only by expression (or intuition) that it becomes knowable.” Expression 
(and therefore art) does not, according to Croce, imply communication at all. 
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and communication was made by Professor Fred N. Scott in an 
article entitled “The Most Fundamental Differentia of Poetry 
and Prose,” which appeared in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association as long ago as 1904. Art is there defined as 
“the means by which an individual expresses his thoughts, feelings, 
and experiences (that is, himself) and communicates them to his 
fellowmen.’’ The impulse to express and the impulse to communi- 
cate are coincident, but, according to Professor Scott, the product 
is different as one or the other predominates. Naturally in poetry 
the impulse to expression predominates and in prose the impulse to 
communication. On this helpful distinction I would make two 
remarks: First, it distinguishes between different kinds of poetry 
and different kinds of prose as well as between poetry and prose. 
Secondly, as I have previously indicated, the impulse to communi- 
cate is an essential element in expression. 

Now the prose in which the impulse to express predominates is 
of course that which has most of poetical quality—that is, it is the 
prose which is full of personal feeling and a permeating sense of 
beauty. And it is in such prose that style is of greatest importance, 
for as the impulse to communicate becomes less important (we are 
accepting, for the moment, as true the distinction beween com- 
munication and expression), the style becomes more important. 
Yet style is supposed to refer particularly to the medium of com- 
munication. If communication and expression are clearly dis- 
tinguishable, how can this fact be explained? 

It is the impossibility of making sharp distinctions between 
expression and communication and between form and content in 
poetry and literary prose alike that justifies the creative theory. 
Perhaps the difficulty in distinctions can be brought home by a 
consideration of the relation of language and thought. Naturally, 
of course, we think of language in relation to form and of thought 
in relation to content. But the matter is not so simple. Raleigh, 





“The aesthetic fact is altogether completed in the expressive elaboration of the 
impressions” (Croce’s Aesthelics, translated by Douglas Ainslee, p. 82). I 
am not prepared to accept this interpretation of “expression” as equivalent 
to what I mean by “creation” largely because I believe that communication— 
at least as a feeling of sympathetic communion in the mind of the writer—is a 
real element in the “creation” of literature. In Professor Scott’s use of the 
word “expression” communication is of course not implied, but I do not un- 
derstand that he identifies the aesthetic fact with expression. 
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in the passage already cited, has called attention to the fact that 
language reacts on thought—a fact previously pointed out by 
DeQuincey in his essay on style. The reaction is certainly very 
real. Sometimes, indeed, the thought seems to derive from the lan- 
guage. John Drinkwater says that Swinburne wrote poetry “of un- 
mistakable beauty and integrity, that . . . was created out of the 
life of language itself, words growing, as it were, into a dual being 
of vision and form.” From the point of view of the literary artist, 
words are material crying out for form. Poe tells us how “The 
Raven” developed from the word “nevermore,” the story being a 
“pretext” for its continuous use. Lafcadio Hearn writes that 
poems or sentences which he had composed during sleep containing 
words “which never existed in any language” were “really very 
fine.”” If such poems or sentences had meaning, as of course they 
did for Hearn, then one cannot say that the words represent the 
meaning; they simply are the meaning. These are of course ex- 
treme cases. But it is not unusual for thought and language— 
that is, the ultimate and perfect language—to come into existence 
at the same time; and it is of course a commonplace that what 
seems to be a defect of language turns out to be a defect of thought 
aswell. The thought is transformed as it becomes literature. 

It is often said that the material of poetry and of some prose is 
emotion, for which language is made the vehicle of communication. 
But is it, in fact, the author’s intention to transfer crude emotion, 
to stimulate in the mind of the reader the feeling which he himself 
has? The author feels oppressed by a sense of the worthlessness 
of existence, or the futility of striving, and he desires that we 
should know it; or he loves a pretty girl, and wants to arouse a 
corresponding feeling in the mind of the loved one. No doubt these 
desires are present in the mind of the writer; but in so far as he is 
an artist the ultimate feeling to be aroused is not love, or sorrow, or 
a sense of the futility of all things, but a delight in something 
beautiful, the aesthetic emotion. Wordsworth says that poetry 
takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity. Now this 
surely does not mean that the idea of emotion arises in conscious- 
ness, that one recollects that he had such and such an emotion. 
He must mean that the emotion itself reappears—reappears in 
tranquillity! Is there not a contradiction in terms? And what 
are we to think of the “madness” that seizes the poet? Is this 
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the “emotion recollected in tranquillity?” In a sense, perhaps, 
yes; but this emotion has been transformed under the influence of 
another emotion, that of the creator of the object of aesthetic 
interest. If the emotion of love or hate or despair were upper- 
most, the tendency would be to quite another kind of action 
than writing. What I wish to say is, that the emotion becomes 
the material for an activity beyond itself, and the emotion which 
reappears in tranquillity—if the description is to be accepted— 
is in truth another emotion. 


From the point of view of the creative theory, literature is a 
distinct phase of human activity, just as the other arts are, yet the 
material entering into this phase of life is precisely human life, 
thoughts, language, emotions, images, and so on—emotions being 
probably of greatest importance. Moreover, a fine aesthetic pro- 
duct can be built only from the finest materials—that is, from the 
most intense and noblest emotions, which are of course subject to 
criticism other than aesthetic. And yet it is not the emotion as 
such that we feel; it is the emotion transformed. Normal emotion 
tends toward appropriate action. When the idea of appropriate 
action is removed, the emotion is often directed toward aesthetic 
accomplishment. For this reason art depends upon contemplation. 
But as the emotion becomes an element in art it becomes something 
different in character. 


This modification of the emotions is a difficult fact to explain, 
the difficulty being often mentioned in connection with tragedy. 
In great tragedy the emotions ostensibly aroused are the most 
painful; yet the final effect is a lofty pleasure, and, often, a very 
unalloyed pleasure. But the problem is precisely the same with 
the pleasurable emotions. They do not come to the reader as 
they are in themselves, or, if they do, the effect is not artistic— 
at least, not aesthetic. In fact, I think all will agree from exper- 
ience that if the emotion per se, whether painful or pleasurable, is 
allowed to dominate the reader (as it may in reading fiction, for 
instance), the effect is not aesthetic. 

It is a commonplace that the emotional element of great litera- 
ture resides largely in the style. In making this statement one is 
ordinarily thinking of the reader, but it is equally true for the 


* Wordsworth himself, in the passage to which I have referred, recognizes 
that the emotion is modified into something “kindred.” 
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writer. The emotion was not something which existed before- 
hand; it comes into being in that process of creation in which style 
is so important. Style is mysterious, then, because it is life. An 
anonymous reviewer of one of Arthur Symons’s books, writing in 
the Athenaeum in 1905, expressed this truth so eloquently that I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote: 


In spite of all that has been written about style, it remains a mystery that 
defies exact analysis. When we have eliminated all the characteristics due to 
artifice, the verbal tricks and affectations, the conscious reiterations of phrase, 
there is still left an undiscovered element which eludes the coarser senses. 

What is it? We might define it as personality overheard. For in the act 
of expression the mind unconsciously colors the vehicle of words, just as in the 
act of speaking the mind unconsciously colors the voice. How this coloring is 
transferred to the verbal rhythm we cannot tell, but we feel that it resides in the 
rhythm and not in the mechanical choice of words, or in the deliberate weaving 
of the pattern in the web of language. This secret rhythm cannot be taught. 
It cannot be analyzed. It is the product of a spiritual process. Behind the 
conscious brain sits a shaping force which makes the words move to a soundless 
measure, to a tune inaudible. If we could identify that central force in the 
citadel of egoism we could snare the very secret of life itself, for it is life, the 
same life that reveals itself in the dyes of sunset and moonrise, in the conscious 
grace of leaves and flowers, in the cry of the wind, in the grey rods of rain, and 
in all the shifting shows of the universe .?” 


I have dwelt somewhat upon the theory of creation, and have 
incidentally offered some interpretation. If in doing so I have 
touched upon some subtle and difficult matters, I still hope that the 
average person to whom I have referred will agree that this theory 
is as important as either of the other theories of literature. That it 
is more important I donot claim. If this seems inconclusive, I am 
unable to avoid inconclusiveness. 

Perhaps a review of our principal steps will help us to see whether 
we have been progressing or merely moving ina circle. We found 
three main theories of style: (1) Style is economy of communica- 
tion; (2) style is the dress of thought; and (3) style and thought 
are inseparable. We found that each of these theories of style is 
based upon a theory of literature. The theory of economy regards 
literature as a practical means of communication of the ideas and 
feelings of the individual to others in the social group. It seems 
to apply primarily to the scientist who communicates the results 
of his experiments, or to any other writer who has a definitely 


*7 Athenaeum, April 22, 1905, p. 487. 
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utilitarian purpose. The theory of representation regards literature 
as the expression in beautiful language of the images, thoughts, and 
emotions in the mind of the writer. It recognizes that the writer’s 
mind has transformed the material from the external world which 
his senses have given him, but it sees a very sharp distinction be- 
tween this material as it exists in the mind of the writer and the 
form which it is given when represented in language. The theory 
of creation emphasizes the transforming nature of the process of 
composition. There is no pre-existing matter of literature as dis- 
tinguished from form or style. The matter comes into existence 


in the process and is present as much in what is called style as in 


what is called content. One can no more say that literature is 
pre-existing matter given form than one can say that life is pre- 
existing matter given form. 

In criticism we found the theory of representation closely con- 
nected with the point of view of the classicist and the theory of 
creation similarly related to the point of view of the romanticist; 
and saw that if literature is representation, the tests to be applied are 
largely those applied to the matter of which it is composed—that 
is, objective and moral; while if literature is creation, the tests 
should be more or less peculiar to this form of life, and primarily 
aesthetic. 

The average person to whom we appealed will be disinclined 
to reject either the theory of representation or the theory of crea- 
tion. Nor will he feel that either theory can be made quite large 
enough to include the other. Even communication may be an ele- 
ment not swallowed up in the impulse to expression, though the 
impulse to expression not only exists with, but does really include, 
communication. And the theory of creation, if it implies that 
literature need not be subject to the moral tests of ordinary com- 
municative speech, if it implies that there is no sense in which con- 
tent is not distinguishable from form even in supreme literature, 
the personal experience from the literary product which makes it 
permanent for the writer and others, is utterly inadequate. But 
yet in literature, especially when it is supreme, there is more than 
copying, there is creation in the sense that life creates more life. 
The writer is an explorer in unknown regions who may after days of 
weary tramping over the monotonous plain find himself standing 
before a Niagara. The comparison is false, because in literature 
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the explorer creates his Niagara; but he does not know in advance 
that it will be Niagara—at least, he cannot know what Niagara. 

But after all, in practical life many purposes are combined in a 
single act without conscious contradiction. In at least one art, 
architecture, we recognize that utilitarian and aesthetic purposes may 
be and indeed must be combined harmoniously.“ May not some- 
thing similar be true of literature? Certainly we often call that liter- 
ature, and I think rightly, which has for its main purpose the 
communication of something, because with the communication is 
joined the sense of creating beauty. If the aesthetic end is secon- 
dary in this case, it seems at least probable that the secondary 
end would be utterly defeated if we tried to separate it from the 
primary one of communication. On the other hand, our adventurer 
in words who begins with mere creative impulse—as some writers 
apparently do—does not discover Niagara. 

H. L. CREEK 

University of Illinois 


*8 More clearly than any other writer on aesthetics with whom I am ac- 
quainted, M. Guyau has shown the impossibility of separating the useful and 
the beautiful. See especially the second chapter of Les Problemes de l’ Esthétique 
Contemporaine. As a rule for both art and poetry he gives the following (p. 
81): “L’ émotion produite par l’artiste sera d’autant plus vive que, au lieu de 
faire simplement appel 4 des images visuelles ou auditives indifférentes, il 
tachera de réveiller en nous, d’une part les sensations les plus profondes de 
Pétre, d’autre part les sentiments les plus moraux et les idées les plus élevées 
de l’esprit.”” 
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THE DATE, AUTHORS, AND CONTENTS OF 
A HANDFULL OF PLEASANT DELIGHTS 


The Handefull of pleasant delites, a miscellany of broadside 
ballads composed “by Clement Robinson and divers others,” is 
extant in a single imperfect copy which was printed by Richard 
Jones at London in 1584.! The book possesses considerable interest 
because of Shakespeare’s familiarity with it?; but since it contains 
nothing but ballads, most of which can be proved to have first 
appeared on broadsides, one is somewhat surprised to find how 
extravagantly critics have praised it. Usually, ballads are regard- 
ed as beneath contempt. Thomas- Park thought the “Delights” 
far superior to the pieces in A Gorgious Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions (1578), “being written in general with a modernised tone 
of versification, which must render them more pleasing to modern 
readers. Some few indeed may aspire to be praised for higher 
merit than mere smoothness of verse: particularly . . . [No. 17, 
below, beginning “ Ye louing wormes,” etc.], which claims commen- 
dation for apposite metaphor, sarcastic sportiveness, ingenious illus- 
tration, and moral inference”! Mr. Crossley called the Handfull 
“one of the most prized of the poetical book gems of the Eliza- 
bethan period”; Mr. Crawford considers it “a work of consider- 
able merit, containing some notable songs’*; and Sir Sidney Lee 
(Cambridge History of English Literature, III, 249) speaks of it as 
a collection of “lyric poems.”” Few persons seem to have recog- 
nized that the poems are street ballads, pure and simple. 


In 1566 the following entry was made in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters*: 


R, Jonnes Recevyd of Rychard Jonnes for his lycense for prynting of a boke 
intituled of very pleasaunte Sonettes and storyes in myter by clament 
Rees. «ok ots 6 i ws oe ee eee 


1 This is now in the British Museum; sign. B.vj is missing. The work was 
reprinted by T. Park (Heliconia, vol. II) in 1815; in facsimile by J. Crossley 
for the Spenser Society (the edition followed in this article) in 1871; and by 
Edward Arber in 1878. 

*See Anders, Shakespeare’s Books, pp. 166, 169, 173-174, 181, 199, 269. 
‘Englands Parnassus (Oxford, 1913) p. xix. 
‘Arber’s Transcript, I, 313. (Hereafter cited as Trans.) 
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It has been generally assumed that the extant edition of the Hand- 
full is a re-issue, with additions, of the 1566 Pleasant Sonnets. 
This was suggested by Ritson.® “Collier, in his Extracts from the 
Stationers’ Regisiers,® thought that the identity of the two works 
was not altogether probable, but succeeded in showing that one or 
two of the ballads that appear in the Handfull were licensed for 
publication before the Pleasant Sonnets. More recently, most 
scholars interested in ballads have believed that the Pleasant Son- 
nets was a first edition of the Handfull,—among them, Hazlitt,’ 
Chappell,* Sir Sidney Lee,* Ebsworth, Arber, and Mr. Harold H. 
Child." Ebsworth found among the Bagford ballads a single 
leaf which he believed to belong to “an earlier edition” than the 
1584 Handfwl. Arber did not feel sure that this leaf belonged 
to an earlier edition, but he attempted to name the Handful bal- 
lads that could not have appeared in the 1566 Pleasant Sonnets. 

Still more recently, however, Mr. Crawford, in his edition of 
Englands Parnassus," has expressed this opinion of the matter: 
“Parts of the work [i.e., the Handfull| must surely have been com- 
posed after A Gorgious Gallery [1578], for I notice that three poems 
in it are made up principally from two poems that appear in its 
predecessor, whole stanzas in each, and several of them coming 
together in the same order, being worded almost exactly alike. . . 
The theory that A Handefull of Pleasant Delights may be identical 
with ‘A boke of very pleasaunte sonnettes and storyes in myter,’ 
by Clement Robinson, licensed to R. Jhones in 1566, can hardly be 
entertained when one finds that it is in parts but a rehash of pieces 
in A Gorgious Gallery; but it is possible that Robinson gave a place 
in his anthology to poems that were previously printed in his book 
of sonnets and stories.”” Mr. Crawford gives no references, but he 
was referring to the three ballads numbered 4, 6, and 23 below, 


5 Bibliographia Poetica, p. 311. 

* See especially I, 144. 

7 Handbook to Early English Literature, p. 515. 

® Popular Music, I, 91. 

* Dict. Nat. Biog., article ‘Clement Robinson.” 

10 Cambridge History of English Literature, III, 190. 

" The leaf is reprinted in Ebsworth’s Bagford Ballads, I, 41 f.,andalso in 
Arber’s edition of the Handfull (hereafter cited as Arber), pp. xv-xvi. 

#2 Page xix. Seccombe and Allen (The Age of Shakespeare, 1903, I, 56) 
positively declare that “‘in 1584 appeared A Handefull of Pleasant Delites, a 
collection of, up to that time, unpublished lyrics.” 
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and to the ballads in the Gorgious Gallery™ called “The Louer 
exhorteth his Lady to bee constant, to the Tune of Attend thee 
go play thee,” and “The Louer wounded with his Ladies beauty 
craueth mercy, to the Tune of where is the life that late I led.” 
A mere glance at the two sets of ballads turns Mr. Crawford’s 
statement like a boomerang against him, and shows indisputably 
that No. 4 had been published at least before 1578, the date of 
the Gallery; for it begins “ Attend thee, go play thee,” and this is 
the tune of one of the Gallery ballads. ‘The Louer exhorteth his 
Lady to bee constant,” therefore, cannot possibly have been written 
before No. 4 was printed. Nos. 6and 23, as the notes below will 
show, had almost certainly appeared before the Pleasant Sonnets 
was licensed in 1566. 

There is every reason to believe that the Handfull was actually 
issued in 1566. The absence of a license-fee is not unprecedented,” 
and the difference in title between the 1566 entry and the 1584 
edition is of no importance. The Gorgious Gallery itself was 
registered under two other names before its present title was de- 
cided on; and it should be observed that the running title of both 
the Handfull and the single leaf discovered by Ebsworth is “Sonets 
and Histories, tosundrie new Tunes,”’ a title much more appropriate 
for the 1566 entry than for the Handfull itself. This single leaf 
beyond all doubt belonged to a different edition: it has the page 
signature D 2, and bears the last three stanzas of No. 22, all of No. 
23, and the first twelve lines of No. 24, and thus corresponds exactly 
(save that it has one additional line) to sign. D 4 and verso of the 
Handfull. The edition to which it belonged, then, presumably 
had two signatures, or four pages, fewer than the Handfull; and as 
three or four of the ballads printed in the latter before sign. D 4 
can beyond all question be proved to have been written after 
the year 1572, it seems probable that this leaf was part of an 
edition earlier than that of 1584, perhaps of the 1566 Pleasant Son- 
nets.% The title-page of the Handfull, it is almost superfluous to 


? 


3 Collier’s reprint, pp. 49, 51. 

14 See the Stationers’ Registers for the year 1588, when no license-fees are 
given for about half of the entries. 

1% See Trans., II, 313. 

6 But there were many editions of the Handfull later than 1584. It was 
registered for publication on July 3, 1601; December 13, 1620; August 4, 1626; 
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add, in itself clearly shows that there had been an earlier issue. 
It announces that the book contains “sundrie mew Sonets.. . 
Newly deuised to the mewest tunes . . . With new additions of 
certain Songs to verie late deuised Notes, not commonly knowen, 
nor vsed heretofore.”"’ But this is false from beginning to end. 
Like the typical dishonest stationer whose “character” George 
Wither was later so vividly to portray, Jones provided this new 
title-page to delude customers into buying old wares. Most of 
the ballads had been printed before 1566, and the tunes were so old 
and are now so hard to trace that even William, Chappell could 
include only four or five of them in his Popular Music of the Olden 
Time. 

Of Clement Robinson, whose name appears on the title-page of 
the Handfull, little is known, but it is perfectly obvious that he 
must have been at the height of his ballad-writing powers in 1566, 
when his name appeared in the Registers as the author of the 
Pleasant Sonnets. Hazlitt (Handbook, p. 515) thought that he 
was the C. R. whose initials are signed to a prose broadside on a 
“marueilous straunge Fishe,’’* which was printed in 1569, and 
Collmann (Ballads and Broadsides, pp. 81-82) has plausibly sug- 
gested that he was the Robinson who in 1566 entered into a ballad- 
flyting with Thomas Churchyard; but, however that be, the very 
fact that Robinson’s name adorned the title-page of the 1584 edition 
strengthens the presumption that the book was originally issued 
in 1566. 

Arber! named nine ballads that “‘ were mot in this First Edition”’ 
of 1566. They may be enumerated here, with his reasons for their 
in exclusion: 

1. No. 25, because it was registered in 1566-67. This is wrong. 

2. Nos. 27 and 32, because an answer to the ballad from which 
they derived their tune was registered in 1567-68. But this is 
not a valid reason for dating these ballads after 1566. rf 

3. Nos. 13 and 21, because “The Story of ij faythful Lovers 
&c”’ was licensed by Richard Jones in 1568-69. This is wrong, 





April 29, 1634; and April 4, 1655: Arber’s Trans., III, 187, IV, 44, 166, 318; 
Eyre’s Trans., I, 470. 

17 The italics are mine. 

18 Reprinted in Lilly’s 79 Black-Letter Ballads, p. 145. 

19 Pages ix-x. 
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for the entry need not refer to No. 13 (“Pyramus and Thisbie”), 
and cannot refer to No. 21, which tells no story at all. 

4. No. 29, because it was licensed in 1576. This is correct. 

5. No. 7, because the tune comes from ballads licensed in 1580. 
This is correct. 

6. No. 14, because its tune was taken from a ballad registered in 
1582. This is correct. 

7. No. 16, because the tune was derived from a ballad not 
registered until 1567-68. This is wrong. 

From the following notes it will be seen that only three of the 
nine ballads listed by Arber appeared after 1566, while others which 
he failed to name are here pointed out. The notes may help to givea 
clearer idea of what the first edition could have contained, and some 
of them (as Nos. 2, 3, and 29, which produce new facts about Leon- 
ard Gibson and Thomas Richardson and help to establish the date 
of Misogonus) may perhaps be found of independent value. Points 
previously made by other investigators are fully acknowledged 
below. 


1. “A Nosegaie alvvaies sweet, for Louers to send for Tokens, 

of loue, at Newyeres tide, or for fairings. . . .” 

A book called “a nose gaye” was licensed by John King in 1557 
(Trans., I, 75), and Collier (Extracts, I, 3) thought that this might 
be our ballad. The identification is very doubtful. Arber’s 
reference (p. vi) to “a newe yeres gefte,” 1567 (Trans., I, 336), is 
not apropos; but the ballad of “A Smellinge Nosegaye,” which had 
been owned by Williamson and which was registered by Charle- 
wood on January 15, 1581-2 (Trans. II, 406), is undoubtedly our . 
ballad. No. 1, then, was very probably added to the 1584 edition. 


Thomas Evans, who reprints the ““Nosegaie” and several other of 
the “Delights” in his Old Ballads (1810), thinks that Ophelia al- 
ludes to this ballad in her ramblings about rosemary, fennel, etc. 
(Hamlet, IV, v). 


2. “L. Gibsons Tantara. . . . To the tune of, Down right 
Squire.” (Signed) Finis. L. G. 

This ballad was not registered. The tune (cf. No. 13, 
below), however, is old: a ballad “‘To the tune of The downeryght 
squyre’’ is preserved in Bodleian MS. Ashmole 48 (Songs and 
Ballads, ed. Thomas Wright, 1860, p. 191), which Wright 
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dates at circa 1559.” L. Gibson is without doubt the Leonard 
Gibson who signed his ballad, “A very proper Dittie, To the tune 
of Lightie Loue,” with the full name. His Tower of Trustinesse, a 
work in prose and verse, is dated 1555 in Lilly’s Ballads, p. xxx, 
and 1534 in Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 228. Another work is dated 
1582 in Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, p. 219, and in Crawford’s 
Englands Parnassus, p.xx. The “proper Dittie” was printed by 
Richard Jones (fi. 1564-1602) without date (Lilly, p. 113). If 
no more facts are forthcoming, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that No. 2 was included in the 1566 Pleasant Sonnets, especially 
since a Leonard Gibson, almost certainly our balladist, was a 
student and chorister at New College, Oxford, in 1564-65 (cf, 
Clark’s Register of Oxford, I, ii, 22; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, 
Early Series, II, 562). Perhaps his study at Oxford suggested the 
“Tantara,’’ which, as Professor Kittredge has reminded me, was a 
phrase well known, because “At tuba horribili sonitu taratantara 
dixit,” a sentence in a fragment of Ennius, was quoted by Priscian. 
For other uses of “Tantara,” see McKerrow’s Nashe, I, 118, II, 
310, IV, 290; Lilly’s Ballads, pp. 105, 292; Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. 
Arber, p. 120; Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, 1579 (Shakespeare 
Society ed., pp. 59-61); Collier’s Extracts, IT, 81, 187-8 (Trans., II, 
348, 434). 


3. “A proper new Song made by a Studient in Cambridge, To the 


tune of I wish to see those happie daies.” (Signed) Finis quod 

Thomas Richardson, sometime Student in Cambridge. 

It is pleasant, and easy, to identify this Richardson who left 
Cambridge because ‘love caught him from his books,’ and who 
wrote this ballad of warning “because that he sufficiently hath 
tried the female kind”! In the ninth stanza he writes: 

Here Cambridge now I bid farewell, / adue to Students all: 

Adue vnto the Colledges, / and vnto Gunuil Hall. 
Thanks to this, he can unquestionably be identified with the 
Thomas Richardson, aged eighteen, who was admitted pensioner 
to Caius College on April 28, 1572 (Biog. Hist. of Gonville and Caius 


20 Many of the ballads in this MS. were licensed at Stationers’ Hall during 
1560-66, however. Various interesting facts about the manuscript, some of 
which have considerable bearing on the ballad of “Chevy Chase,” which is 
preserved there in its oldest known form, will be pointed out in an article pre- 


sently to appear in Modern Language Notes. 
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College, ed. John Venn, I, 69); and in all probability he was the 
“T. Richeson” whose name is signed to a ballad “To the toune of 
The raire & greatest gift,”’*' preserved in B. M. MS. Cotton. Vesp. 
A. XXV (ed. Boeddeker, Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische 
Sprache, N. F., II, 362). His “proper new Song” was not licensed, 
and the tune is not mentioned by Chappell; but this ballad was 
not in the first edition of the Handfull. 


4. “The scoffe of a Ladie, as pretie as may be, to a yong man that 
went a wooing.” 

This begins “Attend thee, go play thee, / Sweet loue I am 
busie;” and in the Gorgious Gallery, 1578 (Collier’s reprint, p. 49), 
there is a ballad written in imitation of it, “The Louer exhorteth 
his Lady to bee constant, to the Tune of Attend thee go play thee.” 
In the Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, 1579 (Shakespeare Society 
ed., p. 20), Wantonness sings a song “to the tune of ‘Attend the 
goe playe the.’ ”’ It is only reasonable, then, to suppose that No. 4 
was in the first edition of the Handfull. It is odd that 
Collier nowhere mentioned the appearance of the first five stanzas 
(with many verbal dissimilarities) of this ballad in his much quoted 
“MS. of the reign of James I”’ (cf. No. 15, below). 


5. “An answer as pretie to the scof of his Lady, by the yongman 
that came a wooing.” (Signed) Finis. Peter Picks. 
This is in the same measure, and was probably written by the 
same person, as No. 4, which without doubt it immediately fol- 
lowed. Peter Picks is undoubtedly a pseudonym. 


6. “Dame Beauties replie to the Louer late at libertie: and now 
complaineth himselfe to be her captiue, Intituled: Where is 
the life that late I led.” (Signed) Finis. I. P. 
This is a reply to a ballad which began, 
Where is the life that late I led? 
Where are those [happy days]? 
(cf. Taming of the Shrew, IV, i, 143; 2 Henry IV, V, iii, 147; Anders, 
Shakespeare’s Books, p. 181), and which was registered by Richard 
Jones, the publisher of the 1566 Sonnets and the 1584 Handful, 
about Marth, 1566 (T7rans., I, 308), as “A newe ballet of one who 


" “The reare and grettyst gyfte of all” is the first line of a ballad on King 
Solomon (very probably that registered by Walker on March 4, 1559-60, 
Trans., I, 127), which is preserved in MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. Wright, p. 44). 
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myslykeng his lybertie soughte his owne bondage through his 
owne folly.” No. 6 begins, 
The life that erst thou ledst my friend, 
was pleasant to thine eies: 
But now the losse of libertie, 
thou seemest to despise, 


and evidently appeared shortly after the original “newe ballet.’’ 
Both ballads were probably suggested by one beginning, 

My frynd, the lyf I lead at all 

By thes fewe wordes perceave youe shall, 
which was registered (7rans., I, 306) a few days before “A newe 
ballet” and which is preserved in Bodleian MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. 
Wright, p. 38). It seems certain that No. 6 had appeared before 
the 1566 Pleasant Sonnets was compiled, and that the ballad of “The 
Louer wounded with his Ladies beauty craueth mercy, to the 
Tune of where is the life that late I led,” printed in the Gorgious 
Gallery, 1578 (Collier’s reprint, p. 51), is an imitation of it, not vice 
versa. The tune of “ Where is the life that late I led” was, as No. 
23 below shows, exactly the same as “Appelles,” an additional 


proof of the priority of the Handfull ballad over the Gallery one. 


7. “A new Courtly Sonet, of the Lady Green sleeues. To the new 
tune of Greensleeues. ” 

Chappell (Popular Music, I, 228) believed that the éune of 
Green Sleeves must belong to Henry VIII’s reign; but the name 
occurs in the Stationers’ Registers for the first time on September 3, 
1580(Trans., II, 376), when Richard Jones licensed “ A newe northen 
Dittye of ye Ladye greene sleves.”” Several other “ Green Sleeves”’ 
ballads were licensed within a short space (7rans., II, 378, 384, 388, 
400). No. 7, then, as Arber suggested, must have been added to 
the 1584 edition of the Handfull. 


8. “A proper sonet, wherin the Louer dolefully sheweth his grief. 
. To the tune of, Row wel ye Marriners.” 

The tune is noted in Popular Music, I, 112. A ballad called 
*Roowe well ye marynors &c”’ was licensed by W. Pekering in 
1565-66, and was widely imitated and moralized in the months 
that followed (Trams., I, 305, 340, 342, 355, 360, 362,401). No. 
8, it seems reasonable to assume, was written in 1565-66, 
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when the original ballad of “Row Well” was at the height of its 
popularity. 
9. “The Historie of Diana and Acteon. To the Quarter Braules.” 
“A ballett intituled the Cater bralles bothe Wytty and mery” 
was licensed by Thomas Colwell in 1565-66 (Collier’s Extracts, I, 
120; Trans., I, 298). No.9, then, could have appeared in the 1566 
Pleasant Sonnets. Various broadside versions of this ballad are 
extant: see Roxburghe Ballads, 11,520. The first line, “Diana and 
her darlings deare,” is quoted in Richard Brome’s Damoiselle, V, i, 
and in his Jovial Crew, III (Dramatic Works, ed. Pearson, I, 455; 
III, 396). 


10. A fragmentary ballad on the power of Venus. 

This imitates Elderton’s ballad, “The Pangs of Love” (re- 
printed in Collier’s Old Ballads, Percy Society, I, 25, and else- 
where), with the “Lady, lady” refrain. Elderton’s “Pangs” was 
registered in 1559 (Trans., I, 96), and was perhaps the most widely 
imitated ballad written during the reign of Elizabeth. No. 10 
was almost certainly written sometime in the period between 
1559 and 1565, when innumerable other imitations and moraliza- 
tions were pouring from the press. 


11. “The Louer complaineth the losse of his Ladie, To Cicilia 
Pauin.” (Signed) Finis. I. Tomson. 
These lines in the opening stanzas of the ballad, 


Heart, what makes thee thus to be, 
in extreame heauinesse? . . . 
Why would I cloake from her presence, 
My loue and faithfull diligence? . . 
No, no, I wil shew my woe, 
in this calamitie, 
indicate that this was perhaps the ballad of “‘a harte Declarynge 
his heavenes wyshyng that yt were knowen,” which Richard Jones 
licensed several months before the Pleasant Sonnets (Trans., I, 
297). It is hopeless to try to identify I. Tomson with any of the 
very many John Tomsons who were students at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1565-84. 
12. “The Louer compareth some subtile Suters to the Hunter. 
To the tune of the Painter.” 
No details about the tune are in Popular Music, I, 161;-but, 
as Arber (p. viii) notes, A. Lacy licensed a ballad of “ye paynter 
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in his pryntyshod” in 1565-66, T. Colwell licensed a moralization 
in 1566-67, and W. Griffith licensed “a ballett intituled the paynter 
moralyzed” in 1568 (Trans., I, 297, 331, 380). It may also be 
observed that in John Pikering’s Horestes, 1567 (Brandl’s Quellen, 
pp. 517-18), one of the stage directions is, “Enter the Vyce, 
synginge this song to ye tune of ‘the Paynter.’ ” The Vice sings 
four stanzas in exactly the same measure as our ballad. That 
No. 12 was in the 1566 edition is highly probable. 


13. “A new Sonet of Pyramus and Thisbie. To the, Downe right 
Squier.” (Signed) Finis. I. Tomson. 

For the tune, see No. 2, above; for the author, No. 11, above. 
“A boke intituled Perymus and Thesbye’’ was licensed by Griffith 
in July, 1563 (Trans., I, 215), and a ballad would inevitably have 
followed the book, or pamphlet. 


14. “A Sonet of a Louer. . . . To Calen o Custure me: sung at 
euerie lines end.” 
The ballad of “Callin o custure me” was “tolerated” to John 
Alde on March 10, 1581-2 (Trans., II, 407); our “Sonet,” then, 
as Arber (p. x) points out, cannot have been in the 1566 edition.” 


? 


15. “A proper Sonet, Intituled, Maid, wil you marrie. To the 
Blacke Almaine.”’ 

As Arber (p. vi) noticed, Griffith licensed a ballad, ‘‘ Mayde Will 
you mary moralyzed,” in 1570 (Trans., I, 437). Shortly after- 
ward Stephen Peele’s “Balade expressyng the fames,”’ to be sung 
to “The Black Almaine,”™ was licensed (ibid., 439). Perhaps 
these entries indicate that our “Sonet” was not written before 
1566, although moralizations often appeared when re-issues of 
ballads were made, many years after their original publica- 
tion. Collier printed No. 15 (or rather three stanzas of it, all 


* For the tune, see the notes to Malone’s Shakspeare, XVII, 424-6; and 
Anders, Shakespeare's Books, 169-170, 268. 

*3 The tune is evidently old. In John Phillip’s comedy of Patient Grissell, 
1566, sign. E ii, the Marquis sings a ballad “to the tune of the latter Almain.” 
An idea of the large number of “‘ Almains” known to ballad-writers may be 
gained from Anthony Munday’s Banquet of Dainty Conceits, 1588, where there 
are ballads to the tunes of the ‘‘Masker’s Allemaigne, commonly called the 


Olde Allemaigne,” the “Venetian Allemaigne,” ‘ Allemaigne Measure,” 
“Scottish Allemaigne,” and ‘“ Mounsieures Allemaigne.’’ See also No. 31 


below. 
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slightly changed) in his Extracts (II, 6-7), prefaced by the note, 
“The original ballad . . . has been preserved in a MS. belonging 
to the Editor, but we are not aware that it exists any where in 
print” !™ 


16. “The ioy of Virginitie: to, The Gods of loue.” 

This is a moralization of Elderton’s “Gods of Love,” which 
was published in 1562: this date can be established by the fact that 
William Birch’s “The complaint of a sinner, vexed with paine. . . 
After Wiilliam] E[lderton] moralized,” was printed in 1562-63 
(Trans., I, 205; reprinted in Collmann’s Ballads and Broadsides, 
No. 7). Innumerable moralizations, answers, and imitations 
appeared during the next four or five years, and No. 16 is not im- 
probably one of the ballads actually registered (Trans., I, 272, 307, 
355). Elderton’s ballad was imitated in George Turbervile’s 
Epitaphes, 1565 ?, 1567, and in many plays printed circa 1566. 
It seems almost certain, then, that No. 16 had been printed before 
1566 


* This remark is incredible; for in his first volume of Extracts Collier had 
exerted himself to identify the ballads published in the Handfull with ballads 
licensed before 1566, and he must have known that “ Maid, Will You Marry?” 
was printed there. One might suspect that he made this statement to 
gain confidence in the authenticity of his MS. The MS. is described and a 
table of its contents given in the Extracts, II, vii-x, but naturally it has long been 
an object of suspicion (cf. Professor C. H. Firth’s comment in the recently 
published Shakespeare's England, Oxford, 1916, II, 537). Those who are 
interested in the matter and who wish to draw their own conclusions will find 
it profitable to compare the ballad of “All in a Garden Green” (cf. No. 18 
below), printed in the Extracts, I, 196, with “‘ A merrye new ballad, of a countrye 
wench and a clowne” printed in the Shirburn Ballads, p. 220; Collier’s “Lady 
Jane’s Lament” (Extracts, 1, 72) with the printed ballad included in the Ballad 
Society’s Ballads from MSS., I, 427; Collier’s ‘The Damned Soule in Hell” 
(Extracts, 1, 117) with “The pittifull lamentation of a damned soule” (Shirburn 
Ballads, p. 260); Collier’s “Kit hath Lost her Key” (Extracts, I, 55) with the 
ballad printed from Royal MSS. App. 58 by E. Fliigel in Anglia, XII, 261; 
Collier’s “‘Wine, Women, and Dice” (Extracts, I, 69, evidently written to fit 
the entries in the Transcript, I, 293, 296) with “A notable Instrucyon for all 
men to beware the abuses of dyce, wyne, & women, ” which is preserved in MS. 
Cotton. Vesp. A. XXV (ed. Boeddeker, Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische 
Sprache, N. F., 11, 364); Collier’s ballad of “ Awake and Arise” (Extracts, I, 
186, and notice especially his explanation there) with a copy (of whose existence 
he was unaware) preserved in MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. Wright, p. 32). Quite a 
number of ballads in Collier’s MS. fit exactly entries in the Registers and yet 
are not referred to in the Extracts. William Chappell, in his Popular Music, 
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17. “A warning for Wooers, that they be not ouer hastie. . . . To, 
Salisburie Plaine.” 

This ballad, beginning “ Ye louing wormes come learne of me,”’ 
R. W. Bond prints among the early poems of John Lyly (Works, 
III, 465). In marginal glosses he notes resemblances between 
the phrases and ideas in the ballad and in Lyly’s Euphues, Cam- 
paspe, etc., and remarks (ibid., 438), “Few, I believe, will be found 
to question the correctness of my attribution of . . . A Warning 
for Wooers” to Lyly. Nevertheless, as Collier (Extracts, I, 110) 
long ago pointed out, Richard Jones licensed No. 17 in July, 1565, 
as “a ballett intituled ye lovynge Wormes comme learne of me”’ 
(Trans. I, 293), at which time Lyly wasamere lad. Cf. also No. 20, 
below. Halliwell-Phillipps,in his Memoranda on Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
p. 70, says that the name of Shakespeare’s comedy may have been 
suggested by lines in the ballad of “Ye loving worms.” 


18. “An excellent Song of an outcast Louer. To, All in a Garden 
green.” 

As Arber (p. viii) noticed, “a ballett intituled A// in a garden 
grene /betwene ij lovers” was registered by Pekering in 1565(Trans., I, 
295). For comments on this ballad, see foot-note 24. It is hard 
to see how the septenaries of No. 18 could be sung to the tune of 
“All in a Garden Green,” a ballad written in a peculiar stanza 
form; but that No. 18 had actually appeared before Jones licensed 
his Pleasant Sonnets is proved by the fact that its first two stanzas 
are copied verbatim in Bodleian MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. Wright, 
p. 183; cf. foot-note 20 above). 


19. “The complaint of a woman Louer, To the tune of, Raging 
loue.”’ 

“Raging Love” was a tune derived from Lord Surrey’s “‘The 
louer comforteth himself with the worthinesse of his loue,’’ a poem 
in Tottel’s Miscellany (ed. Arber, p. 14), and reprinted as a broadside 
in 1557, 1560-61, and 1561-62 (Trans., I, 75, 154, 177). Perhaps 





accepted this MS. without question, somewhat to the detriment of his other- 
wise invaluable work. The MS. also contains vulgar “jests” of Peele, Tarlton, 
and Elderton (for two stanzas about Elderton, see Popular Music, I, 107), 
and some light is perhaps thrown on their composition by the preface to Collier’s 
Few Odds and Ends, for Cheerful Friends (25 copies, privately printed, 1870). 
A comparison of the ballads in that book with those in the MS. may also prove 
illuminating. 
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the tune indicates that No. 19 had been printed early enough for 
inclusion in the 1566 Pleasant Sonnets. 


20. “‘A proper sonet, Intituled: I smile to see how you deuise. 
To anie pleasant tune.” 

I can find nothing that assists in dating No. 20. Bond, “with 
some doubts,” attributes this ballad to Lyly (Works, III, 440, 468), 
but he is not convincing (cf. No. 17, above). For example, he 
also credits Lyly (ibid., 463) with the authorship of a ballad 
“In lingeringe Loue mislikinge growes,” which he prints from Raw- 
linson MS. Poet. 148; but there is, I observe, another copy of this 
ballad in MS. Cotton. Vesp. A. XXV (ed. Boeddeker, Joc. cit., 
IT, 211), and the bailad itself was licensed for publication by William 
Griffith in 1564 (Trans., I, 238). 


21. “A Sonet of two faithfull Louers, exhorting one another to be 
constant. To the tune of Kypascie.” 
I can find nothing that assists in dating this ballad. 


22. “A proper new Dity: Intituled. Fie vpon Loue and al his 
lawes. To the tune of lumber me.” 

No. 22 appears on the leaf, sign. D 2, which Ebsworth found; 

and therefore one may well believe that it was in the first edition. 


23. “The Louer being wounded with his Ladis beutie, requireth 
mercy. To the tune of Apelles.” 

“The Louer wounded with his Ladies beauty craueth mercy, 
To the Tune of where is the life that late I led,” a ballad in the 
Gorgious Gallery, 1578 (Collier’s reprint, p. 51), borrows its title 
and a number of lines from No. 23. Although the priority of the 
Handfull ballad is hardly questionable, it may be further noted that 
this ballad imitates a poem by Wyatt (Toftel’s Miscellany, ed. 
Arber, p. 34) beginning, “The liuely sparkes, that issue from those 
eyes,” while there is no such imitation in the Gallery ballad. 
Furthermore, a ballad “to ye tune of Appelles” was licensed by 
Colwell in 1565-66; and shortly afterwards, in the same year, 
Griffith licensed a ballad “to the tune of ye fyrst Appelles” (Trans., 
I, 298, 312, noted by Arber, p. viii), either of which may have been 
No. 23. A song “to the tune of Appelles”’ is in Googe’s Epitaphes, 
which was printed in 1562-63 (cf. Collier’s Extracts, 1,120). The 
title of the Gallery ballad shows that the tune of “Appelles” was 
the same as “Where is the life that late I led,” for the date of 
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which see No. 6, above. There can be no doubt that No. 23 had 
been printed before 1566. 


24. “The lamentation of a woman being wrongfully defamed. 
To the tune of Damon & Pithias.” 

Arber (p. viii) refers to “a ballett intituled tow lamentable songes 
Pithias and Damon,” licensed by Lacy in 1565-66 (Trans., I, 304). 
Our ballad imitates the measure of the song, “Damon my friend 
must die,” sung by Pithiasin the play of Damon and Pithias (Dods- 
ley—Hazlitt’s Old Plays, IV, 43; preserved in MS. Cotton. Vesp. 
A. XXV, ed. Boeddeker, loc. cit. 210). This play seems to have 
been the work of Richard Edwards, and in that case was performed 
at Christmas, 1564. But “A Newe Ballade of a Louer . . . To 
the tune of Damon and Pithias” (Lilly’s Ballads, p. 24), which 
was licensed in 1563 (Trans., I, 204), was also written in this 
measure. In John Phillip’s Patient Grissell, 1566, sign. C 4, “Here 
Grissell Singith a songe, to the tune of Damon & Pithias.” No. 24 
must have been in the 1566 Pleasant Sonnets. 


25. “A proper Song, Intituled: Fain wold I haue a pretie thing to 
giue vnto my Ladie. To the tune of lustie Gallant.” 

In MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. Wright, p. 195) there is a ballad on 
Troilus and Cressida (registered in 1565-66, Trans., I, 300), “To 
the tune of Fayne woold I fynd sum pretty thynge to geeve unto 
my lady,” a tune unquestionably named from No. 25. Thomas 
Colwell licensed a moralization, entitled “A fayne wolde I have 
a godly thynge to shewe vnto my ladye,”’ in 1566-67 (Trans., I, 
340: Arber, p. ix). No. 25 was beyond all doubt printed before 
the Pleasant Sonnets was registered. 


26. “A proper wooing Song, intituled: Maide will ye loue me: ye 
or no? To the tune of the Marchaunts Daughter went ouer 
the fielde.”’ 

I can find nothing to assist in dating this ballad, though it may 
have been suggested by Wyatt’s “To a ladie to answere directly 

with yea or nay”’ (Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 41). 


27. “The painefull plight of a Louer oppressed with the beautifull 
looks of his Lady. To the tune of, I loued her ouer wel.” 

The fact (noted by Arber, p. ix) that in 1567-68 (Trans., I, 
362) Griffith licensed a ballad called ‘‘A ffayrewell to Alas I lover 
you over well &c,”’ indicates that No. 27 was written circa 1566, 
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when the ballad from which it derives its tune was kaving some 
vogue. This tune is used also for No. 32. 


28. “A faithfull vow of two constant Louers. To the new Rogero.” 

The tune of “Rogero” is in Popular Music, I, 93 ff., but 
nothing is there told of the ‘New Rogero.”” Elderton’s “ Lamenta- 
tion of Follie,” which is to be sung to the latter tune, seems to 
have been printed after February 15, 1584 (cf. Collmann’s Ballads 
and Broadsides, p. 118). No. 28 may have been added to the 1584 
edition of the Handfull. 


29. “A sorrowfull Sonet, made by M. George mannington, at 
Cambridge Castle. To the tune of Labandala Shot.” 

“A woefull ballade made by master George mannyngton an 
houre before he suffered at Cambridge castell 1576” was licensed, 
as was long ago pointed out, by Richard Jones on November 7, 
1576 (Trans., Il, 304). This is the most famous ballad in the 
entire collection, primarily because Jonson burlesqued it in East- 
ward Ho. Many other scornful references to it by Elizabethan 
writers could be pointed out. Samuel Rowlands, in his Melan- 
cholie Knight, 1615 (Works, ed. Hunterian Club, II, No. xxiv, p. 
37), refers to Thou scuruie Ballat of J wale in woe’’; and the first 
line is burlesqued in Rowley’s Match at Midnight, V, i, where 
Randall sings, Hur wail in woe, hur plunge in pain.” Noone, I 
believe, has noticed that in the old play of Misogonus (Brandl’s 
QOuellen, 


tune of 


p. 456) one of the characters sings a “songe to the 
Labondolose Hoto,” beginning, 

O mighty Jove, some pitty take 

One me poore wretch for christis sake. 

Greif doth me gripe, payne doth me pinch, 

Willfull dispite my harte doth wrinch, 
which not only borrows Mannington’s tune but also unmistakably 
imitates his style and diction. This imitation is of the highest 
importance, for it makes conclusive the argument some time ago 
advanced by Professor Kittredge (Jour. Germ. Phil., II, 339 ff.), 
that Misogonus was written, not in 1560 as Collier suggested, but 
circa 1578. Professor Kittredge holds that Laurence Johnson, 
B.A., 1573-4, M.A., 1577, of Cambridge, wrote Misogonus; and 
this indirect allusion to Mannington, who was hanged at Cambridge 
in 1576, undoubtedly favors his argument. R. W. Bond (Early 


Plays from the Italian, p. 171) thinks that Misogonus and its 
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songs were written about 1560, and that the play was revised to its 
present form about 1576, although the old songs were retained. 
But evidently the song quoted above does not favor his theory. 


30. “A proper Sonet, of an vnkinde Damsell, to her faithful Louer. 
To, the nine Muses.” 

Attention should be called to the fact that this ballad is incor- 
rectly named, for it is not supposed to be written by ‘“‘an vnkinde 
Damsell,”” but is a complaint made by a man against a faithless 
mistress. Perhaps this is another instance of how the unscrupulous 
Mr. Richard Jones tried to deceive prospective buyers into believing 
that the Handfull was made up of mew delights. The ballad is an 
imitation of Surrey’s “The louer describes his restlesse state” 
(Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 24). The former begins, 

The ofter that I view and see, 

That plesant face and faire beautie, 
whereto my heart is bound: 

The neer my Mistresse is to me, 

My health is farthest off I see: 
and fresher is my wound: 

Like as the flame doth quench by fire, 
or streams consume by raigne. . . . 


Surrey’s poem begins, 
As oft as I behold and se 
The soueraigne bewtie that me bound: 
The nier my comfort is to me, 
Alas the fresher is my wound. 
As flame doth quenche by rage of fire, 
And running stremes consume by raine. . . . 


It seems probable that this ballad was in the 1566 edition. 
31. “The Louer complaineth the absence of his Ladie, wisheth for 
death. To, the new Almaine.”’ 


I can find out nothing about this ballad. For other ““Almains,” 
see footnote 23 above. 


32. “The Louer compareth him self to the painful Falconer. To 
the tune, I loued her ouer wel.” 
The tune indicates that this ballad was probably in the 1566 
edition. Cf. No. 27, above. 


To summarize: Nos, 3, 7, 14, and 29 were certainly not in the 
1566 edition; perhaps Nos. 1 and 15 were not; and there is no evi- 
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dence to show whether or not Nos. 20, 21, 26, 28, and 31 were 
printed by 1566 or were added to the 1584 edition. When the 
Pleasant Sonnets was prepared for the press, it certainly contained 
many of the ballads later to be published in the 1584 Handfull; 
and that the Sonnets was actually printed in 1566 hardly admits 


of doubt. 
Hyper E. Ro.tiins. 


Harvard University. 











The Washer of the Ford 


THE WASHER OF THE FORD 


In an article in Modern Language Notes for June 1918,! Prof. 
G. G. King expresses “the gravest doubt” of the Gaelic origin of 
certain of the Fiona Macleod writings of William Sharp. Having 
met the Sin—Eater, the Dark Star, and a supernatural washer- 
woman in essays on the folk-lore of northwestern Spain, Prof. 
King suspects that it is such readings as these that William Sharp 
has Gaelicized and is passing off as Celtic. Prof. King even men- 
tions Thomas Chatterton as a parallel case. 

But Chatterton and Macpherson presented themselves as 
translators. They invited judgment on their works as genuine 
“antiques.” William Sharp makes no such claim. He must be 
judged as an artist, not as an antiquarian. He does not assert 
that what he depicts is exclusively Celtic, or even typically so.2 He 
explains that he has interpenetrated Gaelic tradition with his own 
sentiment and made it serve as a medium for the expression of his 
personal view of life. To one familiar with Celtic literature this 
is so obviously true as to need no comment. The Gaelic associa- 
tions of the Fiona Macleod writings are so numerous that it would 
require an extensive study to point them out.* Within the limits 
of the present article we can do so only toa limited extent. We 
have therefore chosen to examine the Gaelic tradition of the 
Washer of the Ford and to compare it with the figure in Fiona 
Macleod’s legendary morality of that title. 

‘XXXII, 354. 

? Fiona Macleod, The Sin Eater, The Washer of the Ford, etc. New York, 
1913, p. 8. 

?In an unpublished study by Mr. Mac E. Leach, University of Illinois, 
A.M. 1917, the following writings of Fiona Macleod are referred to definite 
written sources. (References are to pages in the Bibliography of Irish Philology 
and Literature by R. I. Best, published by the National Library of Ireland.) 
The House of Usna, based on Longes mac nUsnig, B 92; The Immortal Hour, 
based on Tochmarc Etdine, B. 84; The Laughter of Peterkin, based on Aided 
Chlainne Lir, B. 82, Aided Chlainne Tuirenn, B 82-3, Longes mac nUsnig B. 92. 
The following writings involve characters familiar in Celtic tradition: The Sad 
Queen (Scathach), cf. Foglaim Chonculaind, B 91; The Laughter of Scathach the 
Queen, cf. ibid.; Harping of Cravetheen (Cormac), cf. Togail Bruidne Dé Choca, 
B 98, 99. Mr. Leach’s work is incomplete. 
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The Washer of the Ford appears in the Destruction of DaChocha’s 
Hostel, a tale composed, in its original form, before the tenth cen- 
tury. The story is of the unfortunate Cormac Conlingas, a hero 
with whose tragic fate, by the way, William Sharp was familiar.* 
The omens follow one another thick and fast as Cormac presses on 
to hisdoom. When his army is about to cross the Ford of Athlone 
on the way to the battle, 


they saw a red woman on the edge of the ford, washing her chariot and its 
cushions and its harness. When she lowered her hand, the bed of the river 
became red with gore and blood. But when she raised her hand over the 
river’s edge, not a drop therein but was lifted on high; so that they went dry- 
foot over the bed of the river. 

“Most horrible is what the woman does!” says Cormac. “Let one of 
you go and ask her what she is doing.” 

Then someone goes and asked her what she did. And then, standing on 
one foot, and with one eye closed, she chanted to them, saying: 

“T wash the harness of a king who will perish,” etc. 

The messenger came to Cormac and told him the evil prophecy which the 
Badb had made for him. 

“ Apparently thy coming is cause of great evil,” says Cormac. 

Then Cormac goes to the edge of the ford to have speech with her, and asked 
her whose was the harness she was a-washing. And then he uttered this lay: 

“‘O woman, what harness washest thou?” etc. 

The Badb: 
“Thine own harness, O Cormac, 
And the harness of thy men of trust,” etc. 

“Evil are the omens thou askest for us,” says Cormac. “Grimly thou 

chantest to us.” 


In this account we have practically all the typical features of 
the Celtic superstition as they recur in less complete form in later 
writings. The Washer of the Ford is a “ Badb,” a Celtic war god- 
dess whose office it is to warn the hero when his hour iscome.* 
She is a “red woman,” symbol of bloody death. She stands at 
the ford washing gore from a chariot.and cushions and harness. 
The prince does not recognize that it is a phantom chariot, his 
own. Fascinated by horror he goes to her and asks her whose is 


‘ Cf. Fiona Macleod, The Har ping of Cravetheen in The Sin-Eater, The House 
of Usna in Poems and Dramas.’ 

5 Revue Celtique XXI, 157. 

§ Loc. cit., p. 395, notes to §§ 15-17. Cf. also Rev. Celt. I, 32-55. 

7 Cf. “the three reds” in the Togail Bruidne Dé Chocha, Destruction of Da 
Choca’s Hostel, loc. cit. 
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the gear she is washing. In the characteristic attitude of prophecy 
she foretells his doom. 

In the Great Defeat on the Plain of Muirthemne the young war- 
rior Cuchulainn on his way to the battle comes similarly upon a 
supernatural woman washing his gear at a ford. The details are 
slightly different. This woman is “slender and white of her 
body, yellow of her hair.”” The prophecy is not made by the 
woman herself, but is put into the mouth of the druid Cathbad 
who accompanies the hero. 

“See’st thou not yonder sight? She is Badb’s daughter that with woe and 
mourning washes thy gear, because she signifies thy fall and thy destruction 
by Meave’s great hosting.’’* 

But the hero will not desist from his enterprise. 
“What though the fairy woman wash my spoils?” he replies. 
It is his consolation that she will wash the spoils of his enemies also. 

In the Cathreim Thoirdhealbhaigh, Triumphs of Torlough, 
written about 1350 by Seean MacCraith, hereditary historion of 
the O’Briens, the army of Donnchad O’Brien comes to the shore 
of a lake, and— 

There they saw the monstrous and distorted form of a lone ancient hag, 
that stooped over the bright Lough shore. She was thatched with elf-locks, 
foxy grey and rough like heather, matted and like long sea-wrack, a bossy 
wrinkled, ulcerated brow, the hairs of her eyebrows like fish-hooks; bleared 
watery eyes peered with malignant fire between red inflamed lids; she had a 
great blue nose, flattened and wide, livid lips, and a stubbly beard. . . The 
hag was washing human limbs and heads with gory weapons and clothes, till 
all the lake was defiled with blood and brains and floating hair. Donnchad 
at last spoke: 

“What is your name and race, and whose kin are those maltreated dead?” 

“T am Bronach of Burren of the Tuatha Dé Danann. This slaughter-heap 
is of your army’s heads. Your own is in the middle.”® 


The prophecy having been delivered, the strange figure rises 
and disappears. 

In the same account Richard de Clare, the Norman leader, com- 
ing to the “running water of the fish-containing Fergus,” meets a 
similar horrible beldame, “washing armour and rich robes till 
the red gore churned and splashed through her hands.” DeClare 
calls an Irish ally to question her. She declares that the armour 


8 E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga, p. 47. 
® Folk Lore XXI, 188. 
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and garments she washes are of the Norman host; few of them will 
escape death.!° 

The Washer of the Ford also appears in traditional versions of 
the death of Ossian’s son Oscar. Of these I have noted four from 
the Scottish Highlands.“ The woman is mentioned as a “Badb.” 
Oscar and his host meet her on their way to battle. They see it is 
the garments of Oscar she is washing, and the hue of blood is on 
the water. They are overcome with horror: one of them ap- 
proaches and questions her: 


“O Badbh, that washest the garments, 
Make us a prophecy in truth. 

Shall a man of them fall by us, 

Or shall all of us come to naught?” 


The woman answers, prophesying. Oscar is wounded in the 
battle and meets his death, but according to the Badb’s prophecy, 
nine hundred of his foes are likewise slain. 

It is clear from the preceding examples that the Washer of the 
Ford is a figure connected with strife and battle, and that the 
garments which she washes are the gear of the doomed warriors 
who meet her. The prophecy implicit in her action is further 
expounded in a dialogue between her and the man who is to die. 

The superstition survives in Celtic countries at the present 
time in a more or less corrupt form.” Oral tradition in County 
Clare still preserves the story of De Clare to which we have alluded, 
and, according to local belief, calamities are still foretold in a 
similar way.” In Lewis, Uist, and other regions in the Scottish 
Highlands, the bean nigheachain, a tiny washerwoman with red 
webbed feet, frequents the fords after dark and in the early morn- 


10 Loc. cit. 

1 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands III 322-3ffg, Leabhar, 
na Feinne, p. 182, p. 191; J. G. Campbell, The Fians, p. 33. 

2 Cf. J. M. Mackinlay, Folk Lore of Scottish Lochs, Glasgow, 1893, page 166 
J. G. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands III, 346 cites Foyer 
Breton I, 144 for the Kannérez-noz, night washerwomen, a troop of ghosts who 
appear on certain nights of November. They wash and dry and sew the 
shrouds of the dead who yet walk and talk. See also P. Sébillot, Traditions 
de la haute Bretagne I, 248 and A. Le Braz, La Legende dela Mort I, 52, xlv, II, 214. 
Cf. Sir Samuel Ferguson, Congall,* 1907, p. 67-70. 
3 Folk Lore XXI, 180, 187-9. 
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ing, washing clothes of battle. By placing oneself between her 
and the stream one may obtain answers to questions.“ 

The bean mnigheachain, bean-nigh (washer), migheag (little 
washer), or migheag na h-ath (little washer of the ford)” is easily 
confused with the caoineag (weeping woman)" and the banshee, 
since all forewarn of death. The Washer of the Ford is some- 
times described as singing a dirge at her grisly task. 

William Sharp has chosen just such a man to meet the Washer 
of the Ford as fits the Gaelic tradition. Torcall the Blind Harper 
is a lover of strife. “His song was . . . of the sword and the 
war-galley, of the red blood and the white breast, of Odin and Thor 
and Freya . . . of sudden death in battle, and of Valhalla.” 
He stirs up strife, for the sheer love of strife, among the boatmen 
who are taking him to the mainland. He can say of himself, “Is 
it death I am fearing now, I who have washed my hands in blood, 
and had love, and known all that is given toman?” As we might 
expect, there is a sense of sin in William Sharp’s legendary morali- 
ties which is not emphasized in the old versions, but to Torcall 
as to the older pagan heroes, the sequel of death is oblivion: 





Each red soul was seized and thrown into the water of the ford, and when white 
as a sheep-bone on the hill, was taken in one hand by the Washer of the Ford 
and flung into the air, where no wind was and where sound was dead, and was 
then severed this way and that in four whirling blows of the sword from the 
four quarters of the world. Then it was that the Washer of the Ford trampled 
upon what fell to the ground, till under the feet of her was only a white sand, 
white as powder, light as the dust of the yellow flowers that grow in the grass." 

But blind Torca!l has known love, and by that love, still in his 
heart, he isredeemed. When at last he comes himself bloodstained 
to the Ford he has sung of, there are two waiting for him beyond, 
the woman he had loved, and the child she had borne him. It is 
not the terrible figure of his song that he finds, but a gentle figure 
with long black hair, and the song that she sings is this: 


“Glory to God on high, and to Mary, Mother of Jesus, 
Here am I washing away the sins of the shriven, 


“4 Folk Lore TX, 91-2; XIV, 380, XXV, 87-88. 

% A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica I, 226. 

% A. Carmichael, II, 240. Unlike migheag, caoineag cannot be approached 
or questioned. She is seldom seen but often heard by hill, glen, lake, stream 
or waterfall. Cf. Folk Lore IX, 91-2; XXV, 84-91. 
7 Fiona Macleod, The Sin Eater, etc., p. 169-170. 
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O Torcall of Lochlin, throw off the red sins that ye cherish, 
And I will be giving you the washen shroud that they wear in Heaven.’’!* 


It is Mary Magdeline, symbol supreme of repentance. His 
eyes have been purged of their blindness; his heart is led by the sad 
song of the dead woman and the cry of her child. A prayer comes 
of his heart at the sound, and he weeps for pity. ‘Which is best, 
O Torcall,” this Washer asks him, “the sword or peace?” The 
hard stubborn heart is softened at last, and he answers “ Peace.” 

“Take your harp,” Mary said, “and go unto the Ford. But lo, now I 
clothe you with a white shroud. And if you fear the drowning flood, follow 
the bells that were your tears; and if the dark affright you, follow the song of 
prayer that came out of your heart.’’!® 

In this second vision of Torcall’s, the pagan figure has become 
a symbol of Christian promise. The writer has handled the legend 
with great freedom, but the lineaments of the Gaelic tradition are 
discernible. Throughout, the Washer of the Ford is peculiarly the 
Weird of men that love battle and strife; the garments that she 
washes are the gear of the doomed warriors who meet her; the 
prophecy inplicit in her action is further expounded in a dialogue 
between her and the man who is to die. 

The figure of the Sin—Eater is familiar in India and Turkistan,”® 
and there are spirit-women that wash clothes in the moonlight on 
river banks in the folk-lore of many countries." William Sharp 
who was an omniverous reader, may have been acquainted with 
such beliefs from the essays which Prof. King cites and from many 
other sources as well as from Gaelic tradition. It would seem 
gratuitous to doubt, however, that he heard of the Washer of the 
Ford where he says he heard of her, in the highlands and islands of 
Scotland which know her still and which he surely knew. He 
heard of her no doubt only as the vague prophetess we have in- 


18 Thid., p. 178. 

19 Thid., p. 180. 

20 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough,’ 1X, The Scapegoat, p. 43-6. 

21 For France, cf. Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France. See Index s.v. lavan- 
diéres de nuit; Folk Lore XI, 426; G. Sand, Legendes rustiques, p. 30; Laisnel de 
la Salle, Le Berry (Les litteratures populaires XL), p. 140. For Korea, ef. 
Folk Lore XI, 332. “There are spirits too about rivers that take various 
shapes, commonly that of a woman washing clothes in the moonlight.”” These 
traditions do not retain, if they ever possessed, the distinctive features which 
we have enumerated of the Gaelic Washers of the Ford. For the figure of 
the Sin Eater, cf. G. Henderson, Survivals in Belief among the Celts, p. 84. 
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dicated, “a dim ancestral figure of awe haunting a shadowy stream 
in a shadowy land.” Even among the most erudite of Celtic 
scholars the Badb is hardly more—a name in a few ancient 
texts or on a crumbling stone.”** 
GERTRUDE SCHOEPPERLE. 
University of Illinois. 


»” Hennessy, Rev. Celt. I, 32-57. 

*% After this article was in press I noted the following allusion to the 
Moérrigan (i. ¢. the Badb) in the eighth century Reicne Fothaid Canainne 
(Fianaigecht ed. K. Meyer, p. 16): 


Horrible are the huge entrails which the Mérrigan washes. 

From the edge of a spear she came to us; ’tis she that egged us on. 
Many are the spoils she washes, terrible the hateful laughs he laughs. 
She has flung her mane over her back;—it is a stout heart that will 
not quail before her. 

















FURTHER INFLUENCES UPON IBSEN’S PEER GYNT 
III. Hererc’s En Sjal efter Déden 


Of an influence of J. L. Heiberg upon Ibsen there has hitherto 
been little recognition. In connection with Peer Gynt it has been 
noted that the influence of Goethe’s Faust was not only a direct 
one, but had also passed through such an intermediate Faustiad 
as Heiberg’s En Sjel efter Déden.1 The particular element which 
Ibsen’s work has been seen to share with Heiberg’s as distinguished 
from Goethe’s is that the hero, who is treated satirically in both, is 
barred from hell as well as from heaven by the triviality of his sin, 
an idea which in itself Ibsen could have got from other sources or 
evolved independently, but which in Heiberg’s work was already 
combined with Faustian material. I have further called attention 
to the troll-newspapers, which appear to have been suggested by 
the newspapers of hell in Heiberg’s poem, and have inferred that 
the whole satire of Norway as the troll-kingdom was influenced by 
that of Denmark as hell.? Logeman includes this in his commen- 
tary together with a number of additional observations mostly 
unrecorded in his index:* Mefistofeles explains that the entrance 
to hell is easy and unimpeded, but that there is no getting out again; 
Dovregubben says the same of his castle (pp. 120f., 187). Saint 
Peter as the gate-keeper of heaven appears in both works, in Peer 
Gynt it is true only as conjured up by the imagination of the hero 
(p. 165). The soul expresses to St. Peter its preference for a trip 
to America, as Peer in the fourth act already has his American 
experience behind him; both authors represent America as a sort of 
materialists’ paradise (p. 170). The separating of sheep from goats 
is referred to in both (pp. 181f.). Peer’s idea of having a bridge 
open behind him as a stimulus to bravery reminds one of Heiberg’s 
souls in hell, whose only consolation consists in the hope of a pos- 
sible escape (p. 187). Both Peer and the soul refer to “skimming 
the cream” of history (p. 235). As Begriffenfeldt insists that 
everyone is himself in the madhouse, so Mefistofeles in hell (p. 259), 


1 The two works were brought into connection by Georg Brandes as early 
as 1882 (see his Samlede Skrifter, ITI, 281). 

2 JourRN. ENGL. AND Germ. Puitot., XIII, 241. 1914. 
*A Commentary on Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 1917. 
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To the bidding of death that he repeat the Lord’s Prayer before he 
dies the actor declares himself unable without a prompter; Peer 
Gynt makes the same suggestion to the drowning cook, whose 
memory is similarly at fault, and there is a similar humorous allu- 
sion to his occupation in that his mind dwells upon the “give us 
to-day” part (p. 283). The Lean One of Peer Gynt has various 
points of similarity to the Mefistofeles of Heiberg, for example the 
power of miraculously rapid locomotion, as in fact to Mephis- 
topheles in Faust, etc. (pp. 338 ff.); and finally the term “ Bede- 
mandsstil” is used both by Mefistofeles and the Lean One (p. 344). 

That Ibsen was acquainted with Heiberg’s poem is not neces- 
sarily to be inferred from John Paulsen’s statement,* but remark- 
able words of praise of Heiberg contained in a newspaper article of 
Ibsen’s from 18615 would imply that their writer was familiar with 
all of Heiberg’s works, or at any rate with so many as to justify 
absolute confidence in their author’s literary ability. 

In the case of the two works one is struck no less by general 
points of resemblance than by particular parallels. Both are 
dramatic poems (in five acts, though of different length and scope), 
in varying metres, a number of Ibsen’s verseforms being 
the same as Heiberg’s, philosophical satirical in their direc- 
tion, both idealistic, impatient of the trivialities of life in the 
authors’ respective countries.’ Many allusions of a satirical nature 
are interspersed in both, as in Goethe’s Faust. As to further 
particulars, the soul is required to present a testimonial of his 
qualifications for admission to heaven as Peer seeks one as a means 
of escape from the button-moulder. As a further test the soul is 
expected to take a trip to Palestine, to Egypt, through the desert, 
etc., which reminds one somewhat of Peer’s wanderings in Ibsen’s 
fourth act. In Elysium the soul in accordance with St. Peter’s 
instructions looks forward to entertainment by dancing girls, as 
Peer is entertained by Anitra and her companions. The soul 
apologizes for not having studied (having no academic education) 
by explaining that he was brought up to a commercial career. So 
Peer, after confessing that he has not studied, explains to his inter- 
national companions of the yacht-cruise the training secured 

* Mine erindringer, I, 180. 1900. 

5 Samlede verker, X, 458; cf. also J. Paulsen, Samliv med Ibsen, 46f. 1906. 


* Cf. also Koht & Elias, in H. Ibsen, E/fterladte skrifter, 1, LXII£. 1909. 
7 Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 223. 
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through his commercial experience. The soul had objected to 
following the course of Christ’s experience; so Peer in his resolve 
to follow in travel the course of history decides to skip over Bible 
history. Both refer to Socrates and his fate. 

Hell and the troll-kingdom have many similarities. In hell 
everything is self-sufficient and superficial; there is no depth, no 
relation to the past, only an eternal state of beginning. The idea 
underlying this characterization is not essentially unrelated to that 
contained in Dovregubben’s riddle as to the difference between 
trolls and men: the troll’s motto is self-sufficiency. Heiberg’s 
humorous injection of the metre into the discussion (“ Anapest”’) 
reminds me, though the comparison may seem far fetched, of the 
Strange Passenger’s assurance to Peer Gynt that one doesn’t die 
in the middle of the fifth act. The “black upon white” of the 
printed matter of hell is effectively altered by Ibsen to the “red 
upon black” of the troll-newspapers. The societies of the learned 
in hell are matched by Ibsen’s “club of learned” in the insane 
asylum. Itisperhaps permissible to compare Mefistofeles’ declara- 
tion that most poets are better than their works, but in the case of 
the greatest poets the relation is reversed, with Dovregubben’s 
assurance that trolls are better than their reputation, which is the 
reverse of the case with men. The great man, Mefistofeles eluci- 
dates, is but a tool in the Master’s hands; when he has accomplished 
the Master’s purpose he is discarded (but not his work). With a 
certain degree of similarity the Button-moulder makes clear to 
Peer that the Master had intended him for a “‘ gleaming button on 
the world vest,” but as the casting had not turned out well he 
must be consigned to the junk-heap to be melted over again. Per- 
haps the riddle of the identity of the Strange Passenger is solved if 
one has understood the connection between his appearance to Peer 
and that of death to the actor in Heiberg’s play.* The latter 
identifies himself as a messenger in God’s service and the Strange 
Passenger’s revelations as to his identity lead Peer to suspect in 
him a “messenger of the light’; the Passenger uses expressions that 
savor of the stage. Both authors employ ‘‘notabene.” That heat 
is associated with hell is traditional enough not to be wondered at, 


* Illustrations of this type of humor from Tieck and other authors will 
occur to the reader; cf. Logeman, Commentary, 288. 
* Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 282. 
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but Mefistofeles rather makes light of it and points out that board, 
lodging and the other philistine necessities are to be had there. 
The Lean One asks Peer, who desires admittance to hell, if he 
would like a warm room. In the chorus of mourners (“Efter- 
levende”) at the beginning and end of Heiberg’s poem there is 
somewhat of the expression, tone and metre of the funeral sermon 
overheard by Peer over the man whom he had earlier in life seen 
mutilate himself to escape military service. 

As Ibsen spoke of Heiberg’s literary productions as if he were 
familiar with them in their entirety it may not be superfluous to 
note points of contact with others of them. For this purpose I 
shall refer to the Poetiske Skrifter (in 11 volumes, 1862) and Pro- 
saiske Skrifter (in 11 volumes, 1861-2), giving in each case the 
date of original publication of the article or work in question. 
Some of the points closely duplicate ones already recorded from 
Fin Sjei efter Déden. 


Poetiske Skrifter, I, 130 (1814). Talking in iambics is referred to. 

I, 282 ff. (1814). The small trolls of the mountains are conjured up to guard 
the hero; they torment him grievously, but take to flight at the appear- 
ance of the young girl, Rosa. This is suggestive of Peer’s troubles with 
the small trolls of Dovre and his rescue through the power of women. 
There is also allusion to selling one’s soul to the devil. 

II, 205 f. (1838). The metrical feet are personified and made to play a réle. 

VI, 84 (1826). “Gale-Frands.” Peer speaks of himself (to Anitra) as a 
“Galfrands.”” The word is however common enough to be included in 
Falk & Torp’s etymological dictionary.’ 

VIII, 45 (1819). Birds struggling yearly at the anniversary of Memnon’s 
burial (“Gravfest”). Ibsen could have got this directly from Ovid." 

VIII, 175 ff. (1842). Newspapers are discussed as in En Sjal efter Déden. 

IX, 356 (1817). The devil in clerical garb; so the Lean One in Peer Gynt. 


X, 350 (1845). A squirrel throws down nut-shells on the persons gathering 
nuts as Peer thinks the monkeys are throwing down fruit on him, while 
the squirrel’s threat of “something worse” he finds in his own case 
realized. In both places the offender is spoken of as “ Knegt” and man 
as “lord of the beasts,” “‘lord of creation.” 

Prosaiske Skrifter, 11, 56 (1837). ‘A posse ad esse valet consequentia” is twisted 
by Peer to “Ab esse ad posse.”™ 


10 Etymologisk ordbog, I, 212; Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, I, 295; cf. Logeman, Commentary, 228. 
1 Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 243 ff. 
2 Cf. Modern Philology, XV, 631. 1918. 
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II, 60 ff. (1837). On positive and negative—compare the Lean One’s remarks 
on positive and negative of photograph. 

III, 154 f. (1827). “Berlinsk eller malabarisk”; in Peer Gynt Huhu speaks of 
the Malebar language as “malebarisk,”” while Peer recognizes in the 
language of Begriffenfeldt the Berlin dialect. 

TX, 8 f. (1843). The difference between the thorough and superficial dilettante : 
the latter skims off the cream (and throws away the milk). 

X, 213 (1834). “qua Mening”’; 241. “qua modsigende”—compare Peer in 
Act V, “qua grynt.”” In this same article there is considerable about the 
“absolute,” that is of Hegelianism. It can hardly be otherwise than 
that Ibsen in his Begriffenfeldt, who celebrates the death of “absolute 
reason,” has definite reference to Hegelianism, which must have become 
accessible to him primarily through Heiberg. It is noteworthy that, 
though admiring Heiberg in many respects, Ibsen evidently did not 
share his enthusiasm for the Hegelian philosophy, or as much of it as 
he may have understood." 

X, 271 (1834). “ paaholden Pen”; such Hussejn fancies himself to be in the 
madhouse scene of Peer Gynt.“ 

X, 462 (1830). “ Bedemandsstil.” 


As to the whole significance of Ibsen’s reaction to Heiberg’s 
poem, there is a marked difference from the cases previously con- 
sidered in that Ibsen here does not at all place himself in opposition 
to the work that has deeply occupied his mind. On the contrary 
he has made Heiberg’s satirical method his own, this together with 
the Danish author’s fine aesthetic sense and bold idealism having 
obviously made a powerful appeal. 

A. Le Roy ANDREWS. 

Cornell University. 


% Cf. the note of A. Aall, H. Ibsen als Dichter und Denker,91. 1906. 
% Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 270 f. 
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A Contemporary Critique of Schiller’s “ Rauber” 


A CONTEMPORARY CRITIQUE OF SCHILLERS RAUBER 


Among the countless German periodicals of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century there were quite a number which existed 
only for a brief period, and have since sunk into almost complete 
oblivion. To this class belongs a venture of the publisher Wey- 
gand in Leipzig, which bore the high-sounding title Jahrbiicher 
des Geschmacks und der Aufklarung. Only six monthly numbers 
(Jan._June, 1783) seem to have been published, making two 
quarterly volumes of 480 pages each, in large octavo. The contents 
are grouped under the following headings: 

I. Auswahl guter Gedichte und prosaischer Aufsitze. II. 
Neueste Vélker- und Linderkunde. III. Geschichte der neues- 
ten Litteratur. IV. Neueste Staatenkunde. V. Kiinste, ent- 
haltend 1) bildende Kiinste, 2) Musik, 3) Theater. VI. Man- 
nichfaltikeiten. 

In the preface the anonymous editor frankly states that it will 
be his aim to select for the Jahrbticher the best that is to be found 
in contemporary periodicals. This thinly-veiled piracy was de- 
tected by Wieland, who immediately exposed the design by re- 
viewing the first number in the Anzeiger des Teutschen Merkur for 
March, 1783 (pp. xxxvii f.), the only reference to the Jahrbiicher 
that has come to my notice: 

Nicht leicht ist ein Abschreiber oder Nachdrucker in so scham- 
loser Mine aufgetreten, als mit Titul und Vorrede dieses neue 
Journal, “welches andern Journalen, die ohne Unterschied und 
Wahl alles zusammenraffen, Einhalt thun, und einer (vorgeblichen) 
Unternehmung, die den guten periodischen Schriften viel geschadet 
haben wiirde, steuern soll.”” Das Mittel hierzu ist, ehe diese Un- 
ternehmer zugreiffen, lieber selbst mit Pliinderung guter Journale 
zuvorzukommen. Sonst pflegt eine so leicht erworbene Waare 
wenigstens wohlfeil zu seyn; aber hier steht sie theurern Preises 
als die meisten Originale selbst. So gewiss scheint sich der Ver- 
leger mit gutem Erfolge von Seiten des treuherzigen Leservolks 
zu schmeicheln. Lucri bonus odor ex re qualibet (S. 29) lokt ihn 
an, sein Schifflein mit giinstigem Winde des prichtigen Titels 
auslaufen zu lassen, und den Lesern, wenn sie wollen, aus seiner 
Ladung ein Viertes Buch theurern Kaufs anzubieten, das sie in 
Drey andern schon besitzen. So viel ist gewiss, dass wenn auch das 
ganze Schiff unterginge, die gelehrte Welt damit an Urkunden des 
Geschmaks und der Aufklirung nichts verliehren wiirde, weil die 
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Duplicate und Triplicate vorlingst in sichern Hafen eingelaufen 
sind. 

The contributors, for the most part presumably involuntary, 
include Blumauer, Biirger (Des Pfarrers Tochter von Taubenhain; 
Der arme Dichter; Der Edelmann und der Bauer), F. H. von Dalberg, 
O. H. von Gemmingen, Gécking, J. G. Jacobi, Langbein, Meissner, 
Justus Méser (Schreiben an einen Freund tiber die deutsche Sprache; 
Ueber die National-Erziehung der alien Deutschen; Der Celibat der 
Geistlichkeit), Pfeffel, Ramler, and F. L. Graf zu Stolberg. 

Under the rubric THEATER there is (I, 465-72) a detailed critique 
of Schiller’s Rauber, which is not found in Braun,' and has also 
escaped the Schiller Bibliographers: 


UEBER DIE RAUBER, EIN TRAUERSPIEL 
VON FRIEDRICH SCHILLER 


Nicht, um den Lesern dieser Jahrbiicher einen Begriff von die- 
sem Schauspiele zu geben (denn dazu wire es zu spit); sondern um 
unsere Meinung dariiber zu sagen, zeigen wir dieses Stiick hier an, 
weil es seit einiger Zeit auf allen Biihnen Deutschlands eingefiihrt 
worden ist. Unserer Meinung also nach hitte man sich die 
Miihe sparen kénnen, es auf das Theater zu bringen, weil selbst 
dem Verfasser unméglich ein Dienst damit geschehen seyn kann. 
Als Phantasie eines guten Kopfs mochte es hingehen, als Theater- 
stiick ward es einem strengern Urtheil unterworfen. 

Der Gesichtspunkt, aus welchem Shakespear von seinen deut- 
schen Jiingern und affektirenden Bewunderern angesehen wird, 
ist ein Dunstkreis phantastischer Thorheit. Képfe verstanden, 
fiihlten und entwickelten das Grosse seiner Werke, und Magen 
krichzten es nach. Manche fanden es in den ziigellosen Aus- 
schweifungen seines Geistes, andere in der vermeinten Verachtung 
der natiirlichsten Regeln, noch andere selbst in den Schwiichen 
unsers grossen englischen Dichters, die kein Verniinftiger an ihm 
riigt, aber auch nicht vergéttert. 

Es gab einmal eine Zeit—wem ist sie nicht noch gegenwiirtig?— 
wo lauter Shakespeare auftraten. Géthe schrieb ein Original 
sowohl an Werth als in Riicksicht auf Gegenstand und Behandlung, 
und fand Beyfall. Sogleich erfolgte eine ganze Ueberschwemmung 
von Schau- und Trauerspielen 4 la Shakespear. Pfeffel hat im 
Almanach von Voss und Gékingk 1782. die ergiebige Quelle davon 
angezeigt, und eine gewisse Geschichte im Biribinker ist seiner Ur- 
kunde nicht ungiinstig. Die Fakta gleichen sich; nur dass in bei- 
den Fiillen die Tinkturen oder Essenzen an Gehalt verschieden 


1 Jul. W. Braun, Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile ihrer Zeitgenossen. Erste 
Abtheilung, Schiller. Leipzig, 1882. 
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waren, wie bei den Goldmachern. Aus der einen Essenz entstanden 
nur Trauerspiele, und aus der andern ein hiibsches Madchen. 

Jene Quelle, dem Himmel sey Dank! versiegte wieder. Unser 
sonst eben nicht ungliubiges Publikum wollte die neuen Herren 
doch nicht recht fiir Shakespeare halten, ob sie schon sich ganz 
die Miene dazu gaben. Manche liessen sie zwar wegen der Trach- 
ten, die sie annahmen, eine Zeitlang dafiir gelten, andre aber kann- 
ten diese gleich aus den Trédelbuden her, lachten heimlich driiber, 
wenn sie so einher stolzirten, und wunderten sich dabei, wie so statt- 
liche Herren sich in einen dergleichen Aufzug verlieben kénnen, da 
sie doch ihr nervichtes minnliches Wesen in einem andern Gewande 
viel besser produzirt haben wiirden. 

Es war in der That Schade, dass die guten Képfe darunter so 
straucheln konnten. Am ganzen Ungliick war ein missverstan- 
dener Begriff von Natur und Kraft Schuld. Erstere ward gar 
verkannt, und fand man ja in ihren Stiicken etwas, das ihr glich, 
so war es meist eine Natur, die man Rohigkeit oder wol gar Unge- 
zogenheit nennt, und die man friihzeitig aus dem Menschen weg- 
zubilden sucht. 

Sie betrachteten das Theater als einen Tummelplatz, auf dem 
alle die Geniespriinge am besten anzubringen wiren, die im ge- 
meinen Leben am meisten auffallen, und aller biirgerlichen Ordnung 
und der eingefiihrten Anstindigkeit widersprechen. Manche 
glaubten einen grossen Fund gethan zu haben, wenn sie eine niedrige 
oder ekelhafte Naturscene aufgehascht hatten, vor welcher die 
Gesittetheit, ohne Ziererei, in allen Winkeln ihre Augen schliessen 
muss. Neben diesen Scenen sah man die Natur noch allenfalls 
im Treibhaus. 

Um auch den Schein von allem unbilligen Urtheil von uns abzu- 
lehnen, gestehen wir eben so freimiithig, dass wir in einigen Stiicken, 
einzelne vortrefliche Scenen fanden; aber desto mehr Unzufrieden- 
heit konnte man sich gegen die iibrigen erlauben, weil man sah, 
dass der Verfasser einer solchen Scene, bei mehrerer Strenge gegen 
seine Phantasie, ein besseres Ganze hitte schaffen kénnen. 

Es ist Zeit, dass wir endlich nach dieser Enleitung auf Herrn 
Schillers Riuber kommen. Trotz des Lirms, welches die Zeitungs- 
posaunen von diesem Schauspiel gemacht haben, trotz der Beeifer- 
ung, es fiir alle Schaubiihnen einzurichten, gestehen wir doch, dass 
es uns missfallt. Sollte der Herr Verfasser auf jenen dffentlichen 
Beifall stolz seyn, so erinnern wir ihn, dass sein Schauspiel diesen 
mit jeder lustigen Farce, die etwa ein Vorurtheil trift, oder sonst 
einen gliicklichen Einfall erwischt, gemein hat. Wir verweisen 
ihn auf die Jahreslisten unserer? Biihnen. Uebrigens wundert 
es uns gar nicht, dass Schauspieler ein solches Stiick auf die Biihne 
bringen. Sie bekommen so wenig neue (und neue will doch das 
liebe Publikum immer haben), welche starke und hervorstechende 


* Text: unser. 
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Rollen enthalten, dass es ihnen wol zu verzeihen ist, wenn sie 
Stiicke auffiihren, die weder zur Vorstellung geschickt sind, noch 
dazu eingerichtet werden sollten. 


Wenn wir sagen, dass uns das Stiick missfillt, so sagen wir das 
vorziiglich in Riicksicht aufs Theater. Als Phantasie fiihrt es 
Beweise, dass es seinem Verf. an Genie nicht mangele. Aber kein 
Werk eines Genies, auch keine blosse Phantasie, sollte Spuren von 
gefaihrlichen Scheinabsichten enthalten, am allerwenigsten ein 
Theaterstiick. Das Unnatiirliche bemerkt nicht jedes Auge; 
der grisste Theil halt sich an das Auffallende. Hohe Tugend eines 
vorsitzlichen Riubers und Mérders ist im Grunde wahrer Nonsens. 
Aber was fiir Geschépfe vermag nicht die Einbildungskraft hervor- 
zubringen. Der Verbrecher mit grossen und edlen Gesinnungen 
interessirt, und wenn er noch zwanzig Mal sosehr Verbrecher wire. 
Jungen Leuten von Feuer und Rohigkeit erscheint er als Held; 
und wir zweifeln nicht, dass es einem Karl von Moor leicht fallen 
wiirde, in jedem Parterre fiir seine Kompagnie zu werben. 

Mit dem gréssten Scheine von Recht kénnte man dem Herrn 
Schiller eine bése Absicht bei seinem Schauspiel Schuld geben, 
und die Einbildungskraft wiirde es schon iiber sich nehmen, diese 
Vermuthung glaubwiirdig auszumalen. Welcher gutdenkende 
Mann wiirde sichs aber verzeihen, seiner Einbildungskraft so viel 
Ausschweifung zuzugestehen, wenn ihr auch sein Beweis Ehre 
machen sollte. Wir sind vielmehr iiberzeugt, dass Herr Schiller 
bei Dichtung seiner Riuber gar keine Absicht gehabt, oder wenig- 
stens nur die Absicht, die ihm bei der Lesung des Kénigs Lear 
eingefallen seyn mag, sich‘als ein zweiter Shakespear anzukiindigen. 
Allen andern Absichten, auf die man sonst rathen méchte, wider- 
streitet Karl von Moor. Sonst kénnte man glauben, der Ver- 
fasser habe einen piidagogischen Zweck dabei gehabt, oder er habe 
zeigen wollen, dass die gréssten Bésewichter, welche die Mensch- 
heit dafiir erklirt, von manchen an Bosheit und Abscheulichkeit 
iibertroffen wiirden, die in der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft ohne 
Brandmark umher schleichen diirfen. 

Geht man das Stiick Scene fiir Scene durch, so findet man bei 
allen guten und grossen Ideen, die das Stiick enthalten mag, doch 
meistens Uebertreibung und Unnatiirlichkeit. Den alten Vater 
und den alten Daniel ausgenommen, zwo Rollen, die tiberhaupt 
nichts bedeuten, sind die iibrigen Personen lauter Kraftrollen. 
Am besten dargestellt ist wol Karls von Moor Karakter und seine 
Bande. Franzens Karakter kémmt uns vor wie die Skizze einer 
Figur, die, ohne alle Bestimmtheit in der Zeichnung mit Oelfarben 
hingeworfen ist, damit man daraus die Hauptwirkung derselben 
ersehen solle. Gleich in der ersten Scene erscheint Franz, zwar 
als ein Bésewicht, aber als ein Bésewicht, der keinen Dumkopf 
tiuschen kann; und der alte einfiltige Vater hat, wenn man das 
Weinerliche abrechnet, gar keinen Karakter. Franz von Moor 
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ist tiberhaupt kein Mensch, der einen Karl ausstechen und ihm 
sein Erbtheil vorenthalten kann. Von vornen herein gefillt uns 
das Stiick am allerwenigsten. Auch Amalia gefillt uns nicht durch- 
gingig, und nur vorziiglich in der Scene, wo sie Rosen auf das 
Lager ihres schlafenden Onkels streut. Sonderbar ists, dass sie 
sichs auch nach des alten Moors Tode noch bei Franzen, den sie 
doch den Mérder ihres Geliebten nennt,gefallen laisst, und nicht 
gleich in ein Kloster entflieht, welches sie doch immer im Munde 
fiihrt. Nach der Schilderung, die sie von Karln gemacht, erwartet 
man viel von ihm; man glaubt iibrigens, Franz habe seinen Vater 
ganz getiuscht, und wie nun Karl zum ersten Mal auftritt, sieht 
man sich auf einmal betrogen. Karl ist in der That ein liederlicher 
Kerl, aber ein Kraftmann, der sich jedoch, nach Lesung des Briefs 
von seinem Bruder, wie ein Kind betrigt. Wenn man ihn dann 
in der Folge mit so vieler Anlage zu einem grossen Menschen kennen 
lernt, so wundert man sich um so mehr iiber die Wirkung, die 
seines Bruders Brief auf ihn macht, zumal wenn man von Amalien 
weis, dass Karl seinen Bruder hinlinglich kennt, als dass er nicht 
Verdacht wider ihn schépfen sollte. In der Scene, wo sich Karl 
den Eid von seiner Bande ablegen lisst, muss man sich wundern, 
dass man Spiegelberg nicht auch dazu néthiget, dem es doch jeder 
ansehen kann, dass er mit der Wahl unzufriéden ist. Man glaubt 
aber, nach Spiegelbergs Aeusserung zu schliessen, dass wenigstens 
Absicht dabei sey, und dass durch Spiegelberg endlich der ver- 
ruchte Knoten auf eine schlimme Art fiir sie werde aufgeliset wer- 
den, aber nein! daran scheint gar nicht gedacht worden zu seyn; 
und man sieht mehr wie einmal aus der ganzen Anlage, dass der 
Verf. keinen Plan hatte, und dass so eine Scene nach der andern, 
ohne Vorsatz,enstand. Der Kommissar unter einer solchen Bande, 
der ihnen so ganz allein vormoralisirt, macht auch einen Effekt, 
der ziemlich komisch ist, ohne es seyn zu sollen. Die Scene, wo 
endlich die Rauber in einer Gegend an der Donau wieder erscheinen, 
nachdem sie sich durch die béhmischen Reuter durchgeschlagen, 
ist eine der interessantesten. Schweizers Liebeseifer gegen Moor 
ist riihrend; er ist keinesweges wider die Natur, aber er wirkt auf den 
unbesonnenen Zuschauer mehr als er wirken sollte. Kosinsky’s 
Frscheinung und sein Bekenntniss macht anfangs stutzig; man 
fallt auf den Argwohn, dass, da Herrmanns Verkleidung so wohl 
gelungen, vielleicht—Amalia—sich entschlossen habe, ihren Karl 
aufzusuchen, zumal da es ganz den Anschein hat, als ob von Karls 
Amalia die Rede sey, und ganz denselben Eindruck auf Karlin 
macht, als ob sie es wiirklich wire. Dass diese Muthmassung in 
Ansehung ihrer nicht ganz ohne Grund und Anlass entsteht, er- 
weiset sich aus dem letzten Akte, wo sie noch an Karl den Rauber 
und Mérder mit der ganzen Stiirke der Liebe hiangen kann. Was 
hatte sie nicht, als Kosinsky, von nun an dem ganzen Stiick fiir 
eine gute befriedigende Entwickelung geben kénnen, ohne dass 
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die Scenen zwischen Briider und Vater dabei hitten aufgeopfert 
werden diirfen; im Gegentheil diese Entwicklung wiirde sie nur 
noch interessanter gemacht, und die Karakter Aller gerettet haben. 
Dann wiirde ein treflicher Reflex auf die an der Donau vorzefallene 
Scene gefallen seyn. Freilich aber wire Karl dann kein Riuber 
geblieben, und der Klubb hitte sich zerschlagen. Der Verf. scheint 
sich aber zu sehr in den Karakter seiner Rauber verliebt zu haben, 
als dass er diese Sinnesiinderung, die sehr natiirlich hatte zugehen 
kénnen, geduldet hatte. Es mag ihm vielleicht oft Cartouche bei 
der Schépfung seines Karls von Moor eingefallen seyn: nur war 
Cartouche ein ganz andrer Kerl, zwar von ungemein grossem Ver- 
stande, grosser Klugheit, grossem Witze, der wol auch bisweilen 
einen Anstrich von Edelmuth zeigte; der aber durch alle seine edle 
oder grossmiithige Handlungen, die seinem Witze schmeichelten, 
die Seinigen dadurch nur noch fester an sich kettete, und die Leute 
von sich reden machen wollte. Cartouche hatte wol einen grossen 
Rauberkarakter, mit dem man, als Riuber betrachtet, zufrieden 
seyn konnte. Aber Karl von Moor, der bisweilen zeigt, dass er 
grosser edler Mensch seyn kénne, wenn er wolle, hat keinen Karak- 
ter zu einer Behandlung, die ohne widrigen Erfolg es wire. Und 
kann blosser widriger Eindruck die Absicht eines Schauspieldichters 
seyn, so darf er ja nur auf dem Theater henken, képfen, ridern 
und foltern lassen. 

Wenn dem Verfasser also nicht blos darum zu thun gewesen 
wire, eine Raiuberbande zu schildern, so hatte er seinen tollen 
Kerlen, die der Vernunft einmal abgeschworen hatten, wol einen 
Anschlag beybringen kénnen, bei welchem sie einen Schein von 
wilder Grésse behalten hitten. Er durfte sie nur sich iiber die 
Aufhebung des Faustrechts hinwegsetzen lassen. Hatten sie 
als Rauber vor Galgen und Rad keine Furcht, so konnten sie vor 
der Todesstrafe, die auf Befehdungen gesetzt war, noch weniger 
Furcht haben. Ihr Handwerk wurde zwar auch ein halbes Riu- 
ber- und Mérderhandwerk, aber mit einem Anstrich, den man sich 
aus der Zeit des Faustrechts gefallen lassen konnte. 


Der letzte Akt ist schauderhaft, und kénnte vortreflich ausge- 
fiihrt seyn. Solch einen unseligen Auftritt hat wol kein Vater ge- 
habt, so lange die Welt steht! In Riicksicht auf Moralitét ist 
dieser Akt wol der gefahrlichste; denn Karl Moor, der Mérder und 
Mordbrenner, erscheint darin nicht mehr und nicht minder, als 
ein von Gott ausersehenes Werkzeug, seinen verruchten Bruder 
zu strafen: gerade als wenn die Vorsehung Karln zu dem, was er 
war, bestimmt hatte, um endlich einmal das thun zu kénnen, was 
er hier thut. Er, der sich bei einem Sonnenuntergang so nach 
seiner Tugend und nach seiner gehoften Gliickseligkeit zuriick- 
sehnen konnte, setzt endlich nach ausgeiibter Bestrafung seines 
Bruders, nach der Ermordung seiner Geliebten, die er nicht mehr 
besitzen konnte, und nach heldenmiithiger Ermahnung an einige 













































A Contemporary Critique of Schiller’s “ Rauber’ 


seiner Genossen, zu einem tugendhaften Leben zuriickzukehren, 
seinen Lastern ein Ziel, eilt, sich freiwillig den Handen der Gerech- 
tigkeit zu tiberliefern, aber dadurch noch einem armen Edelmann 
durch Erhaltung der Summe, die auf seinen Kopf gesetzt ist, niitz- 
lich zu werden. Seine Kameraden stehn wie Memmen da, und 
lassen die Sache ihren Gang gehen.—So endigt sich dieses Schau- 
spiel zum Unwillen der Leser und Zuschauer, da sich doch die ganze 
Geschichte auf eine herrliche Art hitte entwickeln kénnen. 


The writer gives no clue to his identity. It is evident, however, 
that he must have been a literary critic of some standing, who con- 
sidered it within his province to defend Shakespeare and to give 
wholesome advice not only to the young Schiller but to the Stiirmer 
und Dringer in general. In the eyes of the latter he was doubtless 
a Philister. 

With these premises, the most plausible name to suggest itself 
is that of J. J. Eschenburg, friend and collaborator of Lessing and 
Nicolai, since 1773 professor at the Collegium Carolinum in Bruns- 
wick. His translation of Shakespeare had been completed in 1782, 
whereas the first edition of his Entwurf einer Theorie und Literatur 
der schinen Wissenschaften appeared simultaneously with this 
critique. Ten years later, in his Beispielsammlung sur Theorie 
und Literatur der schinen Wissenschaften (VII, 643), Eschenburg 
gives a similar summary of his opinion of Die Rauber: 


Als dramatischer Dichter lieferte er [Schiller] zuerst im J. 1781 
das Schauspiel, die Rauber, dessen éftere Vorstellungen, und der 
ihnen jedesmal ertheilte Beifall, den indess immer mehr reifenden 
Geschmack des Verfassers nicht gegen die vielen Auswiichse und 
Uebertreibungen in dieser noch zu jugendlichen, obgleich im- 
mer talentvollen, Arbeit, nicht unempfindlich machen konnten. 


Many of the productions of the Geniezeit had also been anony- 
mously reviewed by Eschenburg in Nicolai’s Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek,* in a tone very similar to that of the present critique. 
In the case of the Neuer Versuch (XXXIV, 497f.) Eschenburg 
even goes out of his way to make a violent atiack on Goethe. 
The latter, in Dichtung und Wahrheit, as well as in his later corres- 


3 Goedeke, under the authors in question, cites: Wagner, Die Reue nach 
der That; Lenz, Lustspiele nach dem Plautus; Der neue Menoza; Die Soldaten; 
Klinger, Otto; Das leidende Weib; Simsone Grisaldo; Sturm und Drang. To 
these may be added the following: Wagner, Der wohlihdtige Unbekannte, 
XXXII, 475; Neuer Versuch iiber die Schauspielkunst, XXXIV, 496; Die 
Kindermérderinn, Anhang zu Bd. 25-36, Il, 764; Lenz, Anmerkungen tibers 
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pondence, mentions Eschenburg with respect, but in writing to 
Herder in 1771 (Briefe, II, 4) he cails Eschenburg ein elender Kerl. 
Schiller’s opinion may be seen from his letter to W. Schlegel of 
March 11, 1796: 


. der Himmel lohne es Ihnen, dass Sie uns von dem trauri- 
gen Eschenburg befreyen wollen. Mit diesem sind Sie glimpf- 
licher umgegangen als ers verdient, bey seiner licherlichen Anmas- 
sung als Critiker und Aesthetiker verdient. Man sollte diese 
Erzphilister, die doch Menschen zu seyn sich einbilden, nicht so 
gut traktieren. Kiime es auf sie und ihre Hohlképfe an, sie 
wiirden alles genialische in Grundsboden zertreten und zerstéren. 


The literary relations of Eschenburg and Schiller therefore in- 
terpose no obstacle to the ascription to the former of the anony- 
mous critique of Die Rauber. Additional evidence is found in the 
fact that Eschenburg already had business relations with Weygand 
the publisher of the Jahrbiicher: the Brittisches Museum fiir die 
Deutschen (6 vols., 1777-1780) and the Amnalen der Brittischen 
Literatur (1781) were edited by Eschenburg and published by 
Weygand. What is more probable, therefore, than that the latter 
should apply to a critic o° Eschenburg’s reputation for a contribu- 
tion to his new enterprise?® 
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Theater, XXVII, 377. In addition, the Allg. deu. Bibl. contains reviews by 
Eschenburg of books such as Schreiben des Herrn von Voltaire... téber . . . 
Shakespear, XXXVI, 137; Lavater, Abraham und Isaak, XXXVI, 141; Der 
Schaus pieler, Ein dogmatisches Werk fiir das Theater, Anh. zu Bd. 13-24, I, 447; 
Allgemeine Bibliothek fiir Schauspieler und Schauspielliebhaber, XXX, 517; 
Theater der Deutschen, XXX, 522; Taschenbuch fiir die Schaubiihne, XX VII, 486. 

‘ Schillers Briefe, hrsg. von F. Jonas, IV, 427. 

’ It is a rather curious coincidence that just at the time when this appeared 
in the Jahrbiicher, Weygand was negotiating with Schiller concerning the pub- 
lication of his future works (cf. Jonas, I, 100). 



































Simile and Metaphor in Novels of Meissner 


SIMILE AND METAPHOR IN THE NOVELS OF ALFRED 
MEISSNER! 


The pictorial elements of Meissner’s style are nowhere more 
evident than in his similes and metaphors, which are scattered 
throughout his novels in considerable profusion. It is worthy of 
note, however, that they disappear to a great extent from the novels 
written after 1870, for example in “ Feindliche Pole” and “ Auf und 
Nieder.”’ Nor are they so numerous in earlier novels like “ Neuer 
Adel,” “Schwarzgelb” or “Babel,” in which a social or political 
“tendenz” prevails, as in the pure romance, “Sansara,” which 
shows not only the most, but, perhaps, the best figures in the 
novels. The author of “Ziska” and “ Werinher”’ was preéminently 
a poet; and his figures are among the most artistic ingredients of 
his prose fiction. 

In the choice and elaboration of his similes and metaphors 
Meissner’s wide reading and knowledge, as well as his own sharp 
observation and sensitive imagination, came into active play. 
Let us examine them and make some attempt at classification. 
We will notice at the start that many of his figures, like the follow- 
ing, are taken from the simplest observation of everyday life: 

“Sie glich dem Vogel, der, den Hinden eines Knaben entronnen, an die 
iiberstandene Gefahr nicht lange denkt und gleich darauf wieder im Walde 
lustig von Ast zu Ast springt.” “Die Kinder Roms” ITI, pp. 8, 9. 

“‘Sein Genie muss heraus, wie der Gaul im Sonnenschein aus dem dunkeln 
Stall in das reine Tageslicht hinausstiirmt und Alles iiber den Haufen rennt, 
was ihm unter die Augen kommt.” Jbid., I, p. 210. 

“Verzeihen Sie, und lassen Sie die arme Miicke, die sich im blendenden 


Feuer Fiisse und Fliigel verbrannte, fortkommen, wie sie kann.” “Zwischen 
Fiirst und Volk,” p. 48. 
“Die Leidenschaft . . . legte den sanften, weichen Grund ihres Gemiithes 


bloss, eines Gemiithes, das wie eine Wasserfliche den zartesten Lufthauch 


1 This investigation is an excerpt in revised form, taken from a chapter en- 
titled ‘style’, which is part of a paper entitled: “A Study in the Technique of the 
Novels of Alfred Meissner.” The edition used is “Gesammelte Schriften 
von Alfred Meissner,” Leipzig 1872. Other novels not included in this 
edition are “Die Kinder Roms,” Berlin 1870; “‘Feindliche Pole,” Berlin 
1878; “Auf und Nieder,” Berlin 1880; ‘Norbert Norson,” Ziirich, 1883. 
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empfand und der Filiigelschlag einer Libelle aus seiner Ruhe bringen konnte.”’ 
“Sansara,” II, p. 152. 

‘*Gliihende Macht der Sehnsucht hebt die geingstigte Seele wieder in die 
Liifte auf zarten, gebrechlichen Fliigeln, sie fiihrt wieder eine selige Weile durch 
ein verklirtes Universum—da kommt ein Windstoss, und sie stiirzt wie ein 
Schmetterling im Sturme in das Erdenthal der Wirklichkeit herab.” Jbid., 
III, pp. 100, 101. 

“Mit der Gier eines hungrigen Haifisches schnappte der Freiherr, der sich 
in seinen Hoffnungen heute abermals getauscht glaubte, nach dem Briefe.” 
Ibid., IV, p. 34. 

“Burda machte sich, wie ein losgekoppelter Fanghund, auf die Beine.”’ 
“Schwarzgelb,” II, p. 97. 

A great many of Meissner’s figures are drawn from the natural 
sciences, among others, physics, astronomy, meteorology, and 
geology. The last-named, in particular, furnishes him material 
for his figures, some of which are quite striking: 


“Tch sehe daraus, welche Brandstoffe in mir aufgehauft liegen, und sehe, 
dass sie aus weiter Ferne durch elektrischen Contact in Explosion zu versetzen 
sind.” ‘“Sansara,”’ II, p. 169. 

“Wie unter einem elektrischen Griff zuckte das Madchen zusammen.” 
Ibid., 1, p. 40. 

“Es ist am Ende nichts, als die Gewohnheit meiner Seele, sich auf Fliigeln 
in hoher Luft zu ergehen und frei in einem unermesslichen Raume ihre Kometen- 
bahn zu beschreiben.” Jbid., I, p. 163. 

“Wie man noch einen Stern am Himmel sehen kann, der seit lange zerborst 
und seine Triimmer in s Universum zerstreute, so sah Reinhold noch das 
Strahlenbild seiner Liebe. Frei, sogar ohne Sehnsucht nach Alexandra, weil 
von schéner Vergangenheit erfiillt, webte seine Seele im glainzenden, hinreis- 
senden, entziickenden Traume fort und glaubte, der goldene Stern, den sie sah, 
stehe noch am Himmel fest!” “Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” p. 84. 

“Es war eine tiefe, starre, wortlose Trauer, unabsehbar wie eine Nacht am 
Pol, in die er hineinstarrte.” ‘Sansara,” II, p. 9. 

“ein unausléschlichter Enthusiasmus durchgliihte meine Seele und liess 
sein strahlendes licht auf die ganze Welt fallen. Wie masslos muss er gewesen 
zein, wenn er noch in der Erinnerung durch ein Wolkenlager von Gewittern in 
mein Gemiith hereinbricht und aus unerreichbarer Ferne noch meine Seele 
erwairmt und beleuchtet!” Jbid., Il, p. 57. 

“Thre Schuld war das innere vulkanische Feuer, welches gar oft die mar- 
morne Oberfliche ihres selbstbeherrschten Wesens in gréssere und kleinere 
Erschiitterungen versetzte; jetzt aber, da die Gefahr der Entdeckung vorhanden 
war, hatten sich diese verhiltnissmissig geringen Schwingungen zu einem 
Erdbeben gesteigert, das Alles durchbrach und die dusseren Vormauern in 
Schutt und Gerdéll verwandelte.” “Neuer Adel,” II, p. 232. 

“Thn schien, als wiirde die schwere Felskruste, die die Zeit tiber alte, 
niedergekimpfte Erinnerungen aufgebaut, plétzlich wieder emporgehoben und 
drohe zu zerspringen.” “Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” p. 253. 
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“ueberall sah sein Blick die Goldader im formlosen Block.” Jbid., p. 119. 


“Starr und fest, wie der Boden, auf dem es steht, scheint das Volkstum- 
Dieser Boden aber, ein ganzer Continent, hat sich aus den Meeresfluthen 
niedergeschlagen, Gebirge haben ihn von innen durchbrochen, innere Gluthen 
ihn durchschmolzen, wechselnde Floren ihn bekleidet. So ist es auch im Reich 
des Geistes.” ‘Die Kinder Roms,” 1, p. 4. 

“So viele Jahre liegen zwischen damals und jetzt, jedes zog einen neuen 
Ring um den Baum, und kein Auge liest jetzt mehr die einst in ihm eing, 
egrabenen verschlungenen Namensziige.” ‘‘Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” p. 255. 


An exceptionally large proportion of Meissner’s figures* have 
to do with the sea. This fondness for marine pictures is by no 
means confined to the novels, but is found also in his other writings, 
in his dramas, his poetry, and general essays. Such figures are 
frequently concerned with navigation: 


“Die Schiffart ist lang und miihevoll, die Stiirme drohen, und doch muss 
man das Ruder in der Hand behalten.” “Sansara,” III, p. 60. 

“Wer so fest in der Siegeszuversicht war wie ich, und dahin kam, iiber sich 
selbst die Hande zu ringen, der kehrt das entmastete Schiff nicht um, er sprengt 
es in die Luft. Columbus wollte umkehren, wenn in drei Tagen kein Land zum 
Vorschein kiime, ich stellte mir immer neue Fristen, nicht drei Tage nur, drei 
Jahre und abermals drei Jahre! Kein Land erscheint, kein Hoffnungsstreif 
am Horizonte. Hinab, hinab!” Jbid., III, p. 61. 

“Kénnte sich der Seemann den Wind schaffen, wie das Segel und den Anker, 
er hatte fiirwahr nicht den furchtbar majestitischen Orkan erfunden und iiber 
den Ocean losgelassen. Aber auch da trite im Laufe der Zeiten einmal ein 
Capitain auf, der von den Windstillen und alltiglichen Brisen gelangweilt, 
sich nach einem Kampf mit den Elementen sehnte. . . .” Jbid., I, p. 13. 

“es geht mir wie dem Kahn, der dicht hinter dem grossen Mastschiff 
dessen Wasserspur durchkreuzen will.” “Sansara,” II, p. 169. 

“ein edles Opfer . . . fiir welches das Schicksal zu freigebig gesorgt zu 
haben schien, als dass er es auf seinen schwankenden Kahn locken und allen 
Wellen und Wettern aussetzen sollte.” ‘Neuer Adel,” 1, p. 227. 


2“Es ist psychologisch wichtig festzustellen, aus welcher Sphire der 
Redende diese Analogievorstellungen (metaphorische Gebilde) entnimmt. So 
wird etwa der Soldat seine Vorstellungen mit Vorliebe auf das Gebiet des 
Kriegswesens, der Jager auf das Gebiet der Jagd, der Schiffer auf das Gebiet 
des Seewesens hiniiberschweifen lassen und dort seine Metaphern und Gleich- 
nisse suchen. Ein erhabener Geist wie Schiller streut gerne die Vorstellungen 
von Himmel und Ewigkeit, vom Jenseits, vom Schicksal, von dem Leben der 
griechischen Gétter usw. in seine Rede ein; die Jenseitsvorstellungen des 
christlichen Glaubens bestimmen die metaphorische Apperzeption Klopstocks; 
ein Realist wie Bismarck erinnert gerne an die Erscheinungen des tiaglichen 
Lebens, und als Freund des Landlebens yerschmilzt er seine Gedanken mit 
manchem, was uns hier besonders entgegentritt, . . .” See E. Elster: “ Prin- 
zipien der Literaturwissenschaft,” Halle 1911, pp. 122, 123. 
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“Der heutige Staat ist wie das Meer, in welches die Menschen zur Zeit des 
Sturmes nur so viel Ladung hineinwerfen, als néthig ist, damit es sie trage. 
Noch nie hat ein Schiffer seine Waare iiber Bord gestossen, um den tobenden 
Wogen sein Wohlwollen zu bezeigen, und wenn er gewusst hitte, dass sein 
Schiff dennoch sinken werde, so hitte er sich auch diese Miihe erspart.”’ 
“Schwarzgelb,” 1, p. 169. 

“* Alle Bedenken iiber den Schritt, den sie zum thun im Begriffe stand, 
waren in der Exaltation siisser, ungestiim hervorbrechender Hoffnungen unter- 
gegangen, und wie auch der Furchtsamste mitten im Sturme von dem lecken 
halb mit Wasser gefiillten Schiffe in das kleine schwankende Boot aufjubelnd 
springt, auf welches er vom festen Grunde aus um keinen Preis der Erde treten 
wiirde, so zeigte auch das liebende Madchen Muth und Lust, in eine gefahr- 
drohende Situation hineinzuhiipfen und eine Fahrt zu beginnen, auf welcher 
sie zwar Alles wagte, doch aber zuch aus den Fluthen des M‘ssgeschicks in den 
sichern Hafen gelangen konnte.”” Jbid., IV, p. 120. 


Compare with these the fine figure from the poems: 
“‘Kaum dass ein leises Weh 
Durchgleitet das Gemiith, 
Wie durch die stumme See 
Ein weisses Segel zieht.” 
References to the waves and the noise of the waters are ex- 
tremely common: 
“Wie ein gedimpftes Murmeln steigender Wellen war der Ton der Massen 


vernehmbar.” “‘Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” p. 131. 
“‘Horsky sah, wie ein Beben durch ihren Kérper ging, nicht unadhnlich den 
kleinen Wellen, die iiber das Wasser vor dem Sturme hinspielen.” “Neuer 


Adel,” II. p. 233. 

“Stille ist Seligkeit. Geister fliistern, ungeheuere Wasser dehnen sich 
aus, ziehen lautlos iiber uns hin.” ‘Babel,’ I, p. 165. 

“Ich habe so viel Kenntniss, um sofort das Gesetz ausfindig zu machen, auf 
welchem mein Recht wie ein Felsen im wogenden Meere fusst.”” Jbid., I, p. 227. 

“kurz, ich bin eine Welle unter Millionen Wellen, die je nach den Beding- 
ungen in’s Meer mitrollt, am Gestade versickert oder in die Luft verdunstet.” 
““Sansara,” 11, p. 34 

“Keine Reue hat bis heute seine Seele heimgesucht, ausser nur wie ein 
Wellchen, das der Abendwind iiber den Seespiegel hebt.”” Jbid., I, p. 15. 

“‘Obwohl er (der imposante Riicken der ersten Bergreihe) von kleinen 
wilden Schluchten, kahlen und bewaldeten Felskegeln zerrissen ist, die wie 


*See “Abend am Meere,” p. 50, 18. Band der ges. Schriften. Cf. also 
the following metaphor from the verse-drama, “‘Das Weib des Urias” 17. 
Band, p. 114: 
“Die in der Schuld sind, thun ihr Werk gemeinsam. 
Denn Jene, die ein Schiff besteigen, sagen 
Sich mitten auf dem Weg nicht Lebewohl. 
Sie steigen ein mitsammen—und hinaus 
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erstarrte Meereswogen bis an das Ende auf- und niederlaufen.” Jbid., III, 
p. 85. 

“Dieser Aufbruch kam dem Bezirkshauptmann so unerwartet, dass er 
wie in den Wellen dieser kraftig vorgebrachten, affectvollen Worte fassungslos 
auf und nieder geschaukelt wurde.” “Schwarzgelb,” I, p. 101. 

“Sein ewiger Seufzer: wenn dies Weib Dich lieben kénnte! wuchs und 
wuchs, bis er oft wie ein Geschrei von hundert Stimmen der Brust zugleich 
ausgestossen, erscholl, bis alle Gefiihle wie Hochwasser rauschten und die 
Welt vor seinen Sinnen verging.” JIbid., I, p. 199. 


But aquatic pictures not pertaining to the sea are often met 
with in the novels: 


“Da léste sich endlich eine klare, reizendschéne Melodie ]os; es war, als 
platschere ein Wasserfall im Sonnenschein, in einer lachenden Wildniss, netze 
mit seinem spriihenden Schaum allerlei griine transparente Ranken, falle 
melodisch aus einem Steinbecken in’s andere.” “Babel,” II, p. 48. 

“Aber der Zug der Geschichte geht nicht auf die Erhaltung der Vielheit, 
sondern auf den immer engeren Zusammenschluss der Vélker in einheitliche 
Familien. Und mégen sich die Bache noch so sehr striiuben, in den Strémen 
aufzugehen, es waltet ein Naturgesetz und sie striuben sich vergebens.” 
“Babel,” IT, p. 101. 

“Aber wir haben schon gesagt, wie leicht man sich iiber junge Madchen 
taiuscht, wir haben ihr Herz, das heimlich die Wellen seiner Gefiihle treibt, dem 
unterirdisch fliessenden Wildbach verglichen, von dem man nicht eher Kunde 
hat, als bis er zu Tage kommt.” ‘Neuer Adel,” I, p. 222. 

“Ich begreife diesen Seelenprocess, da ich selbst in diesem Augenblicke 
vor jeder Leidenschaft zittere und ihr aus dem Wege gehe, als wire sie nur der - 
Strom des Verderbens und als wiilze sie in ihrem reissenden Bette nur schlam- 
mige, vergiftende Fluthen, die kein Schiff tragen mégen, sondera jedes ver- 
schlingen, die keinen Schwimmer auf sich dulden, sondern ihn in ihre unheim- 
liche Tiefe ziehen.” ‘‘Sansara,” II, p. 166. 

“Nur von Zeit zu Zeit zuckten seine Hinde und ein unverstiindliches Wort 
brach von seinen Lippen, wie eine Luftblase, die ein still und miide hinfliis- 
ternder Quell aufwirft.” Jbid., I, p. 257. 


Meissner’s fondness for aquatic images is doubtless no mere 
accident. Throughout his life he had the opportunity to become 
familiar with the different aspects of large bodies of water, both 
inland and pelagic. The inspiration, for example, of his tragedy, 
“Das Weib des Urias” came to him while on a voyage about the 
shores of Scotland.* He was an ardent lover of the Alpine scenery, 
and whenever circumstances permitted he was to be found so- 
journing among the mountains and lakes of Austria, the Tyrol, 


* “Geschichte meines Lebens,”” Wien und Teschen, 1884, 2. Band, pp. 
264, 265. 
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Bavaria, or Switzerland. His declining years were pasesd on the 
shores of Lake Constance, which he also chose in part as a setting 
for his novel “Auf und Nieder.” The beautiful pictures of the 
“Traunsee”’ in the first book of “Sansara” are the direct result of a 
summer’s outing which, earlier in life, he spent at this lake with his 
quondam friend, Franz Hedrich. In the following paragraph, 
influenced perhaps by the kindred sentiment of Goethe’s poem, 
“Der Fischer,” Meissner has given a very pretty expression to the 
attraction that a fine expanse of water has on man: 


“Eines Morgens sass Hostiwin nahe am See, auf den Rasen hingestreckt. 
Er hatte das Buch, in welchem er gelesen, neben sich gelegt und sah traumerisch 
ins Wasser. Der wassererfiillte Abgrund mit seiner raithselhaften Tiefe scheint 
eine eigentiimliche Anziehung f..r jedes Auge zu haben. Diesmal aber war 
ihm, als er hineinblickte und hintriumte, wie wenn Sirenengesinge aus den 
gr..nen Wellen hervortJnten, dass er auf den Grund hinabsteige und die ewige 
sturmlose Ruhe mitgeniesse, die dort unten herrscht.” ‘“‘Sansara,” IV, p. 178. 


While Meissner received a medical training at the University 
of Prague and obtained his degree in medicine, and his father was 
also a physician, images which pertain to this science, are com- 
paratively rare.5 Note the following: 


“‘Der Seuche gleich, die aus Sibirien und von den Schlachtfeldern Polens 
daherkam, wandert epidemisch der Freiheitsrausch. Gegen diese Blutver- 
giftung helfen alle Aderliisse nicht, und was das Aergste ist, diese Corruption 
der Gesinnung heisst man jetzt ein Einstehen fiir die héchsten Giiter.” 
“‘Zwischen F..rst und Volk,” p. 122. 

“Er ist bei ihr, mit ihr fiir immer vereinigt, und die ewig offene, ewig 
blutende Wunde, die kein irdischer Arzt zu stillen und zu verbinden vermocht, 
ist nun gestillt und verbunden—von einer Hand, die den Gliicklichen grausam, 
den Ungliicklichen und Lebensm..den hiilfreich und sanft zu flassen pflegt— 
von der Hand des Todes.” ‘“‘Sansara,” II, p. 212. 


It is not so easy to classify the other sources from which our 
author derived his figures. Among others, music,® the hunt, precious 


5 Meissner received his degree in medicine from the University of Prague 
in 1846. His dissertation was entitled, ‘‘Die Helminthiasi.”” See ‘‘ Geschichte 
meines Lebens,” I, pp. 136-138. 

* While Meissner has a predilection for aquatic images, Gutzkow displays 
considerable fondness for those taken from the realm of music. In particular 
a great many examples of this kind have been noted in “‘ Die Ritter vom Geiste” 
and “Der Zauberer von Rom.” I venture to give a few of these from the 
first named of these novels, all culled within a few hundred pages of each other: 
“Der schmerzliche Accord, der durch unsere Erzihlung Erzihlung tént, 
lautete;” Band III, p. 230, 6. Aufi., Berlin, 1878; “‘Man trennte sich mit 
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stones, classical antiquity, war and things martial, afford him 
material. Observe the following figures: 


“Eine einzige Woche hatte geniigt, um alle Saiten ihrer Seele, die seit 
Jahren, vom feuchtkalten Hauch der Enttischungen erschlafft, herniederhingen, 
neu anzuspannen. Sie erténten jetzt bald in siissbethérenden, im milden 
Sauseln ersterbenden, bald in sturmahnlich aufbrausenden Accorden.” ‘‘San- 
sara,” I, pp. 69, 70. 

“Eine reizbare, weiche traumerische Stimmung, durch die Einsamkeit 
und das Versenken in die Vergangenheit herbeigefiihrt, ward allmahlich der 
Grundton im Gemiithe des jungen Menschen.” ‘‘Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” 
p. 104. 

“Ein Schlag hat micht getroffen, ich liege auf dem Lager erstarrt, mit 
gefesselten Muskeln, wie der kiihne, flinke Gebirgsjiger nach einem Sturze in 
die Tiefe.” ‘‘Sansara,” II, p. 108. 

“‘Unfern hinter einem Baume lauschte Ismael, der Mohr. Er war lange 
um das Haus geschlichen und ihr nun auf Raubthiersohlen gefolgt.’’ Jbdid., 
I, p. 261.” 

“Der See, wie ein unendlicher fliissiger Saphir.”” “Zwischen Fiirst und 
Volk,” p. 173. 

“Der Himmel stand tiefblau, wie aus einem grossen Amethyst geschnitten, 
da, die Sonne blitzte senkrecht auf die unermessliche, in Schnee gehiillte Land- 
schaft, und die Zinken der Gebirge blinkten, wie aus lauter Diamantem auf- 
gethiirmt, mit einer fiir das unbedeckte Auge verderblichen Helle.”’ ‘‘San- 
sara,’’ IT, p. 69. 

“Die Niederlande und Ungarn sind die Achillesferse des grossen dster- 
reichischen Staatencomplexes; an dieser muss der Kaiser angefasst werden.” 
“Die Kinder Roms,” IT, p. 201. 

** *Sie brechen von der Strasse herein!’ riefen die Hofdamen und eilten 
wie ein Heer aufgeschreckter Tauben oder—wie die Téchter des Priamus, die 





einer unaufgelésten Dissonanz.” JIbid., p. 288; “Da hatt, ich denn auch eine 
geistige Aufgabe zu liésen, durch unser Leben einen Mollton durchzufiihren.”’ 
Tbid., p. 290; “Es war ein Misston, den Louis und Siegbert sich gegenseitig 
bedeutsam ansehend, in der ganzen Dissonanz fiihlten zu dem Accord, den 
Oleander’s Worte hervorgerufen hatten.”” JIbid., p. 309; “Es war alles um 
sie her wie voll Dissonanzen.” Ibid., p. 312; “ Aber nein, ich will diese Zeilen 
mit keinem Misston schliessen. Sie kommen aus dem Lande der Harmonien.” 
Ibid., TV, p. 200; ‘‘Was lést die Dissonanzen in einen reinen Accord? Wer 
giesst wieder Wohllaut in diese feindlichen Herzen, .. .” Jbid., p. 215; 
“‘Es argerte ihn, dass ihm selbst sein ganzes eigenes Wesen wie eine Resonanz 
von I und Eerklang.” Jbid.,p.240. This is the conclusion of a long metaphor 
pertaining to music. 
* Cf. “Ziska” 18. Band der ges. Schriften, p. 297: 

“In seiner grossen lichten Feldherrnseele 

Sieht er die Schlacht mit allen ihren Heeren 

Die eh’ren Kicher ihres Zorns entleeren, 
Und lauten Rufes giebt er die Befehle.” 
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der Anblick der im Palaste erscheinenden Griechen entsetzte, den zweiten Gang 
hinunter.” “Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” p. 290.* 

‘*Ein Parlament hingegen schafft miichtige Strémungen und ist wie ein 
Kriegslager, in welchem der ungeberdige Freischirler zum Soldaten umgeschaf- 
fen wird.” “Babel,” IT, p. 106. 

“Dieses Zagen war aber auch ein Zaudern, wie es einen Feldherrn iiber- 
kommt, der eine Schlacht liefern muss, der Entscheidung aber ausweicht, weil 
er weiss, dass der Misserfolg ein ganzes Reich zerstéren werde.”’ ‘‘Sansara,” 
IV, p. 111 


At this point a few other images, which either do not fall at all 
or only imperfectly in the above classification, may be given to 
show Meissner’s ability in expressing himself in figurative language 
at once apt and unusual: 


“Die Sonne . . . warf ihre goldenen Strahlen auf die griinen Wipfel des 
jenseitigen Ufers, wihrend der Spiegel des Teiches eine dunkle Stahlfliche 
schien.”” “Schwarzgelb,”’ I, p. 81, 

“Er war wie ein wanderndes Rithsel, welches, je mehr man es betrachtete, 
desto liisterner nach der Lisung machte.” Jbid., II, p. 68. 

“Ueber den schneebedeckten Santis zogen Nebelstreifen, die auf Momente 
in prichtigen Farben aufleuchteten, dann wieder erloschen und ihr graues 
Gespinnst dichter und dichter zogen.”’ ‘‘Feindliche Pole,” I, p. 155. 

“Kein Freund, nicht der aufrichtigste und wohlwollendste, kann dich in 
der Hihe, wo deine Liebe im stolzen Fluge kreist, auf das Kommende vor- 
bereiten. Es giebt keinen Fallschirm, den er mir anbieten kénnte, um deinen 
Sturz zu missigen, ja, giibe es einen solchen, du nahmest ihn in deiner Verzwei- 
flung nicht an.” ‘“Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,” p. 83. 

“‘Wohlan! so will ich der lammfrohen Geduld ein Ende machen, unter die 
falschen Hirten, welche das Volk schlachten und scheeren, mit Schrecken 
hineinfahren, die Schafpelze, die sie umhaben, von ihren Leibern reissen und 
auch ihrem Wichterhundethum ein Ende machen.” Ibid., p. 349. 

“Wie eine allzukurze Decke in eiskalter Nacht bald dies Glied, bald ein 
anderes frei lisst, dass sich der Miide ruhlos umherwirft und das Gefiihl seiner 


* Cf. “ Werinher, ” ibid., p. 373: 
“‘Gliickseliger Perseus, der in’s Reich der Nacht 
Vordrang, in’s diistre Land, wo die Gorgonen 
Die schrecklichen, die schlangenhaar’gen wohnen, 
Dich hatte besser das Geschick bedacht! 


Den Sohlen war ein Fliigelpaar gegeben, 

Sich in die reinen Liifte zu erheben, 

Der Brust ein Panzer und ein Schwert der Rechten, 
Um mit der Unholdsbrut der Nacht zu fechten. 


Ich hatte nichts. Was konnt’ mein Ende sein? 
Der Untergang!—, triig’ ich ihn allein!” 
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Noth in seinen Traum mit hineinnimmt, so deckt auch das schwarze Tuchden 
Vergessens, der Schlaf, die Seele Reinholds nicht véllig; . . .” ‘“‘Zwisc hes 
Fiirst und Volk,” p. 110. 

“Wie ein mildes Abendlicht sich iiber eine rauhe, wilde Gegend mit Wald 
und Gebirge legt, so verklarte die Trauer Hostiwin’s stiirmische Natur und liess 
sie in Farbensehen von verséhnendster Wirkung.” ‘“Sansara,”’ II, p. 75. 

“‘Wie Phantasmagorien, von Geistern heraufgerufen, stieg hier, stieg dort, 
je mehr die Sonne verlosch und die Temperatur sank, ein Stiickchen Nebel 
empor, flatterte wie ein wehendes Band, lag dort wie ein plétzlich aufgetauchter 
Teich, zog dort rasch wie ein hinaufgezogener Vorhang an den Wildern em- 
por....” Jbid., II, p. 98. 

“‘Seine Befiirchtungen waren ein Traum und seine Hoffnung entfaltete von 
Neuem die Fliigel.” Jbid., IV, p. 72. 

“Die Stimme war schién, sehr schén. Sie riss gleichsam die Wande des 
Zimmers nieder, um frei emporzusteigen mit klingenden Fliigeln. Es war eine 
Phantasmagorie, die erst mit dem letzten Tone verging.” Jbid., II, p. 117. 

Meissner’s figures are at times spun out at considerable length, 
and several examples of this kind may be found among the meta- 
phors and similes given above. A clearer case of it is the following 
metaphor from “Sansara”’: 

“In diesem Zustande kam Hostiwin in dem Hospiz des St. Bernhard an, 
und fuhr fort die Eindriicke zu verarbeiten, die Vorstellungen zu ordnen, 
und den Stoff fiir immer zu bewaltigen, mit einem Worte: er baute an dem 
grossen Mausoleum in seiner Seele weiter, wo entschwundene Liebe, verblichene 
Freuden, vergangenes Gliick in steinernen Sargen ruhen, in Sargen, an welchen 
Schwermuth wacht und die nur die Erinnerung besucht. Niemand hat ein 
ganzes Leben zu Ende gefiihrt, ohne in seinem Innern eine solche Begribnis- 
stitte zu haben, nur dass das edle Gemiith die Graber pflegt und schmiickt 
und der stumpfsinnige Barbar die Todten liegen lisst, wie sie fallen. . . .” 
II, pp. 32, 33. 

Compare with this a long, carefully wrought simile from “Ba- 
bel,” pertaining to geology. The purpose of this and other similar 
figures in the novels, is not so much to give the auditor or reader a 
chance to rest or collect his thoughts as to provide the object which 
is compared with a truly illustrative and forceful commentary.° 

“Ja, hochschitzbarer Herr, jeder Andere hitte die Bemerkungen machen 
kénnen, die ich gemacht, nun aber ist es mit solchen Dingen wie auf den Ge- 
bieten der Naturforschung. Viele Leute gehen denselben Gebirgspfad. Steine 
liegen vechts und links und werden nur fiir Strassenschutt gehalten. Endlich 
komrut ein Mineralog, sein Auge fallt auf ein hervorstechendes Felsfragment, 
er kommt dazu, die Existenz eines Kohlenbeckens in der Nahe zu vermuthen. 
Ist des Mineralogen Aufmerksamkeit einmal so angeregt, so ist es ihm schon zu 


°Cf. also “Sansara’’ II, p. 160; ibid., I, p, 141; “Schwartzgelb” II, p. 
229; IV, p. 156, 157; “ Auf und Nieder,”’ III, p. 205. 
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verzeihen, wenn er hier und dort zu schiirften anfiingt und Erkundigungen 
einzieht, die einer listigen Einmischung gleichsehen.” “Babel,” II, p. 117. 


Meissner’s style is so rich in similes and metaphors that it is 
not surprizing to find a few, it might be said, a very few figures 
among them, which are either trite or somewhat strained, even 
verging on catachresis. Among others the following have been 
noted: 

“Die Flamme, die sie damals durch ihre Coquetterie genahrt und gefiichelt, 
ohne sich jedoch davon entziinden zu lassen, loderte noch immer in Arthur’s 
Brust.” “Sshwarzgelb,” ITI, p. 134. 

““Somit war jeder Quell, aus welchem noch eine Kunde ..ber Veronica 
fliessen konnte, allem Anschein nach fiir immer versiegt.” Babel,” II, p. 
110, 111. 

“Was Frische des Gemiiths betrifft, ist ihr Herz ein feuriger Stahl, wogegen 
Marie nur dem Kiesel gleicht, der auf dem Grund eines eisigen Bergwassers 
liegt.” “Neuer Adel,” I, p. 223. 

“Er leugnete nicht selten Schmerzen, wihrend sie aus der Tiefe des Ge- 
miiths emporbrannten, so lange, bis die Flammen iiber seinem Kopfe zusam- 
menschlugen.” ‘‘Sansara,” IV, p. 141. 

“. . . das Lacheln, das bis dahin um ihren Mund gespielt hatte, begann 
langsam, unwillig und gezwungen unter die Marmordecke eines ihre Situation 
abprigendenden Ernstes zu entweichen.” Jbid., III, p. 221. 

“Zwei blaue Augen schauen in die Welt hinaus, ohne zu wissen, dass sie 
im Friihlingsgarten der Erde die schénsten Sterne sind.” ‘Norbert Norson,” 
p. 81. 

On rare occasions Meissner also errs in another respect, in the 
“Hiaufung von Bildern,” the massing together of images, an error 
into which an imaginative mind may easily lapse. This is an 
entirely different thing from the extended metaphor or simile, in 
which varying aspects of the same image are presented, and which 
is a most effective form of comparison. Such a juxtaposition of 
tropes, beautiful though each may be, runs counter to the laws of 
harmony and confuses rather than illuminates the thought. Con- 
sider the following passage: 

“‘Hostiwin’s Kopf war schwer und miide; dieselbe Schwere und M..digkeit 
wie gestern lag ihm in allen Gliedern. In demselben Zustande befand sich sein 
Gemiith. Alle Saiten waren herabgerissen oder schlaff geworden und gaben 
weder einen Ton noch einen Misston. Er war innerlich eine Stitte der Ver- 
heerung. Die umherliegenden Triimmer und Bruchstiicke umspielte weder 
ein Sonnenblick noch ein Mondstrahl mit milderndem Glanze. Sonne und 


Mond zogen sich hinter dicke Nebel und gespenstige Gewitterwolken wie 
fliichtend zuriick. Alle bisherigen Schmerzen Hostiwin’s, wie tief und stechend 
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sie auch zuweilen erschienen, waren doch nur die freigeborenen Kinder seiner 
Leidenschaft. Er hatte sie, wie cer Zauberling, zu seinem eigenen Entsetzen 
hervorgezaubert, doch es hatte sich in dem eigenen Leben der Seele der Gegen- 
zauber gefunden, den er wieder anwandte, der Spukgestalten Herr zu werden 
oder sie zu vernichten. Am gestrigen Tage aber war ein Weh iiber ihn gekom- 
men, mit einem Schlage und mit einer Allgewalt, dass er, wie ein Vogel im 
Wiistensturme, hoch in den Liiften wehrlos mit gewaltsam asugebreiteten 
Fliigeln aus der heitern, heimathlichen Weltgegend in eine andere, fremde, 
stiirmische fortgerissen wurde. Es ist schrecklich, am Sarge der Mutter zu 
stehen oder den Theuersten der Freunde, sein zweites Ich, zur Erde zu bestatten; 
es ist aber geradezu zermalmend und vernichtend, sich seine Geliebte in das 
Sonnenhiéhe der Leidenschaft von einem Geschick entreissen zu sehen, das nicht 
riickgingig gemacht werden kann, das man sogar herausgefordert und herauf- 


beschworen hat.” ‘“Sansara,” I, pp. 211, 212. 


But a classification of Meissner’s similes and metaphors is not 
enough; this study would not be complete without some attempt at 
determining their aesthetic value, and Ernst Elster has shown us the 
standards here to be applied. They are to be sought: “in der 
Grésse der Entfernung von den eigentlichen zu der metaphorischen 
Vorstellung oder Vorstellungsreihe, und zweitens in der Weite des 
Weges, den die Phantasie des Redenden infolge der Anregung der 
metaphorischen Vorstellungen durchmisst.”° On the whole 
Meissner meets these requirements satisfactorily. Note for exam- 
ple the wide gap to be traversed by the imagination between the 
plain and the figurative statement in figures in which the concrete is 
compared with the abstract, or vice versa: “Er war wie ein wan- 
derndes Rithsel, welches je mehr man es betrachtete, desto liister- 
ner nach der Lésung machte,” or “Wie Phantasmagorien, von 
Geistern heraufgerufen, stieg hier, stieg dort, je mehr die Sonne 
verlosch und die Temperatur sank, ein Stiickchen Nebel empor 

” or “Thre Schuld war das innere vulkanische Feuer 
Compare with these the beautiful figure in which abstract is 
matched with abstract: “Stille ist Seligkeit. Geister fliistern, un- 
geheuere Wasser dehnen sich aus, ziehen lautlos iiber uns hin” or 
“Da erhellte plétzlich ein leuchtender Gedanke die Nacht ihrer 
Betéubung.”” What a splendid perspective is bared to the imagina- 
tion by the figure of the “Felskegeln,” “die wie erstarrte Meeres- 
wogen bis an das Ende auf und niederlaufen.”’ Involuntarily the 
gigantic process of cosmic evolution unfolds before the mind’s eye. 


”? 


10 Elster, op. cil., p. 130. 
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Or let us, in conclusion, regard the figures from the viewpoint 
of other aesthetic requirements, of uniqueness, contrast, graphic- 
ness, truth and variety. There is, for example, nothing trite nor 
worn in such a metaphor as: “Gliihende Macht der Sehnsucht 
hebt die geaingstigte Seele in die Liifte auf zarten, gebrechlichen 
Fliigeln, sie fahrt wieder eine selige Weile durch ein verklirtes 
Universum—da kommt ein Windstoss, und sie stiirzt wie ein 
Schmetterling im Sturme in das Erdenthal der Wirklichkeit herab.”’ 
The truth of this figure is evident to all who have experienced the 
soul-uplifting, care-annihilating effects of a powerful passion. 
Through the reference to the butterfly the image also attains a 
considerable measure of “ Anschaulichkeit.” Or place beside this 
the remarkable simile: “Wie eine allzu kurze Decke in eiskalter 
Nacht bald dies Glied, bald ein anderes frei lasst, dass sich der 
Miide ruhlos umherwirft und das Gefiihl seiner Noth in seinen 
Traum mit hineinnimmt, so deckt auch das schwarze Tuch des 
Vergessens, der Schlaf, die Seele Reinholds nicht viéllig; a4 
Here we have a comparison at once novel, true, and graphic, with 
an extremely sharp and forceful contrast between the “kurze 
Decke”’ and “das schwarze Tuch des Vergessens, der Schlaf,”’ the 
former covering the body imperfectly, the latter the soul. Observe 
also the plasticity of such figures, as: “Der Himmel stand tiefblau, 
wie aus einem grossen Amethyst geschnitten, da... ,” or 
“‘Ueberall sah sein Blick die Goldader im formlosen Block.” As for 
variety, one need only to glance at the specimens quoted above to 
note the wide range of our author’s figures. In fact, deficient as 
are Meissner’s novels in many respects, it will scarcely be denied 
that in his use of metaphors and similes he has achieved a con- 
siderable measure of success. 

ARTHUR ROLLINS GRAVES. 

University of Minnesota. 

































Hebrew Words in Gryphius Horribilicribrifax 


THE HEBREW WORDS IN GRYPHIUS’ 
HORRIBILICRIBRIFAX 


Perhaps the most interesting scene, from the purely philological 
point of view, in Andreas Gryphius’ “Scherzspiel,” the “ Horribili- 
cribrifax,” written between 1648 and 1650, is that between Rabbi 
Isaschar and Frau Antonia, with which the third act is concluded. 
As is to be expected, the Jewish rabbi and money-lender, Isaschar, 
is made to speak a sort of Judaeo-German, of a higher order, to be 
sure, in which there is a smattering of no small number of terms 
either directly borrowed or adapted in a Germanized form from 
the Hebrew. The source of Gryphius’ Hebrew knowledge is not 
far to seek; for during his schooling in Fraustadt,? he received the 
foundations for the vast classical erudition which he displays in 
his writings—erudition which included a familiarity not only with 
Latin and Greek, but also with Hebrew, Chaldaean, Polish, and 
Swedish. It is the purpose of this brief paper to explain each of 
the Hebrew terms or derivatives which occur in the scene in ques- 
tion, with conjectures as to a few obscure, hitherto unexplained, 
expressions. For the sake of convenience, the terms are here 
numbered successively. 

1) Madda—}"1])—“knowledge” is a late Old Testament 
noun from the root “yada”—“‘to know” (J). It occurs in 
Second Chronicles 1, 12. 

2) Missekenim ethbonan—}J 28 D*3p —“I am wiser 


than oldmen.” This isa direct quotation from Psalms 119, 100. 
3) Lo jaden velo jabinu. The second of these four words has 
been improperly edited (Tittmann, in his edition of the play for 
his “‘Dramatische Dichtungen von Andreas Gryphius,”’ published 
as volume 4 of Goedeke and Tittmann’s “Deutsche Dichter des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts,” and which I had before me in the pre- 
paration of this paper, admits, in his notes to this scene, that some 


! Palm, in his article on Gryphius in the “Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,’’ 


X 78, states that the play was at least planned in this period, and written either 
during these two years or shortly after 1650. For unknown reasons, the comedy 
was not published until 1663. 

2In 1631, after the death of both of his parents, Gryphius had been sent by 
a paternal uncle to the school of his native city, Glogau, where he remained 
until a destructive conflagration forced him, along with many others, to flee for 
their lives. It was then that he went to Fraustadt, a city at that time part 
of Poland, where it is very hkely that he came into contact with Polish Jews 
(Poland was the most important center of Jewry in the world during the 
sixteenth and seventh centuries.) 
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of these words are practically illegible in the manuscript). The 
and the whole clause should read: 


b 


word in question is “jadu,’ 


“Lo jadu velo jabinu”—13"3" ND) IY 5— «they know not 
and they understand not.” This is a direct quotation from Isaiah 
44, 18. 


4) Gedauscht. Tittmann, in his Gryphius-edition, remarks on 
this word that “die Bedeutung ist nicht zu errathen.” This is 
certainly true of it in the form in which he presents it. Tittmann 
previously observes on the Hebrew words in this scene that many 
of them are incomprehensible because of misprints and that they 
had to be reconstructed into the proper orthography. In this 
case, Tittmann seems to have been unable to do this. It is just 
possible, too, that Gryphius may have slipped up in his use of He- 
brew or, as may be the case here, of Judaeo-German. Two ex- 
planations of the word present themselves to me from the context. 
The Rabbi says: “It is not otherwise, as true as I am a Rabbi and 
have to-day ‘gedauscht. Now, the late Hebrew term for “to 
deliver a sermon based on Biblical exegesis” is “darshan”— 
12/9 —from the classical Hebrew root “darash”—/")"I—to in- 


quire. This word has been taken over into Judaeo-German, where 
the past participle is “gedarshant.’’ The objection to this explan- 
ation of Gryphius’ word is that the Rabbi’s sermons were usually 
delivered on the Sabbath, and the day on which our scene takes 
place could not have been a Sabbath, because the Rabbi is carrying 
on a commercial transaction. However, such sermons might also 
be delivered on Mondays and Thursdays, when portions of the Five 
Books of Moses are read in the synagogue. The second explan- 
ation is this: “‘To say one’s daily prayers” is, in Judaeo-German, to 
“daven” (a word the origin of which is rather obscure), and the past 
participle would be “gedavent.”” Now, as every pious Jew says 
his prayers three times daily without fail, the context would seem 
to indicate that this is what is meant. The objection here is that 
“‘daven”’ is a word used by Polish and Russian, and not by German, 
Jews, but as Gryphius spent some time in a Polish city and had 
probably become somewhat familiar with the Polish Judaeo-Ger- 
man, this objection might not be a very valid one. In any event, 
the two explanations of the term “gedauscht” are offered; the 
choice is, for the present, left to the individual student. 


> 9) 
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5) Chafol—D13—“pledge.” This word appears in Ezra 18, 
12, and 33, 15. The transcription of this word shows the charac- 
teristic interchange of “v” and “f” so common among the Jews 
of Germany. 

6) Chof—3'M—“ debt.” This is a Talmudical word and does 
not occur in the Old Testament. The interchange of “f” and 
“vy” is again noticeable. 

7) Tof—2 .O—“good.” This is a very common Hebrew 
word. Again we have “f” for “v”. 

8) Col hefel hefalim. Thisis a slightly corrupt form of the pas- 
sage in Ecclesiastes 1, 2, where we read: Havel havalim hacol 


havel—2 39 Son pan S3%—“Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” Note again, “f” for “v.” 

7) Omer—“VD'R—“ word,” utterance. This word is used only 
in poetical contexts, as in Job 22, 28, and is from the root amar 
(CVWOR)—“ to say.” 

8) Chach—Tii—“ hook,” “ring,” and then “ornamental 
ring.”’ It is ysed by Gryphius to denote “necklace.”” It occurs 
in Exodus 35, 23. 

9) Nifo. This seems to be another corrupt form. It clearly 
means “word,” in the present context, and the closest approxima- 
tion to this form is the word “niv”—2°J—“ fruit,” used in Isaiah 
57, 19, in the expression “the fruit of the lips” with the metaphori- 
cal force of “speech.” Indeed, modern Hebrew knows the word 
in this meaning. 

10) Schilen, with the apparent meaning of “to lend,” may be 
explained, as the Judaeo-German form of the Hebrew verb “sha’al” 


—>evi—« to ask,” “ to borrow.” 


11) Heed ith. To this Tittmann notes: “ist mir unverstind- 
lich, vielleicht soll es heissen “scheérith’ (Hebrew MN) ‘ein 
Uebriges,’ noch ueber den Werth.’ ” This explanation of Titt- 
mann, as he himself seems to have felt, is artificial and rather far- 
fetched. However, it may be as convenient as any other explana- 
tion that might be offered. It seems clear that we are again dealing 
with a misprint or with a linguistic license on the part of Gryphius. 
An explanation that occurs to me, as hinted from the context, is 
the Talmudical word “‘idith” (FYVY), “the best”; the passage 
then, would mean: “Five silver pence, and that is the very best 
(I can do for you).” The word “idith” is current in Judaeo- 
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German, and Gryphius may have encountered it in his linguistic 
studies, without knowing how to transliterate it. However, this 
explanation may be as far-fetched as that of Tittman, and it is 
only ventured here as a suggestion. 

12) Chacham—OD>—the Biblical term for “a wise man.” 


13) Alah—5N—the Biblical word for “oath.” 


14) Lo echat—T7i& s°5—the Biblical words for “not one” 
(the context here seems to make it mean “not once”). The Ger- 
man Jewish peculiarity of interchanging “v” and “f” is matched 
here by a similar treatment of “‘d” and “t”. 

15) Geachazt—a Judaeo-German past participle form of the 
Biblical Hebrew root “achaz” (1TI8)—‘to hold,” “to get pos- 
session of.”’ 

16) Maschgeh—" IO —“ deceiver,” “one who causes others 
to go astray,” as it appears in Proverbs 28, 10. This is the causa- 
tive form of the root “shagah” (M1), “to go astray.” 

17) Heteln—a Judaeo-German form of the Biblical root “‘ha- 


tal” —SNA—“to deceive.” An oblique form of this root oc- 
curs in First Kings 18, 27. 

18) N eschech—"]@/]—“interest”—a regular Biblical word, 
found, among other passages, in Exodus 22, 24. 

19) Schet-—Z@/—“demon”—an unusual word occurring in 
Deuteronomy 32, 17. Here we have the same treatment of “d” 
and “t” asin 14 above. 

20) Zahaf—AMI—“gold.” |The ordinary Biblical term. 
Note, again, the use of “f”’ for “‘v” in the transliteration. 

21) Thapsem—the Judaeo-German form of the Biblical root 
‘‘thaphas”— 2 5F\—“ to lay hold of.” 

22) Esur—"“JON—“band,” “fetter.” The word is used 
by Gryphius to mean “prison,” although in the Old Testament, as 
in Jeremiah 37, 15, the equivalent for this is the compound term 
“beth ha-esur”—"“)JONM-"N\3 —“the house of the fetter.” 

23) Kenaani—’J YJ D—“ merchant,” as in Zechariah 14, 21; 
originally, however, the word had the simple meaning of “ Canaan- 
ite.” 

24) Megilha—a slight mistake in editing for “megilla”— 
rm 5991 —“scroll. ” This is a late Hebrew word, occurring in Jere- 
miah 36,28. The five Biblical books of Esther, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
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Lamentations, and the Song of Songs are called “Megilloth”— 


nid-1n—*“scrolls,” and are read in the synagogue, each on its 
special occasion. Gryphius uses the word in the derived meaning 
of “books. ”’ 

25) Bacek—here I am utterly at a loss for an explanation or 
a derivation. Tittmann very courageously, probably trusting en- 
tirely to the context, gives the meaning of the word as “ dorthin,’’ 
“‘vonder,” but fails to give the slightest indication of how 
the word comes to this meaning. Of one thing we may be certain: 
there is no such word as “‘bacek” in Hebrew or Talmudical Ara- 
maic. Furthermore, there is no such word, as far as I can ascer- 
tain (and I have consulted several whose knowledge of such matters 
is thorough) in any form of Judaeo-German. The word is plainly 
either a corruption of some Hebrew form or an invention of 
Gryphius.’ If it is the former, several suggestions might be manu- 
factured. The word “betoch”— 7] i\3—for example, comes to 


mind. But its meaning, “in the midst of,” absolutely precludes 
its being applied here. The riddle, then, must apparently remain 
unsolved, unless we are willing to believe that Gryphius invented 
the word himself. 

26) Aggan—|JN—“bowl,” “basin.” The plural form of 


this word occurs in Exodus 24, 6. 

27) Keseph—*}D5—“silver. ” The regular Old Testament 
word. 

28) Thaharn—the Judaeo-German form of the Old Testament 
verb “thaher”—")7O—“ to cleanse,” a causative form derived 
from the adjective “tahor”—") "Q—“clean,” “pure.” 


Most of these words and expressions, as we can readily see, 
offer practically no difficulty, with the exception of an occasional 
slip which may be attributed either to incorrect editing on the part 
of Tittmann or to an error on that of Gryphius. The three doubt- 
ful expressions are still as doubtful as ever, although a little new 
light may have been shed upon them here. The whole scene be- 
tween Rabbi Isaschar and Frau Antonia constitutes one of the 
many philological points of interest to be found in Gryphius’ 
“ Horribilicribrifax. ” 

AARON SCHAFFER. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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GOETHES “GRENZEN DER MENSCHHEIT” 


Wohl bei keinem anderen Gedichte Goethes trennen sich die 
Erklirer so in zwei Lager wie bei den “Grenzen der Menschheit.” 
Dieser Aufsatz bezweckt eine weitere Begriindung einer von Franz 
Kern im Jahre 1878 gemachten Erklirung, jetzt leicht zuginglich 
in den “Kleinen Schriften,” IT, 80 ff. In Betracht kommen be- 
sonders die beiden letzten Strophen, Verse 29-42: 


Was unterscheidet 
30 Gétter von Menschen? 
Dass viele Wellen 
Vor jenen wandeln, 
Ein ewiger Strom: 
Uns hebt die Welle, 
35 Verschlingt die Welle, 
Und wir versinken. 


Ein kleiner Ring 
Begrenzt unser Leben, 
Und viele Geschlechter 
40 Reihen sich dauernd 
An ihres Daseins 
Unendliche Kette. 


Nun steht bekanntlich in Goethes Handschrift und in Herders 
Abschrift, in Gegensatz zu den Drucken, sie statt sich (V. 40.) B. 
Suphan trat im zweiten Bande des Goethe Jahrbuchs fiir diese 
Lesart ein; ihm sind bisher gefolgt Eduard von der Hellen in der 
Jubiléumsausgabe und Carl Alt in der neuen Bongschen Ausgabe.! 
Die Weimarer Ausgabe tritt fiir die Lesart sich ein mit folgender 
Begriindung: “Das urspriingliche sie erscheint anderungsbediirftig, 
weil es sich irrig auf die Gétter des Verses so beziehen liesse. Die 
ganze letzte Strophe betrifft aber nur den Menschen, den Gegen- 


! Wie ist das sie der beiden Handschriften zu erklaren? Ich nehme an, 
wir haben es hier mit einem Schreibfehler Goethes zu tun, einen Schreibfehler, 
den Herder kopierte. Zu bedenken ist, dass wir nicht die erste Niederschrift 
besitzen, vielleicht nicht einmal die erste Reinschrift; beim Abschreiben ist das 
Einschleichen eines solchen Fehlers leicht erklirlich. Im nicht erhaltenen 
Druckmanuskript wurde dieser sodann getilgt. Schon an und fiir sich ist 
diese Konjektur ebenso méglich wie die, dass sich als Druckfehler sich durch 
alle Drucke schleppte. Die Interpretation des ganzen Gedichtes aber dringt, 
wie wir sehen werden, auf meine Annahme hin. 
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stand des Gedichtes.” Dem schliessen sich folgende Einzeler- 
klaérungen an: “Dauernd steht als Simplex fiir das zusammenge- 
setzte fortdauernd; die unendliche Kette des Schlusses wird von 
den V. 37 bestimmten Ringen gebildet, unendlich die Dauer des 
gesamten Menschengeschlechtes, ewig V. 33 die der Gétter.” Mir 
ist nicht klar, wie ewig sich in dem Zusammenhang auf Gétter be- 
ziehen soll: der ewige Strom ist der Strom des Lebens, der vor 
den Géttern wandelt, d.h. vor ihnen vorbeifliesst. Die Ausgabe 
von Karl Heinemann, die Lesart sich behaltend, schliesst sich in 
ihrer Erklérung Franz Kern an: “Das Leben des Einzelnen gleicht 
einem Ringe; ein Geschlecht folgt dem anderen, und so reiht sich 
unablissig, dauernd, ein Ring an dem anderen und hilft die un- 
endliche Kette des Daseins bilden.”’ Unendlich ist, wie Franz 
Kern ausfiihrt, entweder als Hyperbel oder proleptisch aufzufassen, 

Dieser Auffassung tritt besonders Eduard von der Hellen ent- 
gegen: “Der Zusammenhang fordert die Wiederherstellung des sie, 
Wenn die ganze letzte Strophe ‘nur den Menschen, den Gegenstand 
des Gedichts’ betrife, so wire der Sinn: ‘Unser Leben ist begrenzt, 
und viele Geschlechter bilden, fortdauernd, eine unendliche Kette.’ 
Dann aber wiirde in der letzten Strophe die Unterscheidung von 
Géttern und Menschen fehlen, in der das Gedicht gipfeln muss, ja 
anstatt eines Unterschiedes wiirde eine Gleichheit ausgesprochen 
in den Synonymen ewig, dauernd, und unendlich. Wollte man— 
was schon eher méglich wire—sich lesen und dabei ihres auf Gétter 
beziehen, so wiirde gesagt sein, dass viele Menschengeschlechter 
sich dauernd an die unendliche Kette des géttlichen Daseins an- 
reihten; dann aber wire wiederum dauernd auf die Menschen be- 
ziiglich, und die Gétter griffen in deren Schicksal nicht aktiv ein. 
Anders, wenn man das bestens bezeugte sie der Handschriften in 
sein Recht wieder einsetzt. Dann ist der Sinn: ‘Unser individuel- 
les Leben ist eng begrenzt, und nicht einmal die Geschlechter haben 
Bestand, sondern eine Vielheit von solchen, deren eines nach dem 
andern erlischt, reihen die Gétter, die dauernden, an die unendliche 
Kette ihres ewigen Daseins.’ Auch hierin bleibt freilich ein Man- 
gel: die neuen Geschlechter entstehen ja nicht durch Urzeugung. 
Die aussersten Kraftproben der Logik aber darf man auf diese 
dithyrambischen Ergiisse iiberhaupt nicht anwenden. Der diony- 
sische Rausch iiberwiegt in ihnen die apollinische Klarheit.”’ 
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Ich bezweifle sehr, dass der Ausdruck dithyrambiche Ergiisse, 

so sehr er auf auf Wanderers Sturmlied und noch auf die Harzreise 
im Winter passt, am Platze ist bei den spiteren Hymnen Goethes, 
die sprachlich, rhythmisch und gedanklich von einer reifen Ruhe 
sind. Auch mutet mich die Konstruktion von dauernd, es als 
Adjektiv auf Gétter zu beziehen, sehr gezwungen an; das Natiir- 
lichere ist jedenfalls es als. Adverb aufzufassen. Gegen die ganze 
Erklirung sprechen der Rhythmus, die Melodie des Gedichtes, die 
Goethesche Naturanschauung und die Wahl des Bildes. Melo- 
disch stért mich schon die Lesart sie, was ja subjektiv sein kann. 
Aber man versuche nur die Worte jenen, (32), uns (34), unser (38), 
thres (41), durch Hochton oder sonst hervorzuheben, und die Folge 
ist eine logische Betonung, die den natiirlichen melodischen Fluss 
der Verse durchbricht und zum Wesen der Lyrik iiberhaupt in 
Widerspruch steht. Noch unméglicher wird diese Betonung, wenn 
man, bei der Lesart sich, ihres auf Gétter beziehen will. Sodann 
miéchte ich, mit der Weimarer Ausgabe, bezweifeln, dass das Ge- 
dicht in der Unterscheidung von Géttern und Menschen gipfeln 
muss, dass damit dsthetisch etwas gewonnen ist: das Thema ist 
Grenzen der Menschheit, und vom Menschen diirfte deshalb die 
Schlussstrophe fiiglich reden. Goethe lag die Anschauung von 
einer gewissen Ahnlichkeit von Géttern und Menschen durchaus 
nahe; der jugendliche Stiirmer und Driinger hatte den Genius unter 
dem Bilde des Géttlichen gezeichnet und in dem Gedichte Das 
Géttliche (1783) zeichnet er das Géttliche unter dem Bilde des 
Edel-Menschlichen. Es diirfte in dieser Hinsicht nicht ohne Be- 
deutung sein, dass Goethe die beiden Gedichte, Grenzen der Mensch- 
heit und Das Géttliche, zasammenstellte. Ohne Belang ist Carl Alts 
Erklirung: “Vgl. zu dem Gegensatz zwischen Géttern und Men- 
schen Tasso V. 1074 f,” denn Tasso stellt hier Erdengétter (d.h. 
Fiirsten) und andere Menschen einander gegeniiber. 

Was unterscheidet 

Gétter von Menschen? 

Dass viele Wellen 

Vor jenen wandeln, 

Ein ewiger Strom. 
Was also die Gétter vor den Menschen voraus haben, ist die ewige 
Fortdauer ihres Daseins. Zu beachten ist die passive Rolle der 
Gétter in diesem Bilde: sie sind Zuschauer, und die Menschenge- 
schlechter werden nicht von aussen her aneinander gereiht, son- 
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dern das Bild deutet klar auf ein organisches Entfalten hin, wie 
es der pantheistischen Auffassung Goethes entspricht. Unser 
Gedicht entstand zwischen 1779 und 1781; aus dem letzten Jahre 
stammt Herders Abschrift. Am 29. Juli 1782 schrieb Goethe an 
Lavater die oft zitierten Worte: “Du hiltst das Evangelium, wie 
es steht, fiir die géttlichste Wahrheit, mich wiirde eine vernehm- 
liche Stimme vom Himmel nicht iiberzeugen, dass das Wasser 
brennt und das Feuer léscht, dass ein Weib ohne Mann gebiert, 
und dass ein Toter aufersteht, vielmehr halte ich dieses fiir Liste- 
rung gegen den grossen Gott und seine Offenbarung in der Natur.” 
Den von aussen gestaltenden Gott hatte schon Prometheus (1774) 
verlacht, und Mahomets Gesang (1772-73) und Ganymed (1774) 
hatten klar die pantheistische Gottheit verkiindet, wie die spateren 
Verse: 


Was wir’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 

Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse! 

Ihm ziemt’s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 

Natur in sich, sich in Natur zu hegen, “ 

So dass, was in ihm lebt und webt und ist, 

Nie seine Kraft, nie seinen Geist vermisst. ca. 1812. 


Goethe ist als Naturforscher Pantheist, und ist er als Dichter 
Polytheist, so sind ihm die Gétter, was sie Lukrez waren, Wesen, 
die in seliger Abgeschiedenheit leben, “who haunt the lucid inter- 
space of world and world,” oder sie sind ihm, wie auch Lukrez, 
willkommene Symbole fiir Naturkrifte, Symbole, worunter sich 
manches denken lisst, die einen reichen Schatz iiberlieferter 
poetischer Anschauungen verkérpern. Sonst kannte Goethe nur 
einen Gott, die sich von innen heraus stets neu gebirende Natur. 
Konnte ihm so das Bild nahe liegen, dass die Gétter die Geschlech- 
ter an einander reihen, wie ein Schmied die Ringe einer Kette? 
Wohl hat Goethe iiberlieferte mythologische Bilder gebraucht, 
auch diese wohl pantheistisch-naturwissenschaftlich umgedeutet, 
so z.B. im westéstlichen Divan, aber hat er je selber Bilder erschaf- 
fen, die seiner naturwissenschaftlichen Auffassung widersprechen? 
Ich habe die Gedichte daraufhin vergebens durchgesehen. Nun 
aber betrachte man die Bilder der beiden letzten Strophen. V. 
33 vergleicht Goethe das Leben mit einem ewigen Strom; Geschlecht 
reiht sich an Geschlecht wie Welle an Welle. Die Wellen des 
ewigen Stromes und die Ringe der unendlichen Kette sind einander 
durchaus analog. Kénnte man, da das erste Bild ein mechanisches 
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Eingreifen der Gétter ausschliesst, dies bei dem zweiten anneh- 
men? Dann aber stelle man sich das Dasein der Gétter unter 
dem Bilde einer Kette vor: nur wenn im Gétterdasein Generation 
auf Generation, folgt, hat das Bild, auf Gétter bezogen, eine 
anschauliche Bedeutung. Kann das Goethes Absicht gewesen 
sein? Dadurch wiirde ja der eine alles bedingende Wesensunter- 
schied zwischen Géttern und Menschen aufgehoben und damit 
jeder andere; dann waren die Gétter endliche Wesen wie alle Ge- 
schépfe. Gibt man diese Méglichkeit nicht zu, so ist das Bild 
eine blinde Metapher ohne jeden anschaulichen Wert, ein Vergehen 
gegen den Genius der Poesie, wie wir es gerade bei Goethes dich- 
terisch-konkretem Schaffen am wenigsten vermuten diirfen. An- 
ders aber ist es, wenn man, wie Franz Kern will, Kelte und thres 
beides auf Menschen bezieht; das Bild hat seinen vollen anschau- 
lichen Wert, die grammatischen Konstruktionen ergeben sich ganz 
ungezwungen, und die apollinische Klarheit erhebt sich siegreich 
iiber den dionysischen Rausch. 
FRIEDRICH BRUNS. 

University of Wisconsin. 


























Heine’s “ Buch Le Grand” 


HEINE’S ‘BUCH LE GRAND’ 
I 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Heine’s ‘Buch Le Grand’ has been subjected to careful analysis 
in recent years by two well-known commentators of his works— 
Ernst Elster and Karl Hessel.! To both these critics we owe en- 
lightenment on many points which, to the uninitiated, have made 
this work of Heine’s a series of riddles, of mystifying innuendos, a 
mere rhapsodic hodge-podge of whims, moods and reflections. To 
Elster belongs the credit of having discovered in ‘Le Grand’ 
Heine’s confession of his love for Therese Heine, the younger sister 
of his counsin Amalie, who used to be regarded as the sole object 
of his serious passion. Hessel has succeeded in proving that the 
lady so constantly addressed as ‘Madam’ in ‘Le Grand’ can not 
be dismissed as a fictitious personage; she is Friederike Robert, 
the beautiful friend and patroness of Heine during his Berlin days. 
In connection with this discovery Hessel has thrown light on many 
passages which could be read intelligently only on the basis of an 
intimate knowledge of the nature of his relations with that gifted 
lady. 

Nevertheless, in interpreting the book as a whole, both these 
critics have erred, it seems to me, as a result of preconceived 
favorite theories. After discovering Heine’s relations to Therese, 
Elster came to think of ‘Le Grand’ as a book seriously planned 
and written with the prime object of winning Therese’s love and 
her family’s approval of the match. In accordance with this 
idea he believed Therese to be concealed under that fictitious 
name Evelina, while he regarded the poet’s rambling account as 
addressed to her mother—the most influential person in a family 
natter of this kind. Developing this idea, Elster had to be pre- 
pared to go so far as to view chapter 13—the essay on learning— 
as a serious attempt to convince his uncle’s family of his scholarly 
attainments and to view chapter 14—that delightful dissertation 
on fools and their value to the poet as a capital investment—as a 

1 Essays by both are found in the ‘ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte. 


Elster: ‘Zu Heines Biographie,’ vol. IV, 1891; Hessel: ‘Heines Buch Le 
Grand,’ vol. V, 1892. 
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demonstration of his ability to support a wife by his satirical pen. 

A number of observations make this interpretation appear 
quite impossible. The wording of the dedication to Evelina bears 
evidence of respect and adoration, but not of passionate devotion. 
Therese’s mother cannot be the ‘Madam’ addressed, as the tone of 
the poet’s rhapsodizing was quite beyond the level of her education 
and intelligence. The chapter on learning is written in the same 
bantering spirit which marks the frequent allusions |to this subject 
in Heine’s letters. As to Heine’s threat to blackmail the Hamburg 
fools of his acquaintance, he certainly realized that such a vocation 
would hardly have served to make him qualify as son-in-law to a 
local millionaire banker. 

Hessel has pointed out the forced character of this interpreta- 
tion so completely that I would be merely repeating his views by 
going into details. 

However, Hessel does scarcely less violence to ‘Das Buch Le 
Grand’ in his own interpretation. There is nothing plausible in 
his theory that Heine told the story of his first love and ingeniously 
dedicated it to a fictitious Evelina in order to mystify the public 
and divert its attention from his uncle’s family to the Rhineland. 
More important than this detail is the fact that Hessel follows the 
precedent of Elster in insisting that there must be a distinctly 
practical, non-poetical purpose at the basis of this rhapsody. He 
views ‘Le Grand’ as a systematically worked-out program in 
which Heine (1) develops the new guiding ideas on which he intends 
to build his future and (2) dismisses the ideas that have guided him 
in the past. Among his new ideas his worship of Napoleon’s genius 
strikes the dominant chord. The ideas in the second category— 
those to be renounced—include, according to Hessel’s view (1) 
moderation in his utterances for the censor’s benefit (ch. 12); 
(2) the effort to acquire learning (ch. 13); (3) the cultivation of his 
satirical vein (ch. 14); (4) the desire for a fixed position (ch. 15); 
(5) the lingering hope of ultimately winning Therese (ch. 16-20). 
On almost all of these points Hessel arrives at conclusions dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Elster. These conclusions are 
forced upon Hessel because of his assumption that Heine was con- 
sciously working on the basis of Hegel’s logical scheme of position, 
negation and synthesis. This assumption compels him to see in 
all seriousness in the conclusion to chapter 13, abounding with 
ridicule for systematic classification and promising a dissertation to 
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follow on (a) rational and (b) irrational ideas, the serious announce- 
ment of the book’s Hegelian plan, whimsically thrust into the 
middle; and it compels him, since thesis and antithesis are expected 
to be followed by a synthesis, to seek the real point of Heine’ 
humor in the very absence of that synthesis (!). 

Apart from the fact that such a juxtaposition of old and new 
ideas is scarcely in the spirit of the Hegelian dialectic, nothing 
could be more unlike a poet of freedom such as Heine than to 
meticulously plan a work of freest fancy according to the rules of 
Hegelian logic. Certainly I myself would be the last to overlook 
the profound influence of Hegel on Heine; this paper, in fact, 
will have Heine’s relation to Hegel as one of its chief topics; but I 
will attempt to show that Heine could very well embrace the 
crucial idea of the Hegelian philosophy of life for a time, while he 
could never for an instant have bound his fancy by the fetters of 
its systematic method. 

The inadequacy of both Elster’s and Hessel’s interpretations, 
therefore, justify a new attempt to catch the spirit pervading 
Heine’s ‘Buch Le Grand.’ 

Neither Elster nor Hessel has stopped to throw out more than 
a cursory remark on chapter 15—Heine’s philosophical discussion 
of “Die Narren” and “die Verniinftigen,’’—as it has little bearing 
on their theories. Yet this chapter is perhaps the most puzzling 
of all, and it is absolutely essential for us to grasp its meaning if 
we would understand the state of mind which conceived so curious 
a literary freak as ‘Das Buch Le Grand.’ 

The following pages will, therefore, analyze the ideas of this 
chapter in detail, after sketching the literary background which 
fathered that whimsical discussion. This completed, we shall 
attempt to develop the conception and meaning of ‘Das Buch Le 
Grand’ as a whole. 


II 
Die NARREN UND DIE VERNUNFTIGEN 


From beginning to end Heine’s writings abound in the use of 
the words ‘ Narr’ and ‘Narrheit.’* There is no other set of words 


* These words are in almost all their uses the equivalents of the English 
‘Fool’ and ‘Folly.’ They suggest in a variety of contexts ideas like stupid, 
silly, insane, crazy, whimsical, capricious, eccentric, fanciful, unbalanced. 
‘Vernunft,’ ‘verniinftig’ and ‘die Verniinftigen,’ when used in contrast, can 
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which Heine found so full of suggestion, so capable of taking on the 
greatest variety of meanings, so satisfying as a means to express 
love, admiration, pity, indifference, hatred, contempt—the whole 
gamut of feelings—always mixed with a varying dose of ridicule. 
With particular fondness he applied the term ‘Narr’ to himself. 
His sense of the ridiculous was always lurking in the background 
when the introspective mood was upon him. Already in the 
second of his letters to his friend Christian Sethe he exclaims: 
“** “‘Werdet wie die Kindlein,’ lange wihnte ich dies zu verstehen 
o ich nirrischer Narr. Kindlein glauben” (Oct. 27, 1816). 

Nothing could be further from the truth, however, than to 
suppose that Heine felt himself lowered in his own estimation 
whenever he chose to apply the epithet ‘Narr’ to himself. Usually 
there is a touch of raillery at his own foibles or of sentimental 
pity for himself implied in such an apostrophe. There are 
moments, too, when he regards himself as simply crazy. Fre- 
quently, however, the word ‘Narr’ is seasoned with a flavor of 
that vanity which always came to the fore in Heine when he 
became conscious of the chasm separating his life from that of the 
ordinary mortal. In such cases the epithet Narr’ is an ironical 
expression of the stupid world’s dull lack of understanding for what 
is exceptional. Often, of course, he identifies himself directly with 
the court fool of the middle ages, proud of his fool’s cap and its 
effect on the public; but at the same time he feels this buffoonery 
to be a mere mask put on to hide the most intense suffering from 
the public gaze. 

Heine’s love for the word ‘Narr’ extends to the attributes 
‘narrisch’ and ‘Narrheit’ as well. At times he means to stamp 
something as utterly ridiculous by applying these words. But just 
as often anything peculiar, original, eccentric, bizarre, or even 
tragic—anything defying the optimism of conventional logic— 
has the light of aesthetic interest flashed upon it by the epithets 
‘nirrisch’ or ‘Narrheit’ uttered with a peculiar intonation. This 
use of Heine’s is most pregnant with meaning when we find an 





mean things all the way from intelligent, clever, rational, reasonable, wise, 
sage, sane, to worldly-wise, opportunistic, unimaginative, wooden. As there 
is no one single word in English which could suggest all these shadings of mean- 
ing, I have refrained from translating them at all in the majority of cases, so 
as to preserve the humor resulting from the play on words. 
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intentional contrast to ‘Vernunft’ or ‘verniinftig’ expressed or 
implied. 

Nothing shows so clearly as Heine’s letters of May 26, 1825, 
to Christiani, and of July 1, 1825, to Moser, how Heine was strug- 
gling even at that time to compress two diametrically opposed 
philosophies of life into the terms ‘Vernunft’ and ‘Narrheit.’ 
As usual, Heine here grapples not with philosophy in the abstract 
but with a personality of symbolic significance. Put concretely, 
the issue is: Heine versus Goethe. In these letters ‘Vernunft’ and 
‘Verniinftigkeit’ are used to designate Goethe’s philosophy of life, 
as interpreted by Heine. Overshadowing all other qualities are 
Goethe’s “sense of the practical” and “his art of enjoying life to 
the full.’’ It is Goethe’s success in every sense which Heine feels 
as ‘verniinftig’:—success in a worldly sense; success in avoiding 
the rocks of life; success in shaping his life into a veritably harmon- 
ious work of art; success in the attainment of objectivity, modera- 
tion, tranquillity, inward peace. It is this success Heine admires, 
but at the same time success in every sense of the term is felt by 
the pessimistic, unbalanced Romanticist as a taint. Success 
means the renunciation of Titanism. 

Contrasting himself with Goethe, Heine feels the most out- 
standing trait of his own temperament to be his lack of balance, 
his love of being completely swept off his feet, his “enthusiasm for 
the idea,” his “‘Schwirmerei’’—qualities later all summed up in 
the word ‘ Narrheit,’ which, tho absent here, is found over and over 
again a few years later, most pregnantly in his frequent identifica- 
tion of himself with Don Quixote. 


What a vast fringe of associations the terms ‘Narrheit’ and 
‘Vernunft’ possessed for Heine is strikingly instanced in the 
introductory sentences of ‘Die Bader von Lucca,’ a later product 
of the same general period as ‘Le Grand.’ Mathilde, that femi- 
nine incarnation of wit, apostrophizing Heine as ‘Wahnsinnigster 
der Sterblichen,” philosophizes as follows: ‘Narren und Dumm- 
képfe gibt es genug, und man erzeigt ihnen oft die Ehre, sie fiir 
verriickt zu halten; aber die wahre Verriicktheit ist nichts anderes 
als Weisheit, die sich geiirgert hat, dass sie alles weiss, alle Schind- 
lichkeiten dieser Welt, und die deshalb den weisen Entschluss 
gefasst hat, verriickt zu werden” (III, 293). 


* Elster’s edition is quoted thruout this essay. 
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‘Narrheit,’ or ‘Verriicktheit,’ as Heine here calls it, is the 
philosophy of the pessimist who has rent the veil of illusion and 
beholds the cosmic tragedy. In Heine’s scale of values ‘Verriickt- 
heit’ transcends ‘Weisheit.’ Being a conscious renunciation of 
reason, it is superrational. 


Heine was not the first to make this contrasting pair of terms the 
object of aesthetic play. He has, in this field, at least two noted 
precursors, and according to all evidences he was directly stimulated 
by them to the treatment of this problem. Tieck, and a little 
later, Hoffmann, cultivated this theme with all the subtlety and 
love of paradox which distinguished the early Romanticists. 

Three of the plays on which Tieck’s literary fame rests, ‘Blau- 
bart’ (1796), ‘Der gestiefelte Kater’ (1797) and ‘Die verkehrte 
Welt’ (1798) strike this theme almost in the manner of a Leit- 
motiv, recurring again and again with variations. Children of the 
revolt against the utilitarian philosophy of the day, these dramatic 
capriccios are passionate polemics against the rationalism of 
Leibniz-Wolff and his popular exponent Nicolai.‘ In consequence 
we find Tieck using the word ‘Verstand,’ as the negative pole of 
‘Narrheit’ almost thruout, whereas the philosophical developments 
of two intervening decades made the substitution of ‘Vernunft’ 
for ‘Verstand’ almost inevitable in Heine’s case. 

The two burlesque figures that animate the dialogue of ‘ Blau- 
bart’ are a professional advisor and a professional fool—personi- 
fications of ‘Verstand’ and ‘Narrheit.’. As a matter of course 
the advisor utters nothing but the most banal platitudes, whereas 
the fool on several occasions escapes danger and saves his life, in 
fact, thanks to his fertile imagination. Both these characters are 
constantly chaffing and wrangling with each other over their 
respective merits. Thus, resenting a witty repartee on the part 
of the fool, the advisor remarks: “Deinen Witz magst Du selbst 
behalten, er ist so durchgescheuert, dass man die Faden ziahlen 
kann.” Claus, the fool, retorts: “So kénnt Ihr immer noch Euren 
verniinftigen Rat damit flicken, denn ich glaube, dass Verstand kein 
besseres Unterfutter finden kann, als die Narrheit” (Phantasus, 
Berlin, 1828, part 1, p. 17). 


‘I assume thruout this paper a thoro acquaintance on the reader’s part 
with the antirationalistic philosophy of German Romanticism, 
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Tieck, who here speaks thru the mouth of the fool, conceives 
of ‘Verstand’ and ‘ Narrheit’ not as mutually exclusive but rather 
as complementary opposites. This becomes quite clear by a 
further reflection of the fool: “Jeder von uns beiden, einzeln 
genommen, ist nur ein schwaches Rohr, ein faules Holz, das nur 
glinzt, wenn kein anderer Schimmer in der Nihe ist; aber wenn 
unser Verstand zusammengetan wird, so entsteht daraus eine 
Komposition, eine Art von Prinzmetall, das ausserordentlich dauer- 
haft ist” (7b., p. 35). Nevertheless, if both can’t be had united, 
if a choice has to be made between them, Tieck chooses ‘ Narrheit.’ 
*Sobald der Verstand bei der Torheit bettelt, erfolgt gewéhnlich 
ein gutes Almosen, denn die Torheit gibt, ohne die Miinzsorten 
zu besehen; wer aber bei gescheuten Leuten Hiilfe sucht, bek6mmt 
immer nur Scheidemiinze” (7b., p. 26). 

Some of the other characters are also made to voice Tieck’s 
biting satire against the pretensions of ‘Verstand.’ Simon, the 
philosopher, pondering on the nature of ‘Verstand,’ comes to the 
conclusion that reason is something of the nature of an onion’s 
kernel! ‘“Erhat gewiss, wie eine Zwiebel, eine Menge von Hiauten; 
jede dieser Haute wird auch Verstand genannt, und der letzte 
inwendige Kern ist der eigentliche beste Verstand”’ (7)., p. 46). 

It is significant, too, that the advisor is a very optimistic person, 
while the clown is a pessimist by temperament. He is tempted 
to commit suicide after just having obtained Bluebeard’s pardon 
by his ready wit. There is in his buffoonery a good admixture of 
Heine’s ‘‘ Weisheit, die sich geargert hat.” 

Divested of its phantastic form, Tieck’s message amounts to 
this: Reason (Verstand) is merely a critical faculty, a sort of 
censor making thoughts pass in review, and, like all censors, man- 
aging his job very clumsily. It is unproductive, uninventive and 
essentially hollow. Folly (Narrheit), on the other hand, stands 
for creative imagination—the Romanticist’s divinity. It is the 
productive faculty, a cornucopia of ideas—foolish, indifferent, 
brilliant. It need not worry about the amount of chaff mixed in 
with the wheat because of its infinite resourcefulness. Only in 
their harmonious union critical reason and productive imagination 
constitute man in the full sense of the word. 


“Der gestiefelte Kater” contains little to throw more light 
on our problem. The chief thing to interest us is the fact that a 
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court fool and a court scholar figure among the characters of the 
play, forming an exact parallelism to the clown and the advisor in 
‘Blaubart.’ Both hold the same rank at court, eat off the same 
table and entertain the company by their jealousy of each other. - 
One is involuntarily reminded of conditions as they existed at the 
court of Frederick William I of Prussia. 

‘Die verkehrte Welt’ presents to us another clown of the same 
type who belongs to a count. Seeing the two together one is 
puzzled to decide whether the fool is part of the count’s retinue 
or the count part of the fool’s, according to Tieck’s way of putting 
it. One of the count’s remarks about fools is quite memorable: 
“Sie geraten nicht in jedem Jahre gleich gut, manchmal ist ein 
ordentlicher Misswachs—ich habe sie auf meinen Giitern als ein 
Landesprodukt ziehen wollen—aber sie sind nicht eingeschlagen— 
das Klima muss nicht taugen” (ib. 360). An almost literal re- 
petition of these words occurs in ‘Le Grand’: “Der Herr hat mich 
gesegnet, die Narren sind dieses Jahr ganz besonders gut geraten” 
(III, 178.) This is certainly more than a chance coincidence. 
There can be no doubt as to Heine’s familiarity with Tieck’s 
writings in view of Heine’s praise of ‘Phantasus’—the collection 
of which these plays form a part—in his ‘Romantic School.’ 

Nothing about ‘Die verkehrte Welt’ is quite so bizarre as the 
fact that the figures and involutions of the orchestra’s whimsical 
music are rendered in words by Tieck, as part of the play. The 
nature of ‘Verstand’ is again the topic of this tonal philosophizing. 
“Ja der Verstand,” the music says, “wenn er sich recht auf den 
Grund kommen will, wenn er sein eigenes Wesen bis ins Innerste 
erforscht, und sich selbst beobachtet und beobachtend vor sich 
liegen hat, sagt: ‘darin ist kein Verstand.’ Nicht wahr, es ist 
am bequemsten, das Denken ganz aufzugeben? das tun auch die 
meisten, ohne es zu wissen. Doch wer mit Vernunft die Vernunft 
verachtet, ist dadurch wieder verniinftig. Dass nur keiner sagt: 
darin ist kein Verstand” (ib. 373-4). 

Tieck here breathes the rarified atmosphere of the heights on 
which the Romanticists felt most at home. He arrives here, after 
the manner of the fragmentists of the ‘Athenaeum’ at a reason 
to the second power, thru the dialectics of Folly—just as we shall 
see Heine doing later in ‘Das Buch Le Grand.’ 
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When we meet this same intellectual jugglery with the terms 
‘Narrheit’ and ‘Vernunft’ in E.T.A. Hoffmann, we must be struck 
by this parallelism ail the more forcibly in view of the striking 
temperamental resemblance between Hoffman and Heine; for both 
these men experienced that same dualism, that same oscillation be- 
tween extremes described by them by the word ‘Zerrissenheit.’ 
When we find Hoffmann tormented by this dualism between his 
outer and his inner life to such an extent that he has to take re- 
course to “dissipation indulged in on principle, this seems like an 
anticipation of similar confessions in Heine’s early letters. How 
much of a direct influence Hoffmann’s creation, Johannes Kreisler— 
in many respects a portrait of his own self—exerted on Heine, I 
should hesitate to say; the analogy, however, is perfect between 
the author of ‘Das Buch Le Grand’ and the eccentric musician who 
passes from the sublime to the ridiculous at a leap and finds ex- 
pression for the deepest pathos only in the most scurrilous humor. 


Only on one occasion, so far as I have been able to find, 
did Hoffmann follow in the footsteps of Tieck in embodying a dis- 
cussion of ‘Verstand’ and ‘Narrheit’ in a work of the creative ima- 
gination. But it is one of his most original characters, the ton- 
sorial artist of ‘Die Elixire des Teufels,’ who speculates on this 
subject. This weird personality, Peter Schénfeld or Pietro Bel- 
campo, is subject to two distinct states of consciousness, and, ac- 
cording to how the spirit moves him, he bubbles over with the 
prattle of a lunatic or utters Hoffmann’s deepest reflections— 
all in the same tone of grotesque buffoonery. Hoffmann has in this 
way succeeded in avoiding the bald didactic tone which mars the 
aesthetic enjoyment of Tieck’s plays. Medardus, the criminal- 
hero of ‘Die Elixire,’ is saved from death more than once by the 
fidelity of Schénfeld. When Medardus questions him on one oc- 
cation as to the reasons for his incomprehensible attachment, he 
replies: “Ich selbst bin die Narrheit, die ist iiberall hinter Dir her, 
um Deiner Vernunft beizustehen, und Du magst es nun einsehen 
oder nicht, in der Narrheit findest Du nur Dein Heil, denn Deine 
Vernunft ist ein héchst miserables Ding, und kann sich nicht auf- 
recht erhalten, sie taumelt hin und her wie ein gebrechliches Kind, 


5 Ellinger: Hoffmann, 1894, p. 24.—Heine’s comments on Hoffmann in his 
‘Briefe aus Berlin’ show that he read Hoffmann during his formative period. 
As to Hoffmann’s influence on Heine see Ellinger, p. 183 ff. 
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und muss mit der Narrheit in Kompagnie treten, die hilft ihr auf 
und weiss den richtigen Weg zu finden nach der Heimat . . . Die 
Narrheit erscheint auf Erden wie die wahre Geisterkénigin. Die 
Vernunft ist nur ein trager Statthalter, der sich nie darum kiimmert, 
was ausser den Griinzen des Reichs vorgeht . . . Aber die Narrheit, 
die wahre KGnigin des Volks, zieht ein mit Pauken und Trompe- 
ten: hassa, hussa—hinter ihr der Jubel—Jubel—. Die Vasallen 
erheben sich von den Plitzen, wo sie die Vernunft einsperrte, und 
wollen nicht mehr stehen, sitzen und liegen wie der pedantische 
Hofmeister es will; der sieht die Nummern durch und spricht: 
Seht, die Narrheit hat mir meine besten Eleven entriickt—fort- 
geriickt—verriickt—ja, sie sind verriickt worden. Das ist ein 
Wortspiel, Briiderlein Medardus—ein Wortspiel ist ein gliihendes 
Eisen in der Hand der Narrheit, womit sie Gedanken kriimmt” 
(Werke, vol. 8, Berlin 1872, p. 219-20). 

The confusing wealth of imagery in which these reflections 
are clothed should not make us overlook their intense seriousness. 
Like Tieck, to whom Hoffman was indebted for the basic idea of 
the passage, Hoffmann conceives of ‘Vernunft’ as the purely 
critical principle of the human mind, and like Tieck he rebels 
against the tyrannical despotism of this censor. Resuming his 
tirade, Schénfeld-Hoffman expresses his contempt for critical 
reflection. He speaks of it as the accursed function of a damned 
toll-keeper, tax-collector, ‘Oberkontrolassistent,’ who has estab- 
lished his good-for-nothing office in the upper story and remarks 
on all goods, brought in to be shipped: “Export is forbidden.” 
As to Tieck, the word ‘Narrheit’ means to him the creative imagin- 
ation which he views as the sole source of progress. His admirable 
remark about ‘Das Wortspiel’ as a red-hot curling-iron which in 
the hands of ‘Narrheit’ becomes the instrument of shaping thought 
shows his keen insight into the processes molding language and 
conditioning the evolution of thought. 

But like Tieck and later Heine, Hoffman is also caught under 
the spell of a philosophy which fancies it finds the keenest realiza- 
tion of creative energy in the infinite reflection of the spirit upon 
itself. Hoffmann, too, has his dialectics of ‘Narrheit’ which is to 
raise him to a rationality on a higher plane. Thus Schénfeld- 
Hoffmann reflects: “Ich weiss recht gut, dass ich zuweilen ein 
aberwitziger Narr bin, aber die Luft im Tollhause, verniinftigen 
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Leuten verderblich, hat gut auf mich gewirkt. Ich fange an, 
iiber mich selbst zu risonnieren, und das ist kein iibles Zeichen! 
Existiere ich iiberhaupt nur durch mein eigenes Bewusstsein, so 
kommt es nur darauf an, dass dies Bewusstsein dem Bewusstsein 
die Hanswurstjacke ausziehe, und ich stehe da als ein solider 
Gentleman ”’ (ib. p. 222). 

Lastly we find that Hoffmann’s philosophy of ‘Narrheit,’ like 
Tieck’s, is pessimistic at the core. Schénfeld ends in utter insanity, 
and Prior Leonardus’ simple comment on his end is this: “Des 
Peters Licht ist im Dampf der Narrheit verléscht, in die sich in 
seinem Innern die Ironie des Lebens umgestaltet” (ib., 300). 
Exactly the same words would have applied to Kreisler whom 
the tragic irony of life drove to buffoonery, to a pose of mock 
insanity sustained so long that finally the cord of contact with 
normal life snapped completely. This reads like an account of 
Hoffmann’s own life—and Heine’s too, incidentally—with the sole 
difference that neither Hoffmann nor Heine ever abandoned them- 
selves to ‘Narrheit’ so completely as to lose sight of its comple- 
mentary opposite, ‘Vernunft.’ 

Summarizing Tieck’s and Hoffmann’s philosophizing on the 
theme treated, the following points stand out clearly in our analysis: 

(1) Tieck and Hoffmann take an intense delight in dialectical 
play with the terms ‘Vernunft’ and ‘Narrheit.’ 

(2) They feel an antagonism to ‘Vernunft’ and a temperamen- 
tal preference for whatever they associate with ‘ Narrheit.’ 

(3) With both Tieck and Hoffmann the direct purpose of this 
dialectical play is a satirical attack on pre-Kantian rationalism. 

(4) ‘Narrheit’ becomes to both a symbol for creative imagina- 
tion and poetic vision of the highest order. 

(5) In conjunction with poetical vision ‘Narrheit’ implies a 
profound pessimism—a ‘Weltschmerz’—that has penetrated life 
to its depths. 

Viewed in the light of this literary background, Heine’s play 
with the antithesis ‘Vernunft’ and ‘Narrheit’ loses much of its 
strangeness. This theme is part of the literary heritage derived 
from early Romanticism. We shall find Heine treating it, accord- 
ingly, in true Romantic fashion, with important modifications, 
however—the result of his dual temperament and the philosophical 
developments of his day. 
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“Solange mein Herz voll Liebe und der Kopf meiner Neben- 
menschen voll Narrheit ist, wird es mir nie an Stoff zum Schreiben 
fehlen. Und mein Herz wird immer lieben, solange es Frauen 
gibt... . Auf gleiche Weise wird auch die Narrheit meiner 
Nebenmenschen nie aussterben. Denn es gibt nur eine einzige 
Klugheit, und diese hat ihre bestimmte Grenzen; aber es gibt 
tausend unermessliche Narrheiten.” (III, 177). 

These words, taken from chapter 14 of ‘Das Buch Le Grand,’ 
were indeed of programmatic significance for Heine’s literary 
future as well as his past. Chapter 14 is in many respects an outline 
of the way in which Heine actually employed his satirical gift 
in the years to follow. Here he simply sketches in the rough 
how he intends to turn the fools of all varieties into cash, and he 
gloats over the fact that there are a thousand different brands of 
Folly and thousands of interesting specimens illustrating each 
brand. In his ‘Reise von Miinchen nach Genua,’ a few years 
later, he actually begins to work out this program. That rich 
banker, Christian Gumpel, who had already received casual men- 
tion in the ‘Harzreise’ and in ‘Le Grand,’ is here formally intro- 
duced as a “peer of our kingdom of fools,” distinguished by his 
“mania for embracing all the follies of his day.” His simple 
bourgeois name Gumpel has been transformed into the sonorous 
and aristocratic Marchese Gumpelino; according to aristocratic 
custom he patronizes the most expensive prima donnas and dancers; 
he plunges with fervor into the now fashionable mysteries of 
Catholicism; he travels to Italy to admire pre-raphaelite art, and 
struggles with current poetry—all because these things form part 
of “culture.” Heine’s polemic against Platen is another case of 
his presenting an exhaustive description of a fool—“ that exquisite 
fool,” as he calls him,—and it is prefaced by general reflections 
about “Das Narrentum” in Germany. 

While all this is perfectly simple, and while Heine is having 
his fun in chapter 14 of ‘Le Grand’ with the type of the ‘nouveau 
riche,’ with degenerates and cheap scribblers, chapter 15 rises to 
a higher plane, insofar as Heine, after indicating his practical 
treatment of ‘Die Narren’ here treats us, as it were, to a theory 
of ‘Narrheit’ and a classification of its varieties. A rather tough 
nut to crack, tho; for this chapter is one of the most obscure in 
Heine’s writings. Very few of his readers in Germany, I dare say, 
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understood his meaning more than vaguely; and as to his French 
admirers, an intelligent gustation of it was out of question, a fact 
which accounts for his complete suppression of this chapter in his 
French version of ‘Le Grand’ in the thirties. 

Heine’s play with these categories ‘Vernunft’ and ‘ Narrheit’ 
is so elusive, so subjectively colored, that the most diverse guesses 
are permissible. What is this ‘Vernunft,’ and who are ‘die Ver- 
niinftigen,’ concretely put? For it is evident that Heine, as 
always, is not talking in the abstract, but has a very specific class 
of persons in mind. Heine’s own réle of intermediary between the 
two hostile camps is particularly difficult to interpret. Why does 
he pass for a renegade—and justly so, according to his own admis- 
sion? Why do his new associates hold him up to ridicule? What 
does he mean by his unrequited passion for ‘die Vernunft’? And 
what is this “‘extraordinary ‘ Narrheit’ of his own which soars above 
the stars”? Has the whole chapter any meaning at all, one is 
seriously tempted to ask, or is it impatiently to be dismissed with 
a quotation of Heine’s own in a letter to Moser: ‘‘Genug des Unver- 
standes und der unverstindlichen Reden iiber Verstand—ich wollte 
mir nur den Anschein geben, als dichte ich etwas dabei” (Apr. 23, 
1826)? All these questions will have to be satisfactorily answered, 
if our interpretation is to stand scrutiny. 

Before beginning his characterization of ‘die Narren’ and ‘die 
Verniinftigen,’ Heine explains the reason for the hatred with which 
the ‘Narren’ pursue the ‘ Verniinftigen ’—a hatred that began with 
the creation of the world. The unequal distribution of “the fixed 
quantity of ‘Vernunft’ to be found in the world” is to blame for 
it. ‘Es sei himmelschreiend, wie oft ein einziger Mensch so viel 
Vernunft an sich gerissen habe, dass seine Mitbiirger und das ganze 
Land rund um ihn her ganz obskur geworden” (III, 183). ‘Ver- 
nunft’ is here obviously synonymous with intelligence—brains—in 
contrast to ‘Narrheit’ as plain dullness or stupidity. Heine, whose 
“aristocratic radicalism” needs no proof, here alludes to the level- 
ling tendency of the democratic spirit, which, pursued to its ulti- 
mate limits, would even eliminate all differences in intellectual 
capacity, for the sake of an ideal equality. Just at that time Borne 
had carried on his agitation against the exclusive character of the 
universities, culminating in his famous paradox: “Eine Univer- 
sitat macht das Land zehn Meilen in der Runde dumm.” Some- 
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thing of this sort may have been in Heine’s mind in writing the 
passage. 

Only the great inert mass of common fools, however, voice 
their rage against ‘die Verniinftigen’ in such a way as to openly 
admit the fact that Nature has slighted them in her distribution 
of the fixed quantity of “wit and judgment.’® Besides these 
there are ‘Narren’ of a higher order who wage the war against the 
‘Verniinftigen’ with a considerable show of ingenuity. These 
“chieftains of the great army,’’ who have taken recourse to strata- 
gems of war, are divided into two distinct camps. The one camp 
is composed of those who try to conceal their lack of ‘Vernunft’ 
by praising ‘Vernunft’ on every occasion as “die alleinseligmachen- 
de Quelle der Gedanken.”” At the same time these throw them- 
selves with great zeal into the study of mathematics, logic, statist- 
ics, mechanical improvements etc. On Heine they make the 
impression of apes, trying to mimic the actions of men. Any one 
acquainted with the philosophical and literary movements which 
the last generation of the eighteenth century had witnessed, will 
have no difficulty in recognizing under this caricature the utilitarian 
rationalists of the Nicolai type whose conception of philosophy— 
the word taken in its broad meaning—was limited to the formal 
and mechanical sciences. A philosopher of this variety had already 
been introduced to us in the ‘Harzreise.’ No one can forget that 
delicious caricature, Saul Ascher, the writer of many volumes “in 
which reason constantly brags about its own excellence;” who, 
appearing after death as a ghost, still persists in logically deducing 
the impossibility of ghosts, and who ends every conversation with 
the profound remark: “Die Vernunft ist das héchste Prinzip.” 
We are dealing here, obviously, with a polemic after the manner of 
Tieck and Hoffmann, but we can’t help even now being struck with 
the fact that Heine’s terminology is reversed, as compared with 
that of the early Romanticists. It is the Rationalists now who 
are labelled as ‘Narren,’ while the terms ‘Vernunft’ and ‘verniinftig’ 
are reserved to designate something superior in Heine’s valuation. 

The second coterie of fools of a higher order conduct their cam- 
paign against ‘die Verniinftigen’ along entirely different lines. 
These ‘chieftains’ are more candid and admit that their own allot- 


* This idea of a “‘fixed quantity of wit and judgment” was evidently bor- 
rowed from Sterne. Cf. Tristram Shandy, Bk. III, ch. 20, par. 8. 
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ment of ‘Vernunft’ has been very small, that possibly they were 
overlooked altogether in its distribution. They can’t refrain, 
however, from protesting that ‘Vernunft’ is very “sour and at 
bottom of little value.’”’ They have invented all kinds of substi- 
tutes for ‘Vernunft’—Feeling (das Gemiit), Faith, Inspiration. 
These newly discovered powers are said to be even more efficacious 
in certain emergencies than ‘Vernunft’ itself. Heine has thrown 
together in this category, as we recognize without difficulty, all 
sorts of emotionalists, pietists, mystics -Romanticists—men of the 
type of F. H. Jacobi, Friedrich Schlegel, Schelling and Fouqué; 
and included in this class, trailing on the heels of these leaders, 
are the thousands of satellites and sycophants who, for material 
and selfish reasons, find it opportune to profess a cult of emotion 
tinged with piety. 

So the Romanticists, broadly speaking, are here satirized as 
the second class of ‘Narren,’ and Heine means to do anything but 
compliment them by applying the epithet in this connection. This 
need not surprise us, for, tho a Romanticist himself by tempera- 
ment and literary tradition, a pupil of A. W. Schlegel, Heine had 
begun emancipating himself even in his student days from the re- 
ligious cult and the reactionary political philosophy of the Roman- 
ticists. 

The chapter we are analyzing is not the first instance of Heine’s 
setting the champions of reason over against the champions of 
feeling, comparing their respective merits and covering them both 
with his ridicule. The ‘Harzreise’ and the ‘Nordsee’ as well present 
a similar classification. In these somewhat earlier passages the 
members of the second class of ‘Narren’ are referred to as ‘Mys- 
tics,’ and the ‘isms’ opposed to each other are Rationalism and 
Mysticism.’ Wherever Heine alludes to this contrast we can’t 
help observing that he is in sympathy with the imaginative atti- 
tude of the Mystics but is impatient of their reverence for political 
and religious tradition; and that he relishes the revolutionizing 
criticism of the Rationalists against decaying institutions, while 
he abhors their worship of the practical and the useful. 

We have identified the two classes of fools of a higher order with 
the obsolete Rationalists and the reactionary Romanticists. By 
the principle of elimination this brings us nearer to an identifica- 


7 See vol. III, p. 39, and especially the variants ib. 515, 523 and 536. 
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tion of who is to be understood by ‘die Verniinftigen,’ even tho it 
does not afford us ‘eo ipso’ the solution of the problem. This much 
seems conclusively proved, however, as previously pointed out: 
Like the Rationalists and the Romanticists ‘die Verniinftigen’ 
must be some sort of party or coterie definitely associated with a 
contemporary movement. At the beginning of this chapter Heine 
refers, it is true, to the war between ‘die Narren’ and ‘die Verniinf- 
tigen’ as being as old as the creation of the world; hence there al- 
ways have been wise men as well as fools; but Heine’s later remarks 
about Rationalism and Romanticism apply so specifically to his 
own time that nothing less than an identification of ‘die Verniinfti- 
gen’ with a specific movement advanced by specific leaders will do. 

Heine refers to ‘die Verniinftigen’ as his new associates. Apart 
from this one fact, however, he tells us precious little about them. 
Perhaps an apparently bantering remark about the general atti- 
tude of ‘die Verniinftigen’ in the great war of extermination will 
give us a clue: “Die Verniinftigen zeigen sich wie gewéhnlich als 
die ruhigsten, madssigsten und verniinftigsten.” If my hypothesis 
is borne out by the facts, I shall show that this characterization 
applies in full to the Hegelian philosophical movement which was 
on the point of reaching its high watermark of power at the time 
when Heine wrote ‘Das Buch Le Grand.’ Let us examine this 
hypothesis in detail. 

When Heine, in the spring of 1821, came to Berlin as a student 
of law, his literary connections soon gave him access to the salons 
of the Varnhagens, the Roberts and the Hohenhausens. His most 
intimate associates, however, were a group of young Jewish scholars 
who had set themselves the task of emancipating their race from the 
fetters of religious and social prejudice which arrested their free 
development. Most of them were at the same time devoted pupils 
of Hegel. Eduard Gans, Moser, Markus, Wohlwill and Lehmann 
belonged to this group. The one to whom Heine was most inti- 
mately attached was Moses Moser. Heine’s correspondence with 
this friend, flourishing particularly between 1823 and 1827, allows 
us glimpses into the innermost sanctum of Heine’s personality 
and reveals a serious striving for spiritual ennoblement, such as 
we do not meet again in Heine’s career after Moser’s influence had 
been superseded by that of less magnanimous friends. 
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In 1821 Heine attended a course of lectures by Hegel, but what 
he absorbed of the Hegelian philosophy he doubtless owed in much 
greater measure to the stimulating influence of Moser, both by 
personal contact and correspondence, rather than to the words of 
the master himself. Of course, what we know to have been true 
of the ietters applied also in all probability to oral discussion: 
Heine had much more to learn from his friend in matters of philoso- 
phy than to contribute. Moser’s letters, unfortunately, have not 
come down to us, but they must have been veritable philosophical 
dissertations, since we find Heine complaining to other friends of 
Moser’s boring him with endless reflections (mit ellenlangen Kon- 
templationen), for Heine desired a letter to be above all things an 
expression of the writer’s individuality (letter to Christiani, March 
7, 1824). In writing to other friends Heine frankly confesses his 
debt to Moser in matters of philosophy. Thus he tells Wohlwill, 
April 7, 1823, that his essay on the historical Germanic law of the 
mediaeval era had been almost ready to go to press; “ but the many 
ideas which I gleaned from the study of Asia, as well as the example 
of the method employed by Gans in his ‘Law of Inheritance,’ and 
above all philosophical suggestions on Moser’s part caused me to 
consign the greater part of my book to the flames.”’ During May 
of the same year he writes Moser that when he catches himself 
thinking a bright thought or suddenly finds even Hegelian ideas 
stirring in his brain, he can explain this only by a sympathetic 
rapport with Moser (exact date unknown). After writing an essay 
on Goethe in June for Varnhagen’s disposition, he confesses to 
Moser that he will find a quarter of a dozen of his own ideas in 
these pages; and when that essay was later returned to him, be- 
cause it was either too late or did not suit Varnhagen’s purposes, 
he jokes about the-incident as follows: “If the essay is really poor, 
your ideas, incorporated in it, are to blame. Really, my essays 
are always no good when they contain any sensible ideas” (ver- 
niinftige Idee) (August 23, 1823). Moser’s philosophical discus- 
sions of the ‘Idee’—that pregnant term of Hegel’s—at times, 
however, got on Heine’s nerves, and in mock despair he struggled 
against the determination of his friend to make a mere ‘idea’ of 
Heine himself. ‘For heaven’s sake, don’t say again that I’m a 
mere idea! I go mad at the thought. So far as I care, you can 
all become ideas, only leave me out of it’”’ (June 18, 1823). 
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All of Heine’s allusions to his learned friend’s knowledge of the 
Hegelian philosophy are flavored with a touch of humor. One 
feels that Heine constantly had a vision of Moser as reading his 
immature remarks about Hegel with a tolerant smile. When 
Heine, about to enroll as a student in Géttingen for the second 
time, requests Moser to get him a certificate of lectures attended 
at Berlin, and mentions the names of the professors whose signa- 
tures are to be obtained, he adds three exclamation points after 
the name of Hegel, just as any student might do who regards it 
as something of a joke that he should be given credit for once having 
imbibed the utterances of some great academic celebrity whose 
discourse he had followed with average undergraduate intelli- 
gence (Dec. 1, 1823). On another occasion, on realizing that 
Moser’s sensitiveness had been offended by one of his remarks, 
Heine exclaims: “For heaven’s sake, a man who reads and under- 
stands Hegel and Valmiki in the original can’t understand one of 
my ordinary short-cuts of speech. For God’s sake, how must the 
rest of the people misunderstand me, when Moser, a pupil of Fried- 
lander and contemporary of Gans . . . , my bosom friend, the 
philosophical part of myself . . . misunderstands me” (Jan. 9, 
1824). Announcing to Moser his plan to take a vacation trip to 
Berlin, he complains of headaches which compel him to avoid all 
kinds of nervous excitement and adds: “I beg you in advance, 
don’t let me hear a single Hegelian word at our meeting; take 
lessons of Auerbach (a Jewish Rationalist) so that you can tell me 
lots of stale and watery stuff (March 19, 1824). 


I have purposely gone into all this detail to show how intensely 
Heine knew his Berlin friends, and especially Moser, to be engrossed 
with the study of Hegel’s teachings. The above quotations also . 
show Heine’s double attitude of profound respect and trifling 
mockery toward this philosophy and its champions. 

Granting now, in a tentative way, the identification of ‘die 
Verniinftigen’ with the Hegelians, the “‘new associates” Heine 
speaks of correspond to the circle of his Berlin friends. Then his 
confession, ‘‘ich selbst bin zwar keiner von den Verniinftigen, aber 
ich habe mich zu dieser Partei geschlagen,”’ also corresponds to the 
facts, insofar as Heine, tho not a member of the Hegelian group 
himself, sympathized with their aims and their outlook upon life. 
Then we understand, too, that secret tittering of his associates who 
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don’t take him seriously. We realize also why Heine should be 
execrated as a renegade by the fools, since Hegel had uttered an 
equally scathing condemnation of both Rationalists and Mystics. 
And Heine’s character of renegade is all the more accentuated in 
view of the fact that even so late as in his ‘Harzreise’ he had ridi- 
culed, in true Romantic style, “that scholastic pride with which 
we vaunt our attainments in the realm of logic, the pretty classifi- 
cation of all concepts as objective and subjective, and the pigeon- 
hole classification of heads, the last compartment of which contains 
absolutely nothing, namely the ‘idea’ ” (III, 73). 

But it requires a further review of Heine’s mental development 
to appreciate the seriousness underlying the apparent flippancy 
with which he styles the Hegelians as ‘die Verniinftigen’ and 
confesses to his own unrequited passion for ‘die Vernunft.’ 

With the second volume of the ‘Reisebilder,’ the ‘Nordsee’ 
and ‘Le Grand,’ Heine had consciously turned to political journal- 
ism. Already his ‘Harzreise,’ it is true, had abounded in satirical 
allusions to the Wars of Liberation (III, 23), to the trembling of 
cathedrals and chairs of coronation (36), to the league of German 
states (60), to the persecution of the ‘demagogues’ (68-9) and to 
the social caste system, resulting from the privileges of the nobility 
(69). Even then he had proclaimed himself “a knight of the 
Holy Ghost”; but his first attempt at serious political thinking 
we meet in the ‘ Nordsee.’ 

Heine’s political hopes and strivings centered on a reconstruc- 
tion of Europe on the basis of the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion. A new era of liberty and equality, he confidently hoped, 
was to take the place of privilege and injustice sanctioned by 
tradition. Historical law was to be superseded by the ‘law of 
nature,’ the law of reason. Exactly this was the point of view of 
Eduard Gans,’ the Hegelian professor of Jurisprudence at Berlin 
who propounded these views in open hostility to Savigny, the 
leader of the historical school. 

Since Heine was a student of law it may be assumed as a fact 
that in the circle of friends at Berlin, in which Gans was the intel- 
lectual leader and Moser played the réle of mediator between Gans 
and Heine, the legal and political aspects of Hegelianism occupied 


* Heine’s most complete characterization of the views and personality of 
Gans is to be found in his Confessions, VI, 119 ff. 
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a prominent part of the discussion. It is certain beyond a doubt 
that Heine got to know Hegel’s Philosophy of Right from the 
liberal, later known as the Young-Hegelian point of view. Already 
at this time Heine adopted the liberal interpretation of Hegel’s 
famous dictum: “What is rational is real: and what is real is 
rational,’”” on which he later remarked that Hegel pointed out 
“this might also be worded: ‘What is rational must be real’ ” 
(IV, 149). 

What chiefly distinguished the doctrine of the Hegelian Gans 
from the theories of the leaders of the French Revolution was the 
manner in which he conceived the process of rationalization to 
take its course. Nothing could have been more foreign to the 
Hegelian point of view than the doctrine of the establishment of 
the empire of reason by means of violence and revolution. Only 
by a process of organic development, steady growth—evolution— 
can the inherent rationality of the universe, according to Hegel, 
manifest itself. Progress is impossible by the unmediated juxta- 
position of two such antithetical concepts as the actual present, 
the product of historical necessity, and the abstractly rational. 
Only thru mediation, thru a gradual process of change, can the 
old develop into the new, the past into the future, the irrational 
into the rational. Such growth, however, requires calmness, 
patience and moderation. 


This attitude is the keynote of the Hegelian philosophy of life. 
It is a faith in the power of reason, in the ultimate triumph of the 
‘idea.’ The Hegelian needs no revolutions of any kind; all that 
is to him wasted energy. Since anything other than the victory 
of reason is unthinkable, since especially the life of human society 
is inconceivable except as a steady progression—a progression 
even thru error—why all this restlessness and impatience? What 
does time matter anyway in the evolution of cosmic harmony? 


Surely Heine was justified, then, in styling the adherents of 
this philosophy as ‘die Verniinftigen’ par excellence! 


All the more insistently, then, we are bound to ask, what could 
have given Heine, the arch-revolutionary by temperament, the 
right to number himself among the champions of steady growy 
and organic evolution? What could have justified him, just at the 
time he was writing ‘Le Grand’ in emphasizing so seriously his 
claim that he had gone over to the party of ‘die Verniinftigen?’ 
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In one word: His essay, ‘die Nordsee.’ This essay occupies a 
unique place among his ‘Reisebilder.’ Apart from details of minor 
consequence, the tone of the ‘Nordsee’ is serious and objective to a 
degree such as we would vainly seek in any other part of the ‘Reise- 
bilder.’ Quite contrary to his usual custom, Heine here seems to 
have limited the sallies of his subjective temperament to a mini- 
mum, in favor of a calm, constructively critical view of things. 
All the subjects touched upon in this essay give evidence of a serious 
attempt on Heine’s part to avoid the eccentric and the extreme, 
and to acquire a genuinely sober and dispassionate point of view 
by the unprejudiced examination of phenomena and the philoso- 
phical mediation of uncompromising opposites. 


This striving for objectivity at once manifests itself as we read 
the opening paragraphs. Conditions he had observed at Norder- 
ney during the bathing season—the rapid undermining of the sim- 
ple, primitive life of the islanders by the modernity of the guests— 
evoke in Heine reflections on the contrast between the ‘Kultur’ 
of the mediaeval and that of the modern era, between the mental 
solidarity, the ‘‘communal immediacy” of the middle ages, as he 
terms it, adopting the Hegelian phraseology, and the infinite dif- 
ferentiation, the spiritual isolation and ‘Zerrissenheit’ of the present 
day. This process of change which he sees being accomplished 
rapidly in a small compass on the island he finds typical of the 
transformation taking place with irresistible necessity thruout 
Europe. To be sure, being a modern himself, Heine can’t help 
being in sympathy with the victorious principle; yet as soon as 
he catches himself indulging in a little too much Protestant zeal 
apropos of discussing the Catholic Church—that chief pillar of 
mental solidarity and mediaevalism—he checks himself with a 
superior smile and reverts to his pose of objectivity.—“‘ Auf einem 
gewissen Standpunkte ist alles gleich gross und gleich klein” 
(IIT, 93). 


Chiefly the same desire to count for more than a mere subjec- 
tivist must also have prompted Heine to devote such a prominent 
part of his essay to the praise of Goethe; for the sting left by 
Goethe’s cool reception of Heine during the latter’s visit to Weimar 
must still have been rankling in his breast. The keynote of his 
praise is Goethe’s objectivity. We others see the world in a one- 
sided way, “while Goethe with his clear Greek eye sees everything, 
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the lights and the shadows, never colors things with his own mood 
and depicts the country and men in their true outlines and true 
colors with which God clothed them’”’ (ITI, 99). 

Similarly, in discussing the nobility and the petty princes, 
whose sovereignty had been reduced to a state of vassalage by 
the events of 1803, Heine speaks with a studied moderation of tone 
and viewpoint such as cannot fail to be surprising after the invec- 
tives of the ‘Harzreise’ against these “privileged vultures.”” How 
objective is a remark like the following, by way of contrast: “These 
people have suffered a great misfortune in recent times by being 
deprived of a sovereignty which they claim with the same right 
as the more powerful potentates, unless one is willing to grant that 
what cannot maintain itself by its own strength has no right too 
exist”’ (IIT, 110). 

But most impressive is Heine’s attempt to preserve at least the 
appearance of philosophic calm in approaching the topic which 
later was wont to make every fibre of his being tingle with unre- 
strained enthusiasm, in speaking of Napoleon, the shaper of the 
destinies of Europe. With the eye of a Hegelian he sees in Napo- 
leon the mediator between the revolutionary and the counter- 
revolutionary principle, the synthesis of two extremes; and in this 
réle of mediator Heine finds the proof of his greatness, “ Darum 
handelte er bestindig naturgemiiss, einfach, gross, nie krampfhaft 
barsch, immer ruhig milde” (ITI, 114). 

Accordingly it is simply consistent with the spirit of the whole 
essay, and scarcely an act of calculated treason, as has been 
claimed,* when Heine proceeds a little later to pronounce the sever- 
est condemnation of Lord Byron as the incarnate principle of 
destruction, while he feels sympathetically drawn to Walter Scott, 
who pictures the institutions of a past or rapidly passing civilization 
in the romantic colors shed upon them by the light of the setting 
sun (IIT, 117). 

There is no need of supposing that Heine adopted this tone of 
studied objectivity in the ‘Nordsee’ from purely disinterested 
motives. Very likely he speculated on the possibility of impressing 
the ruling powers by his political moderation; for the hope of re- 
ceiving a political appointment was still lingering in the back- 
ground of his mind. But that does not alter the fact that in the 


* Melchior: Heine’s Verhiltnis zu Lord Byron, Berlin, 1903, p. 15. 
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‘Nordsee’ he thinks like a true Hegelian, after the manner of Gans, 
Moser and Varnhagen. Viewed in the light of his later develop- 
ment, however, this pose bears the character of an isolated, con- 
sciously worked out experiment. Could this pose be sustained 
indefinitely? ‘Das Buch Le Grand’ follows right upon the heels 
of the ‘Nordsee’ with the answer. 


The chapter on ‘die Verniinftigen’ and ‘die Narren’ is a half 
serious, half humorous commentary on this experiment—a com- 
mentary that only the author and possibly a few intimate friends 
could fully understand. 

For who knew better than Heine himself that in his inmost 
being he possessed anything but the philosophical calm of media- 
tion? Who was better aware than he of that impetuous tempera- 
ment which swept him off his feet in ever repeated bursts of en- 
thusiasm? He longed to “lash the fiery horses of Time to a faster 
gallop” (III, 137). He felt inspired by Plutarch’s Lives, as he 
tells us, to throw the book away and “jump into a fast mail coach, 
so as toreach the summit of greatness in a hurry” (III, 405). The 
idea of his ever becoming another philosopher of watchful waiting 
was Clearly preposterous. 

Now we can fully understand the suppressed tittering of his 
new associates. We understand also his half serious, half mocking 
lamentations about his unrequited passion for ‘Vernunft.’ Heine 
knows that his new associates cannot and will not take him serious- 
ly, and he feels that they are right; that the calm, dispassionate 
attitude, with which they await the unfolding of Reason in human 
society is ‘verniinftig,’ while his own attitude of impatience, his 
longing for a spectacular revolution is ‘narrisch.’ Tho reason, 
the ‘idea,’ emancipation, is his chosen lady, he supports her cause 
very clumsily. Altho, as a free lance, he is devoted to her service, 
his sanguine enthusiasm thwarts the strategic plans of her 
authorized standard-bearers. So he feels the torment of realizing 
that even tho he loves reason passionately, he can only compro- 
mise her. His reflective self worships her, but his active self, even 
when trying to spite the fools, is always promoting one of a thousand 
possible follies. 

However, not for a moment does Heine leave the reader under 
the impression that he is taking his unrequited passion for ‘die 
Vernunft’ too tragically. Why should he, since his own folly is 
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“of an extraordinary nature and rises magnificently above the 
common doings of men?” Why should he, when his folly “puts 
him on a level with the stars?”” No mere philosopher is so highly 
placed. No merely rational man surveys the world from such a 
lofty altitude. In lamenting his lack of reason, Heine boasts of a 
folly that is superrational. 

Could there be any need of interpreting this folly? Scarcely, 
if we remember Tieck’s and Hoffmann’s glorying in their ‘ Narr- 
heit.’ The folly Heine boasts of is his poetic vision which compre- 
hends the whole universe in all its sublime as well as ridiculous 
aspects. While the philosopher is stationed at the center of the 
revolving cosmic sphere and contemplates the multitude of passing 
phenomena from a point of rest, Heine, the poet, the enthusiast, 
feels the throb of its rhythmic movement at the periphery, and 
rounds the whole cycle of life, is lifted to its sublimest heights and 
descends in turn to the lowest depths of animal being. An inex- 
haustible wealth of unique imaginative experience is open to him, 
such as is forever closed to the philosopher’s merely logical com- 
prehension of the typica! and eternal. Thus, in Heine’s dialectical 
play, Folly suddenly pauses to contemplate her own image and she 
beholds herself: a wisdom that passeth all understanding. 

A brief review of Heine’s fluctuating attitude toward Hegelian- 
ism in the years to follow will serve to confirm our interpretation. 

In the fall of 1827 Heine went to Munich to assume the editor- 
ship of the ‘Political Annals.’ During this time he lost touch, 
more or less, with his Berlin friends and the Hegelian point of 
view. Impressionable as he was, he succumbed in Munich for a 
time to the influence of Wolfgang Menzel, the South German 
literary dictator. Menzel’s book on German literature had just 
appeared. Heine reviewed this work, and it made an impression 
on his mind which lasted even after his attitude toward Menzel 
had become one of bitter hostility. In this work Menzel lavishes 
the highest praise on Schelling, the mystic, at the expense of Hegel, 
the logician, who drops to the rank of a mere pupil of Schelling.” 
In his review Heine expresses himself as in full accord with the 
author’s views on Schelling. This time, for a change, he comes to 
the rescue of ‘Mysticism,’ of exalted emotionalism—which he no 
longer associates with pietism. Christ and Luther he now regards 


1° Menzel: Die deutsche Literatur, 2d. ed. 1836, vol. I, 280 ff., 314 ff. 
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as true mystics, ‘und Mystiker werden es sein, die uns wieder vom 
neueren Wortdienst erlésen und wieder eine Naturreligion begriin- 
den, eine Religion, wo wieder freudige Gétter aus Wialdern und 
Steinen hervorwachsen und auch die Menschen sich géttlich 
freuen”? (VII, 251). Hegel is completely ignored in this connec- 
tion. Wedon’t meet his name again till 1829, when Heine discusses 
the relative merits of Hegel and Schelling with the.philosophical 
lizard on the crest of the Apennines. There both Hegel and 
Schelling are taken as exponents of the same philosophy. In con- 
trasting the methods of their philosophizing, however, Heine shows 
a marked preference for Schelling: “Diese (Schellings) Darstel- 
lungsart ist viel anmutiger, heiterer, pulsierend wirmer, alles 
darin lebt, statt dass die abstrakt hegelschen Chiffern uns so 
grau, so kalt und tot anstarren”’ (III, 381-2). 

However, soon after Heine’s return to North Germany, Men- 
zel’s influence begins to wane. In the summer of 1830 Heine is 
again convinced of the paramount superiority of Hegel. In his 
‘Helgoland Letters’ he goes so far as to style him ‘the prophet of 
the occident” (VII, 46). But it was at Helgoland too that the 
first news of the July Revolution reached him. And this event, 
together with the English parliamentary reform bill, was to become 
the touch-stone for an authoritative interpretation of Hegel’s 
dictum about the identity of the rational and the real. At any 
rate, Hegel himself was now forced to range himself unequivocally 
on the side of either the conse vative or the liberal forces of his day. 

Hegel came out openly and squarely in favor of the conservative 
elements. He had believed that the year 1815 marked the end 
of the epoch of revolution and that a period of uninterrupted peace- 
ful development was to follow. All the greater was his disappoint- 
ment when, with the outbreak of the revolution in Paris, all the 
institutions of Europe began to totter. On the English Reform 
Bill Hegel even wrote a memorial—the last article from his pen— 
in which he expressed his complete sympathy for Wellington, the 
Tory prime minister, and warned the English nation of the danger 
to which it would expose itself by entrusting the helm of state to 
theorists and doctrinarians instead of statesmen thoroly experienced 
in the routine of business.“ Just two years earlier, in his ‘Englische 
Fragmente’ Heine had left no doubt about his own attitude toward 


1 Kuno Fischer: Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, vol. 8, II, 193-7. 
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England’s internal problems. He had expressed his disparagement 
of English liberty and institutions on the ground that they were 
conditioned by historical events, instead of having resulted from 
theoretically liberal principles (IIT, 473, 483, 497, etc.). 

It is true that Hegel’s memorial was not published until 1831, 
but Heine must have been well informed on Hegel’s attitude. 
How else could the bitter invectives against Hegel in ‘Die Stadt 
Lucca’ (1830) be explained, following, as they did, right upon the 
heels of his unqualified homage in the ‘Helgoland Letters’? 

This time Heine is thoroly sick of the contemplative philosophi- 
cal attitude. His former attitude of admiration for ‘die Ruhigen, 
Massigen und Verniinftigen’ has given way to angry scorn: 

“Die kiihlen und klugen Philosophen! Wie mitleidig licheln 
sie herab auf die Selbstquilereien und Wahnsinnigkeiten eines 
armen Don Quichotte, und in all ihrer Schulweisheit merken sie 
nicht, dass jene Donquichotterie dennoch das Preisenswerteste 
des Lebens, ja das Leben selbst ist, und dass diese Donquichotterie 
die ganze Welt mit allem, was darauf philosophiert, musiziert, 
ackert und gihnt, zu kiihnerem Schwunge befliigelt! Denn die 
grosse Volksmasse mitsamt den Philosophen ist, ohne es zu wissen, 
nichts anders als ein kolossaler Sancho Pansa, der, trotz all seiner 
niichternen Priigelscheu und hausbackner Verstindigkeit, dem 
wahnisnnigen Ritter in allen seinen gefiihrlichen Abenteuern folgt, 
gelockt von der versprochenen Belohnung, mehr aber noch ge- 
trieben von der mystischen Gewalt, die der Enthusiasmus immer 
ausiibt auf den grossen Haufen—wie wir es in allen politischen und 
religidsen Revolutionen und vielleicht taglich im kleinsten Ereig- 
nisse sehen kénnen” (III, 422). 

Now Heine cares little about exposing himself to the ridicule 
of his friends for his alleged folly. Now that he sees what the 
Hegelian attitude of objectivity and moderation concretely means 
in a time of crisis, he glories in that sanguine temperament of his 
own: 

“In meiner Brust aber bliiht noch jene flammende Liebe. . . . 
Diese Liebe ist die Begeisterung, die immer giéttlicher Art, gleich- 
viel ob sie térichte oder weise Handlungen veriibt” (424). 

He regards Hegel’s attitude as typical of the older generation. 
He feels it to be dictated by selfish interests and petty fears, by a 
desire for tranquillity, peace at any price, regardless of the higher 
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interests of humanity. How scathingly he satirizes the conserva- 
tism of Hegel’s old age, for instance, in the following passage: 

“Dabei erziihlen sie (die Alten) vielleicht, dass sie selbst in 
ihrer Jugend ebenfalls mit dem Kopf gegen die Wand gerennt 
seien, dass sie sich aber nachher mit der Wand wieder verséhnt 
hiitten, denn die Wand sei das Absolute, das Gesetzte, das an 
und fiir sich Seiende, das, weil es ist, auch verniinftig ist, weshalb 
auch derjenige unverniinftig ist, welcher einen allerhéchst ver- 
niinftigen, unwidersprechbar seienden, festgesetzten Absolutismus 
nicht ertragen will. Ach! diese Verwerflichen, die uns in eine 
gelinde Knechtschaft hineinphilosophieren wollen, sind immer noch 
achtungswerter als jene Verworfenen, die bei der Verteidigung des 
Despotismus sich nicht einmal auf verniinftige Vernunftgriinde 
einlassen, sondern ihn geschichtskundig als ein Gewohnheitsrecht 
verfechten, woran sich die Menschen im Laufe der Zeit allmihlich 
gewohnt hiatten, und das also rechtsgiiltig und gesetzkriftig un- 
umstésslich sei’’ (426). 

At the same time we can’t help observing that this condemna- 
tion of Hegel is relatively mild when compared with the indignant 
contempt meted out to the Historical School, the conservatives 
by tradition. It is Hegel the man of sixty whom he scores for his 
lack of courage, rather than the creator of an epoch-making philo- 
sophical system. 

But Heine has now lost his confidence in ‘die Verniinftigen.’ 
He would rather be laughed at as an erratic Don Quixote than 
share the inactivity of those whom he had once regarded as the 
torch-bearers of reason. After all it is not those, whom he had once 
styled ‘die Verniinftigen,’ but himself, the knight of the sorrowful 
countenance, who has remained faithful to his chosen lady, Reason, 
emancipation, progress, even tho, like the knight de la Mancha, 
the archetype of folly, he has had to endure no end of hardships 
in her service. ‘“ Wollte ich sie verleugnen, aus eitel Furcht oder 
schnéder Gewinnsucht, so kiénnte ich behaglich leben in dieser 
seienden, verniinftigen Welt” (427). The words ‘Vernunft’ and 
‘verniinftig,’ once used to designate the profoundest logical insight 
into the evolution of the rational, have now dropped in value until 
they represent merely a petty prudence, a cowardly compromise 
with existing conditions. 

To be sure, after scarcely a year had elapsed, and he had seen 
his sanguine hopes come to nought, his wrath against Hegelianism 
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has almost subsided, tho he has not yet forgiven Hegel personally. 
In 1831 he outlined for the first time the parallelism between the 
development of the French revolutionary movement and that of 
German philosophy since Kant.” In this comparison Hegelianism 
is conceived as the final movement of the cycle, the synthesis of 
the preceding stages: 

“Kant war unser Robespierre—nachher kam Fichte mit 
seinem Ich, der Napoleon der Philosophie—unter Schelling er- 
hielt die Vergangenheit mit ihren traditionellen Interessen wieder 
Anerkenntnis, sogar Entschidigung, und in der neuen Restaura- 
tion, in der Naturphilosophie, wirtschafteten die grauen Emigran- 
ten, die gegen die Herrschaft der Vernunft und der Idee bestindig 
intrigiert, der Mystizismus, der Pietismus, der Jesuitismus, die 
Legitimitit, die Romantik, die Deutschtiimelei, die Gemiitlichkeit— 
bis Hegel, der Orleans der Philosophie, ein neues Regiment be- 
griindete, oder vielmehr ordnete, ein eklektisches Regiment, worin 
er freilich selber wenig bedeutet, dem er aber an die Spitze ge- 
gestellt ist, und worin er den alten Kantischen Jakobinern, den 
Fichtischen Bonapartisten, den Schellingschen Pairs und seinen 
eigenen Kreaturen eine feste, verfassungsmissige Stellung anweist”’ 
(VII, 281-2). 

Here we see Heine returning once more, in the main, to the point 
of view of the chapter of ‘Le Grand’ which we have been analyzing. 
His enumeration of the various types of “gray emigrants” in 
the passage of 1831, affords the best commentary on the member- 
ship composing the second class of fools of a higher order. 

It is unnecessary for our present problem to pursue Heine’s 
relation to Hegelianism any further. Suffice it to say that for 
many years Heine continues faithful to the views expressed in 1831. 
During the years when he was under the sway of Saint-Simonian- 
ism (1831-35) he tried to give weight-to the Saint-Simonian doctrine 
of pantheism by claiming it as identical with the essence of Hegel’s 
thought, divested of its scholastic terminology. Hegel’s own 
figure, too, waxes to greater and greater proportions in Heine’s 
imagination. Just as in the case of Goethe and Napoleon, the 
temporal, the human-all-too-human elements of Hegel’s personality 
are gradually obliterated and there remains little but his name— 


2 The idea of this comparison Heine owed to Menzel, tho the latter, 
obviously, had given it a different turn. Cf. Menzel, I, 315. 
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a symbol of progressive thought of universal scope and unfathom- 
able depth. 
Il 
Das Bucn LE GRAND—AN ARISTOPHANIC COMEDY 


It now remains for us to analyze the structure of ‘Das Buch Le 
Grand’ asa whole; to discover the fundamental idea that guided the 
poet in its composition; to perceive its aesthetic unity, provided it 
has any. 

A brief survey of the contents will help us in the pursuit of this 
task. The unprejudiced reader finds in the Book five distinct 
complexes of subject matter, corresponding to Heine’s division by 
chapters as follows: I, 1-5; II, 5-7; III, 7-10; IV, 11-15; V, 16-20. 

The first part presents in phantastic disguise a repetition of the 
old story of Heine’s first love tragedy, his despair and his thoughts 
of suicide. At the critical moment a new star appears on his 
horizon—his cousin Therese—and he is granted a new lease of 
life. There follows a dithyrambic hymn on the joy of living, 
subsiding into an elegiac strain as the poet, gazing into the future, 
beholds an idealized vision of his own old age. Thereupon Heine 
discards the oriental stage setting and the reader is brought back to 
the real present. 

The second portion dwells on Heine’s childhood experiences. 
The mood of these chapters is a tranquil ‘adagio.’ The story 
flows along without interruption. All the passions and agonies 
of the first part as well as its mordant ironies lie dormant, until 
the sound of the drum suddenly wakens Heine from his reveries. 
In an instant he is braced for the great ‘allegro con brio’ of the 
third part. 

The moment Heine’s memories of Napoleon are awakened, 
all his pent-up feelings, his passions and his enthusiasms, discharge 
themselves in one mighty paean on Napoleon, the demi-god and 
the martyr. 

In chapter 11 this sustained declamatory pathos suddenly 
snaps. Upon the heels of the sublime follows the ridiculous. 
General reflections at first; then typical examples of the ridiculous 
aspects of contemporary civilization: the clumsiness of censorship, 
the folly of pedantry, the wretchedness of a sordid rabble of rich 
and poor alike, devoid of ideals. Imperceptibly, in chapter 15, 
this satire is blended with a more serious strain, gradually unfolding 
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a whole philosophy of life, the seriousness of which, to spite the 
reader, is purposely veiled by apparent nonsense and buffoonery. 
The last part of ‘Le Grand’ is a unit as distinct as the preceding 
ones. Its substance is almost intangible, for it is a weird sequence 
of lyrical and dramatic moods. The Veronika motif, twice before 
delicately sounded, returns again, and even now it vibrates with 
the faintness of a dream melody. The portrait of ‘Madame’ with 
her little dog and the poet at her feet transforms a mere name into a 
lovely picture. The poet’s second love tragedy breaks in upon 
these idyllic reveries like a studied dissonance. The present melts 
into the past, and consciousness reels in that weird vision of the 
Hindostanese seraglio of three thousand years ago. Finally, all 
these emotions, wrought up to a pitch of screaming hysteria, spend 
themselves and give way to a mood of utter desolation, a sombre 
tranquillity of hopeless despair upon which the ‘Berlin Letters,’ 
immediately appended, break in with their flippant jests. 

Let it be at once conceded that, in spite of a fascinating beauty 
of detail, a perfection of the technique of suggestion soon after 
developed to excess in ‘Die Bader von Lucca,’ the book as a whole 
fails to create the impression of an aesthetic unity. There are no 
ties of association in the outer world between the diverse subjects 
treated in this small compass of some hundred pages. Yet a cer- 
tain unity at once becomes apparent when we recall that ‘Le 
Grand’ is in substance an autobiography. In these pages Heine 
does not discuss persons or events: he relates experiences that 
stirred him to his depths. His childhood experiences, university 
life, his double love tragedy, the atmosphere of political oppression, 
the sordid commercialism of Hamburg, Napoleon, Hegel—all 
these were experiences that claimed a major share in the molding 
of Heine’s personality. 


The time when Heine wrote the ‘Le Grand’ was indeed the 
psychological moment for an autobiographical confession. Student 
life was just ended, and with it the possibility of longer depending 
on his uncle’s at times indulgent, usually grudging and always 
humiliating charity. A very uncertain future was ahead of him. 
He had just bowed his head at the baptismal font with suppressed 
indignation, hoping thereby to remove the barrier blocking his 
chances of a political career; but, contrary to his expectation, this 
step did not improve his material outlook in the least. The time 
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was opportune, therefore, for Heine to pause and become reflec- 
tively conscious of his outlook on men and things, by means of 
reviewing his past from the cradle to manhood. 


‘Le Grand’ is altogether autobiographical in substance, tho 
from chapter 8 to 15 the reader is barely aware of its autobio- 
graphical character. These chapters are devoid of narrative; 
they present to the reader not the history of Heine’s enthusiasms, 
prejudices and antipathies, but these enthusiasms, prejudices and 
antipathies themselves. They say to the reader not: Here is 
what I have been, but: Here is what I am. 

The difference in style and tone between the five portions of 
‘Le Grand,’ however, contain in themselves convincing evidence 
to prove that the parts were not conceived and written in logical 
sequence according to a preconceived plan. It is more than prob- 
able that originally certain portions of ‘Le Grand’ were written on 
the spur of a momentary inspiration, before any conscious plan to 
present an autobiographical account of himself had taken plastic 
shape in Heine’s mind. His letters dating from this period cor- 
roborate this assumption. During the year which saw the writing 
of the ‘Nordsee’ and ‘Le Grand’ Heine repeatedly expressed his 
intention of writing on all conceivable subjects commanding the 
vital interest of the time. Hegel, Sanscrit, Doctor Gans, Sym- 
bolism, the philosophy of history are enumerated in a letter to 
Moser as some of the topics to be worked up (Oct. 14, 1826). While 
it is true that in writing to Moser Heine had in mind particularly 
the ‘Nordsee’ letters of which eventually only a small portion 
materialized, we actually find these topics touched upon not in 
the completed ‘Nordsee’ but in ‘Le Grand’ (Hegel—ch. 15; 
Sanscrit—ch. 5; Doctor Gans—ch. 13; Symbolism—ch. 5 and 15— 
the interpretation of the Hindostanes epic ‘Mahabharata’ as a 
symbolic love letter, and of his own love lyrics as a disguised con- 
fession of his unrequited passion for ‘Vernunft’). Under these 
circumstances it is likely that certain parts of ‘Le Grand’ were 
written as independent essays without reference to the autobio- 
graphical volume that Heine had in mind, and that they were later 
incorporated in this volume—with some modifications, of course— 
because they were in substance, tho not in form, part of his personal 
confession and for another reason which I will presently endeavor 
to show. 


























Heine’s own statements permit no doubt about the fact that in 
‘Le Grand’ he strove to write not merely an autobiography but 
to create an aesthetic whole. 
ceeded, too. For in letters to his friends he repeatedly expresses 
his satisfaction over having achieved in ‘Le Grand’ a humor of 
the highest order. 
reinen, urbehaglichen Humors” (Moser, Oct. 14, 1826). 
best render his meaning by styling ‘Le Grand’ a comedy in narra- 


tive form. 


He felt confident of having suc- 


He looks upon his work as “ein Produkt des 


Could anything be more strange than to hear this medley of 
tragedy, irony and satire, with its profoundly pessimistic conclusion, 
called a comedy, a product of free humor, of ‘pure’ humor, as he 
says in another letter—a humor leaving nothing to be desired? 
Certainly if this is humor, then no amount of straining the concept 
in its ordinary acceptance will help us to appreciate the humor of 


‘Le Grand.’ 


But again we must turn to Heine’s letters for the 


solution of the problem. 


Heine’s intention begins to become clear as we read his thoughts 
on the idea of Romantic Comedy as developed in his letter of 
Oct. 25, 1825, to Friederike Robert. 
somewhat as follows: 


His line of thought here runs 


Romantic Comedy in the true sense of the term must be both 
comedy and tragedy. 
sophy of life, a ‘Weltanschauung,’ if it is to rise above the common 
level of French society-comedy. 
is not fundamentally tragic can stir man’s aesthetic sensibilities 


to the core. 


It must, above all things, express a philo- 
No philosophy, however, which 


This great truth had dawned on Aristophanes, the 


greatest comedian of antiquity, who saw human life as a monstrous 
tragedy of insanity and who conceived a transvaluation of values 
so colossal in scope as to go utterly beyond anything attempted 
since. This philosophy of human life as a riot of insanity is so 
abysmal as to utterly defy serious expression. 
Heine’s esoteric interpretation of Aristophanes’ ‘Birds’ and, as we 
may add, it would have been fully endorsed by Tieck and Hoffmann. 
Where serious expression fails, irony must come to the rescue. 
Wherever the monstrous, the gruesome, the horrible surpasses the 
limits of serious aesthetic expression it must be relieved by ridicule. 
“‘Darum hat auch Shakespeare das Grisslichste im ‘Lear’ durch 
den Narren sagen lassen, darum hat auch Goethe zu dem furcht- 


This, at least, is 
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barsten Stoffe, zum ‘Faust’ die Puppenspielform gewahlt, darum 
hat auch der noch gréssere Poet (der Urpoet, sagt Friederike), 
nemlich unser Herrgott, allen Schreckensszenen dieses Lebens 
eine gute Dosis Spasshaftigkeit beigemischt.” 

Almost these identical words recur in chapter 11 of ‘Le Grand,’ 
and this same ‘Weltanschauung’ pervades ‘Le Grand’ from begin- 
ning toend.™ Tragedy is the prevailing mood of the introductory 
portion, dwelling on the lover’s despair; and the gloom of a much 
more sombre tragedy hovers over the concluding portion. The 
relative tragedy of an individual experience has deepened into an 
absolutely tragic conception of life as such. The tragedy of love 
has grown into ‘Weltschmerz.’ But in both cases, when face to 
face with tragedy, the poet does not stop at its serious expression; 
on both occasions the intolerable tension is relieved by extravagant 
irony: In the first instance the poet, on the brink of suicide, quotes 
his own handy monologue from ‘Almansor’ instead of the over- 
worked ‘To be or not to be’ of Hamlet; in the second instance the 
trivial tra la la of the most popular song hit from ‘Der Freischiitz’ 
breaks in upon his moody reveries. But whereas, at the beginning 
and at the end, the poet is engrossed with his own personality, the 
central portion of the Book deals with typical phenomena of tragic 
and comic, sublime and ridiculous import in the life of the human 
race. The sublimity and tragedy of human existence are symbolized 
by the meteoric career of Napoleon. Once again, when the pathos 
of utterance is strained to the breaking point, the tension suddenly 
snaps: the poet’s voice, choked with emotion, breaks into peals 
of ringing laughter—‘‘ Nach dem Abgang der Helden kommen die 
Clowns und Graziosos mit ihren Schellenkappen und Pritschen.” 
His paean on the sublimity of genius is followed by his mirthful 
raillery at censorship, pedantry and Folly. 

Viewed from this Aristophanic perspective, the heterogeneous 
elements of ‘Le Grand’ range themselves into an aesthetic whole 
of symmetry and balance. We begin to perceive that there is 
method in this madness which makes the would-be suicide lover 
parody his agony; which ranges the clowns alongside the superman; 
and cuts short the dirge chanted at the grave of man’s hopes by 

‘3 Hessel has pointed out the identity between the thought expressed in 
the letter to Friederike and chapter 11 of ‘Le Grand,’ without, however, making 
a thorogoing application of these theories to either the substance or the form 
of ‘Le Grand’ as a whole. 
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snatches from a popular rag. Our interpretation has revealed 
‘Le Grand’ to be intended as an Aristophanic comedy in form as 
well as in content. 


Needless to say, I would not be misunderstood for a moment to 
imply that the chapters on the clowns (12-15) owed their existence 
to a mood in which Heine felt overwhelmed by a sense of the 
tragic. They are products of a mood of reckless, boisterous satire, 
goodhumored in part and in part malignant. Heine’s sense of the 
tragic must not be taken so seriously as all that. We can be sure 
that he never felt more keenly that optimism accompanying a sense 
of power than when lashing his foolish and ridiculous contempor- 
aries with his triumphant satire. Simply by an act of calculating 
reflection, in order to build up his comedy on the principles of his 
Aristophanic philosophy, did he insert those satirical chapters 
directly after the pathos of the Napoleonic tragedy. 

Now it is easy to show why the reader cannot, without the aid 
of a commentary, elevate himself to a point where he can survey 
‘Le Grand’ from the author’s Aristophanic perspective. The 
reader expects, and has a right to expect a unity of subject matter 
more intimate than the general unity of all phenomena as parts 
of the same universe. He demands a sequence of connected images. 
He takes the images thrown on the screen of his inner eye at their 
face value, and his interest follows the individual persons, things 
and happenings which they represent. He cannot take them as 
mere symbols or types of the tragic or comic side of existence. 
Moods, feelings and emotions can quickly pass from one extreme 
to its opposite only when a connected series of images warrants 
such a transition, or when our feelings are played upon as such, 
without the aid of any concrete images at all, asin music. Heine’s 
Aristophanic perspective fails because his angle of vision is taken 
from without instead of from within the comedy itself, because 
it is purely intellectual instead of aesthetic. The poet’s intention 
misses its aim because there is too much method in this madness. 


More than once I have felt tempted to talk entirely in terms 
of musical analogies. If we imagine ‘Le Grand’ translated into a 
symphonic poem—say, by Hoffmann’s Johannes Kreisler— we 
find it easy to pui ourselves into the Aristophanic spirit of the poet. 
With ‘Le Grand’ put into music, all the chaotic heterogeneity of 
the subject matter would be disposed of. From the first plaintive 
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vibrations of the strings we would feel the atmosphere of heavy 
melancholy brooding over the composition. In the sudden transi- 
tion from nervous tortured melodies into eccentric runs, and in the 
abrupt breaking of magnificent climaxes into crazy dissonances 
and anarchic rhythms we would divine the artist’s despair over 
the inability of his artistic medium to compass the infinite. Final- 
ly, could we imagine the composer conducting the first perform- 
ance of his masterpiece, we would see him, arrived at the end, 
throw up his hands in frantic despair and, with sardonic humor 
gleaming in his eye, without a moment’s pause, plunge headlong 
into the next number on the programme—a trivial light opera 
air which brings from the gallery thunders of applause. 
HERMANN J. WEIGAND. 

University of Michigan. 















































Schlutter 


REVIEWS AND NOTES 


SOME VERY PERTINENT REMARKS ON TOLLER’S 
SUPPLEMENT TO BOSWORTH-TOLLER’S ANGLO- 
SAXON DICTIONARY. 

I have been following with a great deal of attention the work of 
revising and enlarging his edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary Prof. Northcote Toller is performing in the supplement 
to that work and has now carried as far as Geolwe in the two parts 
issued. In the course of my researches I have had an opportunity 
to examine somewhat closely these parts and I feel impelled to 
offer, in a spirit of helpfulness, the following remarks which are 
prompted by my deep interest in the subject. 

If it is the aim of the reviser to make the Bosworth-Toller a 
storehouse of reliable information as to Old English word material 
actually preserved, I am very much afraid the present method of 
presentation, if persisted in, will not only deprive the Dictionary 
of a good deal of its usefulness and trustworthiness, but to some 
extent will prove to be harmful to the interests of Old English. 
In saying this I refer, in the first place, to the practice of reducing 
the quotations to a more or less uniform standard of accentuation 
and spelling not warranted by MS. evidence; in the second place, 
I refer to the pernicious habit of quoting vouchers for words booked 
from editions of texts either antiquated or downright unreliable, 
when more modern and critical editions are at hand for the purpose. 
For example, one is fairly amazed to meet in the Supplement with 
quotations from “ Ps. Srt.,”’ which is Prof. Toller’s abbreviation for 
“An Anglo-Saxon Psalter (printed from MS. Cotton, Vespasian 
A. 1), edited by J. Stevenson, Surtees Society, Nos. 16, 19, 1843- 
1847.” Now this is the Psalter, widely known as the Vespasian 
Psalter, ever since in 1885 H. Sweet incorporated it in his edition of 
The Oldest English Texts. On page 187 of this work Mr. Sweet 
says of Stevenson’s text that it “abounds with such gross blunders” 
and deviates from the MS. in certain instances so deliberately as 
to make this edition “a disgrace to English scholarship.” I do 
not know that a dissenting voice has been raised against such a 
sweeping condemnation. Certain it is that from 1885 on scholars 
have been careful to leave Stevenson’s edition aside and quote 
from that of Sweet, and the Psalter is generally referred to as the 
Vespasian Psalter. Yet, the Supplement takes slight note 
of this general practice and continues quoting from Stevenson’s 
unreliable text as the Dictionary did.! How unreliable this text 
is may be seen from the quotations in the Supplement sub 4-bidan 


In the table of explanations prefixed to part I of the Supplement, I find 
sub “Additional Contractions” Ps. V.=The Vespasian Psalter, in O. E. Texts, 
edited by H. Sweet. It would seem, then, that Sweet’s edition is occasionally 
quoted from. So far, however, I have not met with a single instance. 
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and deéfol. For the former we find as last instance from Ps. Srt. 
26, 14, Abid dryht ‘exspecta Dominum, sustine Dominum.’ For 
the latter, under section Il b, Alle godas Sioda diéful ‘omnes dii 
gentium daemonia’ from Ps. Srt. 95, 5 is proffered. If we turn to 
Sweet’s edition of the Vespasian Psalter, we learn that dryht is 
Stevenson’s inaccuracy for the MS.’s dryht’=dryhten, and diéful 
for the MS.’s dioful. Further the Supplement helps to per- 
petuate regrettable blunders by quoting sub ascirpam from Ps. 
Srt. 63, 4 ascearptun instead of the correct ascerpiun from Sweet. 

I cannot, at present, show that perpetuation of blunders has 
resulted from the Supplement’s persistence in quoting from the 
antiquated edition of Old English Vocabularies by Thomas Wright 
1857 and 1873 rather than from the second edition by Richard Paul 
Wiilcker, London 1884, but I can testify to the irritation a scholar 
is subjected to by the Supplement’s practice which is utterly at 
variance with the practice followed by other scholars, notably by 
those of the New English Dictionary, who have found it expedient 
to use Wiilcker’s edition for the quotation of glosses, although even 
that edition does not come up to our present requirements of 
accuracy and fidelity to MS. evidence. And there are cases where 
the Supplement can just as little help quoting from Wright- 
Wiilcker as the Dictionary could help in certain instances.’ So, 
for example, sub gamra the Supplement has to turn to that edi- 
tion for its additional quotation. It is credited there to “Wiilck. 
Gloss. 284, 12.’ The uninitiated reader will have some difficulty 
in finding out what this abbreviation means. The designation 
Wright—Wiilcker Voc. I 284, 12 would have been more exact and 
in keeping with the practice of other scholars. 

For a good many words hitherto not recorded or for fur- 
ther illustrations of words recorded, the Supplement draws 
largely on the charters, as indeed is meet and proper, these 
documents being a mine of Old English word material alto- 
gether too long neglected by lexicographers, though J. Kemble’s 
six volumes of his Codex Diplomaticus were published as early as 
1839-1848. On this first publication of the charters the Dictionary 
no less than the Supplement bases its quotations, though there are 
occasional quotations from the Cartularium Saxonicum by Walter 
de Gray Birch, London 1883-1893 and from B. Thorpe’s Dip- 
Jomatarium Aevi Saxonici, London 1865 or John Earle’s Handbook 
to the Land Charters and other Saxonic Documents, Oxford 1888. 
Now, though Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus is a monumental work 
in its way, “justly celebrated for the greatness of its conception 
and general effect,”’ yet, as Mr. Birch points out, it is unfortunately 
marred by several offences against the present standard of literary 
work. In the first place, the texts themselves are in a large pro- 
portion of cases edited incorrectly, and that, in some instances, to a 


1See sub webwyrhia, winbéam, wédewistle, wrapu, wrepstudu, wrecan. 
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serious extent. In the second place, a goodly number of charters 
published in the first three volumes lack what is for the stutlent 
of Old English the most important part, the vernacular description 
of boundaries. In the appendix to the third and sixth volumes 
Kemble has tried to make up for the omission by printing as many 
of these parts as he could gather, but the number is still incomplete 
and every user of the Codex Diplomaticus should bear this in mind, 
if he wants to avoid confusion.’ In the third place, only in certain 
instances Kemble abstains to meddle with the accents of the MS. 
As a tule, he has introduced accents wherever he thought they were 
necessary to indicate vowel length, and on the other hand he has, 
here and there, omitted those MS. accents he thought were wrong. 
As a consequence, his edition is fairly worthless for a study of MS. 
accents in the charters. Birch, in his strictures on Kemble’s 
edition, lays no stress on this point, in fact, does not mention it. 
I consider it a very misleading feature of that edition in the same 
way as I consider the introduction of accents into the quotations 
of the Supplement a practice against which I cannot raise my voice 
loud enough. 

Due stress is laid by Birch on the fact that Kemble’s texts, when 
examined by the light of the originals, show wide differences in 
the employment of 6 and /, contrary to the archetypal MS. Asa 
consequence, most, if not all of the Supplement’s quotations from 
Kemble are vitiated by this inaccuracy. So, for example, what the 
Supplement exhibits sub /lit-géra from C.D. V 217, 15, 22 should 
read, according to Birch’s Cartularium II 409, 6th line f.b. and 
ibid. II 410° . . . om pone flit garan. of pam flit garan ... on 
pone flit garan. For what the Supplement prints sub éast-step 
from C.D. V.216, 35 should read, according to B.C. I. 409% 6f 
afenan east stad@. Observe the MS.’s accent over o of the first 
word and the parts of the compound kept separate. But not only 
with regard to the accents and the use of 3 and ) is Kemble’s edi- 
tion and the Supplement following it inaccurate; there are other 
inaccuracies just as well. So the cwalm- of cwalmstéwe contained 
in the quotation from C.D. IIT 404, 27 is nothing but a blunder of 
Kemble for cwealm- which the Supplement gives as various reading, 
evidently, from Earle’s Handbook, p. 290”*, while in fact it is just 
the MS.’s reading, according to B.C. II 284. 

The quotation in the Supplement for @/-fisc from C.D. UI 61, 5 
should be replaced by the following from B.C. III 561, 23 ff., 
which is from the original MS., 7 ic ba ge eacnode.? to pare erran 
sylene tyn pusende elfixa elce geare bam munecum. Sub flésc and 
forgenge the same passage of a certain charter is quoted in the Sup- 
plement from two different editions, with the result that under the 
latter word the quotation taken from Thorpe’s Diplomatarium 
comes nearest to the MS. text, while what is printed sub flésc from 


! Birch, as rule, points out the omissions, but occasionally fails to do so. 
* Evidently by a misprint Birch has acnode; the MS. has plainly eacnode. 
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C.D. V 164, 32, is vitiated by Kemble’s inaccuracies. Under both 
headings the passage should read as printed in Birch Cart. IT 290, 
3-4: gvf hit on lencten ge byrige > ba bonne pare flescun ge weord 
on fisce gestriene buton ) pis forgenge ste. Observe the MS. accents 
whose presence is entirely obfuscated by the Supplement’s practice 
of printing quotations. Observe also the peculiar form of the gen. 
pl. flescun, not adverted to in the Supplement. It has its par in 
munekan and clerican attested to by the 10th century charter of 
Eadgar, B.C. III 381%=Thorpe p. 215’, of bare munekan anwalde 
eft on clerican hand getyrnad. Thorpe, to mention this in passing 
by, marks the charter as spurious by the affixion of an asterisk; 
Birch, however, does not seem to doubt its genuineness. At any 
rate, he is silent on that point. 

As to the last quotation in the Supplement for efes, efesc from 
C.D. Y 184, 11, 13, it should be noted that the efisc, efisc exhibited 
in brackets, evidently as variant readings of efise, efise, from Birch’s 
Cart. IT 304, is actually the true reading of the MS., while efise, 
efise is in this instance a mere inaccuracy of Kemble’s print, or 
may be a deliberate deviation from the MS. It is worth while 
mentioning, too, that in the above quotation the Supplement omits 
sceaftes between Innan and hangran, without marking the place 
of omission. A similar omission is left unmarked in the quotation 
for adfynig from C.D. V 194, 2 after éastan and after pyte. The 
whole passage ought to be correctly quoted from B.C. II 357, 7th 
L.f.b., thus: be eastan bunteles pyte ford to bam ealdan ad fini. of 
bam finie up to pam ealdan ele bedme. The last sentence of this 
passage is quoted sub elebedm from C.D. V 194, 3 with the result 
that the Supplement propagates Kemble’s unwarranted dam for 
the Jam of the MS. 


Notice also that the Aled-, exhibited in brackets after blédhorn 
in the quotation from Thorpe p. 559, 29 sub blédhorn, is not, as 
the uninitiated might suppose, 2 variant, but a mere blunder of 
Kemble’s print C.D. III 362, 22. The MS. has clearly bled horn, 
as Sanders’ facsimile shows (Ordnance Survey Facsimiles of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. part III, plate 38). In a quotation from C.D. III 
61, 12 sub begitan the Supplement takes note in the brackets after 
begytene of a difference in the text as printed by Birch Cart. III 
561, 29, ia such a way as to give the uninitiated the impression that 
Birch’s betytene must be the editor’s or printer’s mistake for begy- 
tene. As a matter of faci, however, it is the undoubted reading of 
the MS. and ought to have been characterized as such. I have 
taken the trouble to closely examine the facsimile (Ordn. Survey 
Facs. of Anglo-Saxon MSS., Part III, Plate 32) at that place and 
find Mr. Birch’s print correct. The scribe evidently wrote a ¢ 
for ag. And the establishment of such scribal errors in the MS. 
is of importance. Kemble’s begytene is, of course, the proper 
emendation of it, but attention ought to have been drawn to the 
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fact of its being emendation. His substitution of 3 for ) in three 
instance is again unwarranted and ought not to have been followed 
in the Supplement. The passage should be exhibited thus from 
B.C. IIT 561, 29: pa socna pe into bam mynstre nu synt betytene (so 
MS. for begytene). 

In the quotation from C.D. ITI 383, 11, which is found in the 
Supplement sub edisc, Ad illum agellum qui dicitur Tatan edisc, 
I wonder whether there has not been a mixing up of sources. Cer- 
tain it is that the passage as exhibited is printed so by Birch Cart. 
IIT 383, 11, while Kemble has [qd] for gui, dicit' for dicitur and 
tatan for Tatan. Without doubt, the passage quoted sub forsedan 
(?) and charged to C.D. II 245, 26 is in point of fact taken from 
Birch Cart. II 245, 26. It would seem that the similarity of abbre- 
viation for the Codex Diplomaticus (C.D.) with that for Birch’s 
Cartularium (B.C.D.) is responsible for the mistake. As the title 
of Birch’s work hardly lends itself to the abbreviation chosen for 
its designation, we may fairly wonder why it was chosen; B.C. 
would be preferable. 


For the sake of brevity the Supplement often indulges in 
the shortening of passages in consequence of which slight 
changes of the text are necessitated here and there. These 
changes are permissible if they are properly marked. I have noted 
the following instances where they are not properly marked: Sub 
abbodledst the desired brevity and the necessary accuracy would 
both have been served if the passage from B.C.D. (Birch’s Cartu- 
larium) I 155, 37 were quoted thus: p man lyre . . . acumeon pa 
lare . . . [me] mylnsirjes bing forwyrban for abbudleaste ‘ut non 
detrimentum . . . disciplina incurrat vel res monasterii abbatis 
privatione depereant.’ The bracketed letters indicate illegible 
places in the MS. Sub efstrengan also a change has been indulged 
in without making the reader aware of it. Accuracy and brevity 
would both be served if the passage from Thorpe LL I 270, 21= 
Birch Cart. III 383 were quoted thus: Gif he [sc. se hlaford| bonne 
gelomlice his gafoles myngad and..he |sc. geneat manna /wylc| 
bonne aheardad and hit pencd to etstrengenne. Still worse is the 
change without warning in the quotation from C.D. V 153, 19-154, 
1 sub gér-ecer. Kemble’s dan géreceras appears there changed to 
64 géreceras. According to B.C. II 255 the MS. has clearly pan g., 
but the variant pa is supplied by another MS. to which attention 
ought to have been drawn. Also the Supplement’s gérecer{um| 
for Kemble’s gérecer (gar acer MS.) was anticipated by a MS. 
variant @ceron which might have been mentioned. For K.’s 
dat land and det andlanges dare fyrh substitute the MS.’s p land 
and p and langes ere fyrh. Also sub e@cer-nélum the quotation 
from C.D. VI 98, 5 might with profit be printed more correctly 
thus from B.C. IIT 562: bet bonne (sc. land) 46 hid malum and 
acer maium. In the following quotation, charged sub eréfe to 
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Thorpe’s Diplomatarium p. 230, 16, I do not know whether the 
discrepancy from Th.’s print is due to arbritary change of spelling 
or because the passage is actually taken from C.D. III 125, 13. 
At any rate, only Kemble prints the second sentence of the quota- 
tion the way it is exhibited in the Supplement, apart from his det 
appearing there as det. Thorpe certainly has plainly: 7 p werd 
@reafe. In the preceding sentence of the quotation note that the 
Supplement leaves out two words of the text without indicating the 
omission and otherwise unnecessarily shortens the sentence. I can 
see no reason why the full sentence as Thorpe prints it should not 
have been given: forban pe hi (sc. mother and son) drifon [i)serne 
stacan on Alsie Wulfstanes feder. The omitted [ijserne is a very 
essential part for the proper understanding of the interesting pas- 
sage nor has it been left out in the Dictionary sub staca where the 
same passage is quoted and commented upon. To the information 
conveyed there concerning this method of witchcraft reference 
ought to have been made and the reader ought to have been told 
that fserne printed sub staca should read [fjserne, the MS. having 
serne; tserne is Kemble’s emendation which Thorpe failed to credit 
to its author. For An wyduwe and hire sune in the quotation sub 
staca substitute: Hi [sc. an wyduwe and hire sune). 

Of blunders committed in the Dictionary, but not rectified in 
the Supplement I have noticed the following instances: Sub a-ffran 
the Dictionary has this as first quotation: “ Affred olfend ‘a drome- 
dary, a kind of swift camel’; dromeda MS.”. No source of the 
quotation is indicated nor is there indeed any proper base for it. 
It is simply a mixture of two glosses, Corpus Glossary ed. Hessels, 
D 361, Dromidus, afyred olbenda, and Elfric’s Vocabulary, Wright- 
Wiilcker I 119, 7 Camelus uel dromeda. olfend.* Of this state of 
things the Supplement ought to have duly informed the reader. 
All it does, however, is to quote the Corpus gloss from Sweet’s 
Oldest English Texts, without any comment, sub éfjran and add 
in brackets the reading of the Erfurt, afyrid, without, however, 
telling the reader so. Nor is the reader put in possession of the 
fact that the Corpus gloss reappears again in the 11th century 
collection of glosses in MS. Cotton, Cleopatra A III, Wright- 
Wiilcker I 385, 39, Dromidus, ofyrit olfenda.* The omission of this 
gloss sub 4ffran is all the more regrettable since it affords proof 
for the transition of long a too.) It ought to be entered under the 
letter O and preliminary attention should be drawn to o-ffrid 
here.—From the foregoing it is plain that the entry 4-ffran in the 
Supplement ought to have been preceded by the following correc- 
tion: ‘A-ffran—MS. Dele and substitute 4-/fran etc.’ Just so 
the wrong a-bredan of the Dictionary ought to be adverted to as 
rectius legendum 4-brédan and with its quotations referred to 
* Quoted in the Dictionary sub olfend. 

* Quoted in the Dictionary sub olfend. 
* As to that transition, compare olfata ‘cocula,’ Wright-Wiilcker I 122, 35. 
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A-bregdan. The entry in the Supplement “Asleccan. Add: 
Aslecte dissolverat Wrt. Voc. II 25,58. Ascelite 106,56’ does not 
take cognizance of the fact that the Dictionary exhibits a-sleccax 
and that its basis is just the one gloss from Codex Cotton, Cleopatra. 
A III (Wright-Wiilcker I 385, 30) which the Supplement quotes 
from Wrt. Voc. II 25, 58. It is refashioning of the Corpus Gloss: 
(Hessels) D 336 which the Supplement quotes next from Wrt. Voc. 
IT 105, 56, evidently supposing that ascaeltie (so, not asceltte has the 
MS.) stands for aslectte. For thai, without doubt, it has been 
taken by the scribe of the Cleopatra collection. But if is by no 
means certain that he was right. Ascaelite of the Corpus may 
represent ascaelcte and presuppose an Old English 4-scelcan, which 
was no longer known to the later scribe, but which may be connected 
with East Frisian ver-schalken=verzapfen, verzahnen. 

A very serious blunder of the Dictionary not corrected in the 
Supplement is the entry on page 114, béc-scyld ‘a beechen shield,’ 
for which the following quotation from Thorpe p. 561, 5 is brought 
forward: Ic ge-an |MS. geann| Siferbe mines bécscyldes. Here 
observe, in the first place, that the text quoted is again shortened 
without proper indication and the spelling unwarrantedly meddled 
with. The full sentence reads thus in Thorpe: 7 ic geann Siferde 
bes landes et Hocganclife 7 anes swurdes. 7 anes horses. 7 mines boc 
scyldes. Ina foot-note to the last word, boc scyldes, Thorpe asserts 
this to be the reading of the Cod. Wintoniensis, adding that “ Man- 
ning (App. ad Lye) reads boh-scyld, from boh, humerus, i.e., a shield 
borne on the shoulder, scutum humerale.” As a matter of fact, 
Manning’s boh-scyldes is the reading not only of the Winchester 
MS., but also that of the Canterbury MS. For the charter of 
Athelstan AEtheling happens to be preserved to us in the two MSS. 
mentioned and that in the Canterbury MS. is, to my mind, a copy 
of that in the Winchester MS., though Sanders, the editor of both 
(Ordnance Survey Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon MSS., part ITI, plate 
38 and part I, plate 18) does not seem to be aware of it. I shall deal 
with the subject more fully in a special article. Here it suffice to 
say that bohscyldes is undoubtedly the reading of both MSS. and 
Thorpe’s boc scyldes is mere repetition of Kemble’s blunder (C.D. 
V 363, 14). While Manning-Kemble-Thorpe’s print is based on the 
Winchester MS., Earle’s print p. 224 represents the text of the 
Canterbury MS. which, as Sanders says, “ differs slightly”’ from the 
Winchester text. But, as pointed out, bohscyldes is in both MSS. 
Consequently the Supplement ought to exhibit the following 
rectification of the Dictionary: Béc-scyld . lege béhscyld:—7 
geann (so MS.) Siferde . . . mines bohscyldes (Sanders, Ordnance 
Survey Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon MSS., part III, 38 and part I, 
38). 

(To be continued) 
Orrto B. SCHLUTTER.. 
Hartford, Conn., September 1918. 
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PAUL GERHARDT AS A HYMN WRITER AND HIS IN- 
FLUENCE ON ENGLISH HYMNODY. By Theodore 
Brown Hewitt. Yale University Press, New Haven. 1918. 


The spirit of this monograph is most gratifying; from cover to 
cover the author shows a wholesome and genuine appreciation for 
the poet and his work. As the title indicates the monograph serves 
a double purpose: part one (26 pages) contains a succinct picture of 
Gerhardt’s life and times, a brief sketch of the German hymn (in 
the bibliography Hoffmann von Fallersleben Geschichte des deut- 
schen Kirchenliedes vor Luther should have been included) and a 
discussion of Gerhardt as a hymn writer; part two, after a short 
history of the English hymn with special reference to German 
influence, deals chiefly with the English versions of eighty-four of 
Gerhardt’s hymns. Thus the title is rather misleading, as only 
eight pages deal with Gerhardt’s influence on English hymnody to 
one hundred that deal with English versions of individual hymns. 
Aside from a reference to A. M. Toplady (page 31) influence seems 
pretty well limited to mere stoffliche Ubernahme. The occurrence 
of the same motif can only establish dependence, but not, in itself, 
real influence, Ein=fluss, to quote Friedrich Gundolf. As that 
scholar aptly says: “Man kann einen ganzen Autor pliindern, ohne 
von thm im geringsten beeinflusst su sein” (Shakespeare und der 
deutsche Geist, p. 181). Paul Gerhardt in England and America, 
this would be the better title, is the main subject of part two. 
The line of division between the two parts might have been more 
consistently drawn: the rdéle that the Moravians played in intro- 
ducing the German hymn into England and America clearly belongs 
to part two; the appreciative references to individual hymns might 
well have been woven into the text of part one. Excellent as it is, 
it would thus have served even better its mission of an introduction 
to Paul Gerhardt for the general reader. The nature of the ex- 
planatory notes and the narration of historical anecdotes that 
attest the power of individual hymns further this purpose admir- 
ably. The method of procedure in part two, of taking up each 
individual hymn and its various translations in succession, while it 
lends itself most readily to completeness, obscures the line of 
development and does not afford the means for a ready estimate of 
any one translator. This difficulty, however, is partly offset by an 
index of translators. The principle of the arrangement of the 
various translations cited is not clear to me: the most serviceable 
chronological arrangement has not been observed. I noted a few 
inconsistencies: on pp. 82 and 111 adaptations of earlier translations 
are cited as translations, the one on p. 111 is counted as such in the 
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index, the former not. In the index some distinction should have 
been made between complete and partial translation, especially 
when a translator has taken only one stanza and that hardly 
characteristic for the rest of the hymn. 

The history of Paul Gerhardt in England and America naturally 
divides itself into two main periods, the first of which, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, centers around Moravians. The 
translators were either Moravians or had come under Moravian 
influence (to the five names in the biographical appendix should be 
added that of L. E. Schlecht, mentioned on p. 111 as translator of 
Wir singen dir, Emanuel). Among the latter were the Wesleys; 
John Wesley gave free versions of three of Gerhardt’s hymns. 
Although many of the Moravian translations are fairly literal and 
for the sake of the melody have preserved the original meter, they 
are on the whole what Goethe called parodierend. Great liberties 
are taken with the text and crass examples of bad taste are rather 
frequent. It is not without interest to note the favorite hymns of 
these early translators, for their literary predilections are strongly 
evident here. Thus we find four versions of O Welt, sieh hier dein 
Leben Am Stamm des Kreuszes schweben with its moralizing undertone 
and two of Ein Limmlein geht Und tréigt die Schuld; the Léimmlein- 
poesie appealed to the Moravians. On the other hand they were 
content with only one and, at that, utterly hopeless version of 
O Haupt voll Blut and Wunden, the most powerful of all German 
passion hymns. Three renderings are mentioned of the more 
didactic Befiehl du deine Wege, but only one of the genuinely lyrical 
Nun ruhen alleWalder. Stanza eight of the latter, however, made 
a strong appeal: Mr. Hewitt enumerates three different versions. 
It has something of the strain of the Lémmieinpoesie: 

Breit aus die Fliigel beide, 
O Jesu, meine Freude, 
Und nimm dein Kiichlein ein. 

The second period in the history of Gerhardt in the English 
world is by far the more important. Two things have helped to 
make it so: the increased interest in the German language and 
literature that arose in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
and a changed attitude in the English church to hymn and hymn 
singing, marked by the publication of Keble’s Christian Year and 
Bishop Heber’s Hymns (1827). Of the twenty-nine translators 
included in the biographical appendix twenty-four belong to this 
second period. In the body of book fifteen others are mentioned, 
each credited with one or two hymns. The most complete transla- 
tion of Gerhardt’s hymns is by Rev. John Kelly, published in 1867. 
His work, though not without merit, is marred by serious flaws: 
impossible rhymes, as throne—crown, truth—mouth; archaic 
forms in stanzas that ring modern, to achieve the necessary double 
rhymes; or even such monstrosities as sink us—bethink us. Mr. 
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Kelly’s religious fervor seems to have outweighed his power of 
poetic expression. A far higher level is reached by Miss Catherine 
Winkworth, whose translations appeared from 1855 to 1869. Her 
work—Mr. Hewitt says—‘is surely the foremost in rank and 
popularity.”” To my mind hers is the best rendering of Nun ruhen 
alle W dider; she has fully preserved the peculiarly expressive meter 
of the original: 

Now all the woods are sleeping 

And night and stillness creeping 

O’er city, man and beast. 


Mr. Hewitt accords the palm to John Guthrie, D. D. “whose ver- 
sion on the whole would doubtless be considered the best literary 
production.” (Guthrie’s Hymns, original and translated were 
published in 1869.) The meter, however, is of entirely different 
import: compare Gerhardt’s slow moving, almost drowsy 

Nun ruhen alle Walder, 

Vich, Menschen, Stdédt und Felder, 

Es schlaft die ganze Welt, 
with Guthrie’s rendering: 

The woods are hushed; o’er town and plain, 

O’er man and beast soft slumbers reign: 

The world has gone to rest. 


Certainly the eighteenth century heroic couplet rendered Homer’s 
or even Vergil’s hexameters as aptly as this does Gerhardt’s slow 
rhythm. The plural slumbers, as unusual as inapt and inexpres- 
sive, reveals another weakness of Mr. Guthrie: its sole purpose is 
to make possible the rhyme plain—reign. Thus the glowing pole 
is resuscitated to get a rhyme with soul (in Befiehl du deine Wege) 
and for the sake of a rhyme with repose we descend to hose: 

Der Leib eilt nun sur Ruhe, 

Legt ab das Kleid und Schuhe, 

Now hastes the body to repose, 

Throws off its garments, shoes and hose. 
Kleid and Schuhe readily admit of a symbolic use; with hose, how- 
ever, symbolism assumes a comic aspect. Among the translators 
of highest merit the name of J. W. Alexander stands out; his ren- 
dering of O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, first published in 1830, 
approaches perfection and in part achieves it. It is worth while to 
compare his simple and effective rendering of the last line of the 
first stanza (“I joy to call Thee mine” for Gegriisset seist du mir) 
with the other translations: 

Accept a kiss from me (J. Gambold 1752; quite im- 

possible, but truly Moravian). 
Yet here I welcome (worship) Thee (Miss Winkworth). 
All hail I bid to Thee (J. Kelly). 


To Thee I lift my praise (S. M. Jackson 1916.) 
I greet and worship Thee(Margarete Muensterberg 1916). 
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A list of the hymns that have appealed most to the more modern 
translators may be of general interest (the first number refers to 
the modern, the second to the eighteenth century versions): 


Befiehl du deine Wege 1 3 

Nun ruhen alle Walder 1: 1+3 of stanza VIII 

Geh aus mein Hers und suche Freud 1 0 

O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden 1 

Wir singen dir, Emanuel 1 

Fréhlich soll mein Herse springen 8 2+-1 of stanza VII 
V, as given by Mr. Hewitt, 
is a misprint. 


we Ge VI 


o 


Ein Léimmlein geht 8 

Die giildne Sonne 7 0 
Wie soll ich dich empfangen 7 1 
O Welt, sich hier dein Leben 6 + 


A glance at the above list shows how little the more purely lyrical 
songs with their love of nature appealed to the Moravian taste: 


Nun ruhen all Walder, 
Geh aus mein Hers und suche Freud, 
Die giildne Sonne. 


We must not leave this second period of Paul Gerhardt in England 
and America without referring to the probability of an even greater 
development, which needs must come as the great body of 
Lutherans in this country gradually adopt the English language, a 
process that has become more marked in the Middle West during 
the last two decades. 

Mr. Hewitt’s biographic and bibliographic appendix could bave 
been made more serviceable: the dates of birth or death or even the 
year of publication are frequently omitted; furthermore the names 
of sixteen translators appearing in the text are omitted. A few 
misprints should be corrected: no. 64 should be crossed out and 229 
added to Beddome; to Kennedy should be added no. 155 and 
(probably) 150. In the index on p. 168 the number of translation 
of O Jesu, schinstes Licht should be changed from 2 to 4. The 
author’s tabulations of alliteration, assonance, repetition, etc. are 
open to serious objection. Many of the alliterations are not 
alliterations in the stricter sense of the word, as die vollkommene 
Freude, dein Geberde, dein Gesicht. In assonance Mr. Hewitt does 
not distinguish between assonance and rhyme; as Gut und Blut, 
schlecht und recht, Rat und Tat. Furthermore a mere enumeration 
of these and kindred phenomena is of little value. Their proper 
place would have been in a chapter on the poet’s technique, en- 
larging considerably the remarks on pp. 18 ff. There telling illus- 
trations would have been far more valuable than complete tabula- 
tions, but as Professor Albert Késter once said: “Das Schwerste 
beim Sammeln ist das Wegwerfen.”’ 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, 1774-1803. By 
William Haller, Ph.D., Instructor in English in Columbia 
University, New York, Columbian University Press, 1917. 
It is not necessary to justify a study of the life of Southey. The 

curious thing is that no adequate attempt at a systematic analysis 
of his mind and his work has been made hitherto. There have been 
only the undigested masses of correspondence published by mem- 
bers of his family and the appreciative but sketchy account by 
Edward Dowden in the English Men of Letters Series. Interest 
in Southey in the past two generations has been flickering, with 
only here and there a devoted admirer to keep the flame alive or a 
dispassionate student to vindicate for a zealous man of letters the 
rank which in his own day he enjoyed among the greatest of his 
craft. It is in the spirit of one of the latter group that Dr. Haller 
approaches his subject. By a careful examination of Southey’s 
early poetry in relation to the prevailing tendencies in politics and 
philosophy, and more particularly by emphasizing Southey’s 
priority in bringing before readers of literature the peculiar ideas 
and style of the new school of poetry, he succeeds in explaining 
how and with what justice Southey came to be looked upon as the 
leading spirit of the new school and brings the historical importance 
of Southey into very striking relief. 

In the preface Dr. Haller makes a modest statement of the 
scope of his undertaking. “My purpose,” he says, “is merely to 
supply students with a faithful account of the most interesting and 
least known period in the life and work of an important English 
writer of a momentous time in history. ‘This book covers, therefore, 
only the first twenty-nine years of Southey’s career—his boyhood 
at school and university; his reactions to literary and political move- 
ments in his youth; his early associations with Coleridge, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Humphry Davy, John Rickman, William Taylor of 
Norwich, and others; his share in a scheme for emigration to 
America for the purpose of establishing there a communistic society 
or ‘pantisocracy’; his characteristics as a young man, poet, and 
man of letters, together with the rise of his peculiar literary and 
personal reputation in association with the group of men who came 
to be known as the ‘lake school’; and in conclusion his settling down 
in what was to be his final home at Keswick.” The new material 
for the purely biographic aspect of the study is evidently neither 
extensive nor important. But a painstaking correlation of all the 
available facts results in clarifying some of the interesting incidents 
in Southey’s life. We obtain for the first time a complete and 
coherent narrative of the Pantisocratic scheme. We learn how 
the idea originated with Southey and caught fire in the mind of 
Coleridge, how it was fed by plausible land speculators from the 
new world, how it struggled valiantly to find a definite habitat 
first on the banks of the Susquehanna and then in the less remote 
but perhaps equally romantic regions of Wales, and how it finally 
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evaporated on contract with some cold realities. It was the cal- 
culating spirit of Southey that stripped the dream of one illusory 
feature after another. His sober and admirable thoughtfulness 
for his mother and for the wife he was about to take, as well as for 
other persons whose welfare was closely bound up with his own, 
had already extinguished his own impractical dreams. The recovery 
from Pantisocracy was the beginning of a general reaction, stimu- 
lated, as Dr. Haller suggests, in part by antagonism to Coleridge’s 
philosophic madness. His desire for change in political institutions 
was considerably allayed by his first visit to Portugal, in 1796, 
though it is hard to understand why the discovery of a more 
wretched state of affairs in Portugal should reconcile one to evils 
deeply felt in England. It seems to show how little Southey’s 
principles were the outcome of reasoning, how much the result of 
his fundamentally timid temperament. After losing his exalted 
hopes for mankind, Southey, like Wordsworth, turned to mystic 
adoration of inanimate nature. 

To bring into relief the prominence of Southey’s poetry, Dr. 
Haller points out that his contemporaries became aware of the 
emergence of a new school of poetry in the persons of a group of 
young men—Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Charles Lloyd, Robert 
Lovel—who were associated by intimate personal ties, who fre- 
quently indulged in joint publication, and whose poetry was 
characterized by certain striking departures from the conventional. 
They were recognized by their enthusiasm for some of the new 
ideas that were disturbing Europe, by “the free and daring use of 
new forms, together with the turning to nature, to country scenes 
and country people, and the use of a greater range as well as greater 
simplicity of language.” Southey had published more frequently 
and on a more ambitious scale than any of the other poets in this 
group. Before the date of Lyrical Ballads he was known as the 
author of a pretentious epic, “ Joan of Arc,” and his shorter poems 
had appeared in several other volumes. He had besides written a 
book of his travels in Portugal and was contributing to the Morning 
Post and the Critical Review. It was therefore natural that he 
should have been singled out as the representative of the New School 
when Canning needed a scapegoat for the Anti-Jacobin. On this 
eminence he was finally established by “Thalaba” and Jeffrey’s 
memorable article on it in the first number of the Edinburgh Review 
associating Southey’s poetical principles with those of Wordsworth. 
Dr. Haller’s analysis of the elements which at this period were 
common to the poetry of Southey and Wordsworth justifies the 
attitude of contemporary critics in attaching to them a common 
denomination. Subsequently their paths diverged and they sought 
to disclaim any affinity, imputing the epithet of “lakers” to the 
accident of geographical neighborhood. 

Dr. Haller enters into a very careful examination of all of 
Southey’s poetry up to the publication of “Thalaba.” He studies 
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the genesis of the ideas and the literary influences which deter- 
mined the form of each composition, and the result is always 
illuminating. His judgments are mature and well-balanced, show- 
ing no disposition to exaggerate the intrinsic value of Southey’s 
work. There are pages of admirable psychological analysis, 
though perhaps in discussing Southey’s character the writer is 
inclined to show too great a deference to Southey’s weaknesses. 
It seems as if it were laboring a point too strenuously to explain a 
certain blindness of Southey’s to the rational and his terrified re- 
actions to the vital and progressive forces of his time by reference 
to his sufferings from the visitations of death among those he loved. 
His experiences in this were not so unusual as to constitute a special 
plea. 

Dr. Haller writes excellently and altogether he has produced a 
book which satisfies every reasonable demand that the student of 
literature can make upon it. We wish him success in his design 
to continue the study here begun and we shall look forward with 
interest to the appearance of the next portion of his work. 

Jacos ZEITLIN. 

University of Illinois. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHAUCER’S ENGLAND, edited by 
Dorothy Hughes, M.A., with a Preface by A. F. Pollard, M.A.., 
Litt.D. [University of London Intermediate Source-books of 
History, No. I.] Longmans, Green and Co., London, New 
York, Bombay, etc. 1918. Pp. xiv+302. $2.50 net. 


Since 1857, when the English government adopted a plan pro- 
posed by the Master of the Rolls for the publication of original 
materials for English history, and since the founding of the Early 
English Text Society (1863), and the Chaucer Society (1868), 
English students of history and literature have more and more 
become accustomed to go to the sources for their facts. And 
the volume before us is a source-book. 

In the words of Mr. Pollard’s Preface: ‘The immediate object 
of this volume, and of the series which it inaugurates, is of a prac- 
tical character. It is to remove some of the difficulties which 
beset students, teachers, and examiners in connection with the 
original texts prescribed as part of the Intermediate course and 
examination in history in the University of London.” The editor 
is no novice in dealing with sources, as her “ Early Years of Edward 
III,” published in 1915, well shows. 

Obviously, a book made up to suit the needs of a specific course 
in one institution is compelled to move within somewhat narrow 
lines and cannot be regarded as representing the wholly untram- 
meled choice of the editor. But owing to the fact that Mr. 
Pollard writes the preface, the editor herself nowhere tells us 
precisely what she is aiming to do. The title suggests to the 
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average reader a volume largely given up to illustrations of the 
social life so brilliantly sketched by Chaucer himself; passages 
throwing light on the life of the gentleman farmer, the weaver, the 
miller, the physician, and the score of other characters that live 
in Chaucer’s pages. Such a book would be of fascinating interest, 
and materials for it are not altogether lacking. 

Singularly enough, however, notwithstanding the title, Chau- 
cer’s name does not appear in the index or elsewhere in the book 
except on the title-page and in the Preface. A partial justifica- 
tion for the title would appear to be that the facts here recorded 
are outstanding facts in the history of the century and that Chau- 
cer’s life actually spans the period covered by the book. But 
except at a few points the book does not directly illuminate Chau- 
cer’s work. Thus much should be said plainly, for it is to be feared 
that many readers will come to it with expectations bound to be 
disappointed. 

We must emphasize, too, the fact that the book is really a 
text-book, not a book for the advanced investigator but one to 
initiate beginners into the significance and use of original sources. 
Evidently, the beginner, whatever his natural ability, is hardly 
prepased without some preliminary training to make intelligent 
use of primary sources. And I hasten to add that, considered from 
the point of view of the teacher of history, the book is an admirable 
one. It is thoroughly scholarly, the selections are typical, for 
the most part unhackneyed, and, with few exceptions, of interest 
to the general reader. A book of selections can be easily made by a 
free use of the scissors and the paste pot, but the making of a book 
of the quality of this one is no light recreation for an idle hour. 
Various critical notes (pp. 72, 87, 100, 121, 122, 129, etc.) indicate 
that the illustrations have not been hastily or uncritically selected. 
In many cases exact references indicate the volume and page from 
which the passage is taken. This excellent plan is, however, not 
uniformly followed. The beginner who wishes rapidly to verify a 
passage or to discover its relation to the context in the original 
will almost certainly be hampered by the lack of exact references 
on pp. 14, 15, 26, 27, 29, 34, 35, 46, 80, etc., etc. 

Nearly half the 295 pages of text are given to the French War 
(pp. 1-142); about 35 pages to social history; about a score of pages 
to ecclesiastical affairs, and 93 pages to political and constitutional 
history. The selected passages are mainly drawn from Froissart, 
Adam of Murimuth, Thomas Walsingham, Robert of Avesbury, 
Henry of Knighton, the Rolls of Parliament, the Foedera, and 
various contemporary letters. A zood part of the sources are in 
Latin or French. The selections from these have been rendered 
into brisk and idiomatic English, in many cases by the editor. 
As a result the entire volume has a fresh flavor and is uniformly 
attractive. 
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Manifestly, a book containing less than three hundred pages of 
text in large print can present only a limited amount of historical 
detail and, as already remarked, can be of no special service to the 
advanced student who is plowing through the entire field. But 
on the other hand the book is in a high degree suggestive and 
stimulating to the beginner. The extracts dealing with the French 
War are skillfully selected so as to bring out the turning points 
in that great struggle and illustrate characteristic features of 
fourteenth century warfare. Peculiarly interesting is it to follow 
(pp. 70 ff.) the raids of the Black Prince in Gascony in 1355. The 
burning and pillaging of the towns, the laying waste of the country, 
the destruction of the bridges,—all this has an amazing resemblance 
to whit has been going on in France and Belgium and elsewhere 
during the past four years, with the difference that much that was 
normal warfare five hundred years ago is now regarded as savagery. 

One passage from Froissart (pp. 83, 84) telling of the ransom of 
prisoners after the battle of Poitiers throws some light on modern 
national traits: 

“And the knights and squires who were prisoners found the 
Englishmen and Gascons right courteous; there were many that 
day let go only on their promise of faith and truth to return again 
between then and Christmas to Bordeaux with their ransoms. . . . 
They constrained them no otherwise but that they asked them on 
their honour how much they could pay, without burdening them 
too much and willingly believed them. For they said that they 
would set no knight’s or squire’s ransom so high but that he might 
pay at his ease and maintain his degree according to his estate, 
and ride about to advance his person and his honour. The custom 
of the Germans nor their courtesy is not such, for they have neither 
pity nor mercy upon any gentleman, but ransom them to the full 
extent of their means, and beyond, and put them in stocks and 
chains, and keep them in prison as straitly as they can, to extort 
greater ransom from them.” 

Special attention may be directed also to the thrilling descrip- 
tions of the battles of Crecy (pp. 46 ff.) and Poitiers (pp. 80 ff.) ; 
to the text of the Treaty of Bretigny (pp. 89 ff.); to the Statute of 
Artificers and Servants, 25 Edw. III, Stat. 2 (pp. 155 ff.); to the 
passages relating to Wyclif (pp. 194 ff.). Possibly for students of 
history the amount of space devoted to the French War may not 
be excessive, yet most students of Chaucer will regret that social 
history gets rather scant measure. Some day we may hope to 
have a really adequate, first-hand presentation of the outstanding 
facts relating to the social life in Chaucer’s day. But, all in all, 
though not primarily a handbook for students of Chaucer, the 
book is a good one for any student who aims to understand the 
fourteenth century as a whole, and it is likely to lead those who 
use it intelligently to independent conclusions. 
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Errors are commendably few. Trifling misprints are found on 
pp. 8, 58, 285. Abbeville appars as Abbéville, pp. 44, 51, though 
never so written in French. 

WILLIAM EDWARD MEap. 


Wesleyan University. 





